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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRT BOTLE, Esq. 
SIR, 

AS the profest Design of this ^ork is to Eatertain 
its Readers ia general, without giviag Offence to 
any particular Person, it would be difficult to find out 
so proper a Patron for It as Your self, there being none 
whose Merit is more universally acknowledged by all 
Parties, and who has made himself more Fnends, and 
fewer Enemies. Your great Abilities, and unquestioned 
hitegrity, in those High Emfdoyments wtiich You have 
passed through, would not have been able to have 
raised You tms general Approbation, bad they not been 
accompanied with that Moderation in an high Fortune, 
and that Affability of Manners, which are so conspicu^ 
ous through all parts of Your Life- Your Aversion 
to any Ostentatious Arts of Setting to show those 
Great Services which You have done the Publick, has 
not likewise a little contributed to that Universal 
Acknowledgment which is paid You by Yoiur Country. 
The Consideration of this Part of Your Character is 
that which hinders me from enlarging on tliose Extra-' 
ordinary Talents, which have given You so great a 
Figwe in the British Senate, as well as on that Hegance 
am Politeness, which appear in your more retired 
Conversation. I should be unpardonable, if, after what 
I have said, I should longer detain You with an Address 
of this Nature; I cannot, however, conclude it without 
owning those great Obligations which You have laid 
upon, 

SIR 

Your most Obedient, 

Humble Servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 
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VOL lU 

No, 170, 

[ADDISON.] Friday, September 14, 171L Ko, 17a 

la ataore baec omnia iaaunt ritiai injuriae, Sltla 

Suspicioaes, laiaiicitiae, induciae, nS ' 

Belluta, pax ruraum ^Tct. Bun. "»' 

UPON lookmg OTcr the Letters of my female Corr c 
spondeats, Ifind several from Women complaining 
of jealous Husbands, and at the same time protestine 
thor own Innocence ; and desiring my Advice on this 
Occasion. I shall therefore take this Subject into my 
Consideration, and the more willingly, because I find that 
the Marquis of Hallifai, who in his Advice to a Daughter 
has instructed a Wife bow to behave her self towards a 
false, an intemperate, a diolerick, a sullen, a covetous, or 
a silly Husband, has not spoken one Word of a jealous 
Husband. 

Jealousie is that Pain which a Man feels from the 
Appreheasion (bat be ib not equally beloved by the 
Person whom he entirely loves. Now, because our 
inward Passions and Inclinations can never make them,' 
selves visible, it is impassible for a jealous Man to be 
throughly cured of his Suspicions. His Thoughts hang 
at best in a State of DoubtMness and Uncertamty ; and 
arc never capable of receiving any Satisfaction on the 
advantageous Side; so ttiat his Enquiries are most 
succes^l whm they discover nothing) His Pleasure 
arises from his Disappointments, and his Life is spent 
in Pursuit of a Secret that destroys his Happiness if he 
chance to find it. 

An ardent Love is always a strong Ingredient in 

this Passion t for the same Affection which stirs up the 

^ jealous 
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No. 170. jealous Man's Desires, and gives the Party beloved so 
R|idjm beautiiul a Figure in his Ims^inaticn, makes him believe 
f^ ' she kindles the same Passion in others, aad appears as 
amiable to all Beholders. And as Jealousie thus arises 
from an extraordinary Love, it Is of so delicate a Nature 
that it scorns to take up with any thing less thaa an 
equal Eetum of Love. Not the warmest Expressions of 
Affection, the softest and most tender Hypocrisie, are 
able to give any Satis&iction, where we are not per'' 
swaded uiat the Affection is real and tbe Satisfaction 
mutual For the jealous Man wishes himself a kind of 
Deity to the Person he loves i He would be the only 
Pleasure of her Senses, the Employment of her Thoughts ; 
and is angry at every thing she admires, or takes 
Delight in, besides himseli 

Phaedria's Request to his Mistress, upon his leaving 
her for three Days, is inimitably beautihil and naturaL 

Cum milite lata ptxseos, abseas ut sies i 
Dies ooctesque me amesi me desiderta i 
Me sotnnies i me eispectes i de me cogites i 
Me Bperesi me te oblectcsi meeum tota sisi 
Mens £ac aia postremo aaiaiuB, quando ego sum tuus, 
— Tct. Eud, 

The jealous Man's Disease is of so malignant a nature, 
that it converts all he takes into its own Nourishment 
A cool Behaviour sets him on the Rack, and is inters 
preted as an Instance of Aversion or Indifference; a 
fond one raises his Su^cions, and looks too much like 
Dissimulation and Artince. If the Person he loves be 
cheerful, her Thoughts must be employed on another) 
and if sad, she is certainly thinldng on himself. In 
short, there is no Word or Gesture so insignificant but 
it gives him new Hints, feeds his Suspicions, and furi' 
ni^es h'tn with h-esh Matters of Discovery) So that 
if we consider the Effects of this Passion, one would 
rather think it proceeded h-om an inveterate Hatred than 
an excessive Love; for certainly none can meet with 
more Disquietude and Uneasiness than a suspected Vile, 
if we except the jealous Husband- 
But the great Unhappiness of this Passion is, that it 
naturally tends to alienate the Affection which it is so 
sollicitous 
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sollicitous to engross ; and that for these two Reasons, No. 170. 
because it lays too great a Constraint on the Words and ^^l 
Actions of the suspected Person, and at the same time j^ "' 
shews you have no honourable Opinion of her i both of 
which are strong Motives to Aversion. 

Nor is this the worst Effect of Jealousic t for it often 
draws after it a more tatal Train of Gmsequences, and 
makes the Person you suspect guilty of the very Crimes 
you are so much afraid o£ It is very natural for such 
who are treated ill and upbraided falsely, to find out an 
intimate Friend that will hear their Complaints, condole 
their Sufferings, and endeavour to sooth and asswage their 
secret Resentments. Besides, Jealousie puts a woman 
often in Mind of an ill thing that she would not otherwise 
perhaps have thought of, and fills her Imagination with 
such an unlucky Idea, as in Time grows familiar, excites 
Desire, and loses all the Shame and Horrour which might 
at first attend it Nor is it a Wonder, if she who suffers 
wrongfully in a Man's Opinion of her, and has therefore 
nothing to forfeit in his Esteem, resolves to give fiim 
Reason for his Suspicions, and to enjoy the Pleasure of 
the Crime since she must undergo the Ignominy, Such 
probably were the Considerations that directed the wise 
Man in his Advice to Husbands ; Be not jealous over the 
Wife of thy Bosom, and teach ber not an evU Lesson 
against thyself, Ecdus, 

And here, among the other Torments which this 
Passion produces, we may usually observe that none 
are greater Mourners than jealous Men, when the 
Person who provoked their Jealousie is taken from them. 
Then it is that their Love breaks out furiously, and 
throws off all the Mixtures of Suspicion which choaked 
and smothered it before. The beautiful Parts of the 
Character rise uppermost in the jealous Husband's 
Memory, and upln^d fiim with the ill Usage of so 
divine a Creature as was once in liis Possession; whilst 
all the little loyerfections that were before so uneasie to 
fiim wear off from his Remembrance, and shew them.' 
selves no more. 

We may see, by what has been said, that Jealousie 
takes the deepest Root in Men of amorous Dispositions i 

and 
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No. 170. fmd of these we may fiod three Kinds who are most 

^day, oveT'tttn with it 

f^ "' The First are those who arc conscious to themselves 
of any lafirmity, whether it be Weakness, old Age, Dc 
formity. Ignorance, or the like, These Men are so well 
acquainted with the unamiable Part of themselves, that 
they have not the Confidence to think they are really 
beloved t and are so distrust^ of their own Merits, that 
all Fondness towards them puts them out of Countenance, 
and looks like a Jest upon their Persons. They grow 
suspicious on their first looking in a Glass, and are stung 
wim Jealousie at the Sight of a Wrinkle. A handsome 
Fellow immediately allarms them, and every thing that 
looks young or gay turns their Thoughts upon their 
Wives, 

A Second sort of Men, who are most liable to this 
Passion, are those of cunning, wary and distrustful 
Tempers, It is a Fault very justly found in Histories 
composed by Politicians, that they leave nothing to 
Chance or Humour, but are still for deriving every 
Action from some Plot and Contrivance, for drawing uj? 
a perpetual Scheme of Causes and Events, and preserving 
a constant Correspondence between the Camp and the 
CoundL'Table. And thus it ha{>pens in the ASairs of 
Love with Men of loo refined a Thoight They put a 
Construction on a Look, and find out a Design in a Smile ; 
they give new Senses and Significations to Words and 
Actions; and are ever tormenting themselves with 
Fancies of their own raising) They generally act in a 
Disguise themselves, and therefore mistake all outward 
Shows and Appearances for Hipocrisie in others; so 
I that I believe no Men see less of the Truth and Reality 
of things, than these great Refiners upon Incidents, who 
are so wonderfully subtile and over.'wise in their Con,* 
ceptions. 

Now what these Men ^ncy they know of Women 
by Reflection, your lewd and vicious Men believe they 
have leam'd by Experience, They have seen the poor 
Husband so mis^led by Tricks and Artifices, and in the 
Midst of his Enquiries so lost and bewildered in a crooked 
Intreague, that they still suspect an Undervplot in every 
female 
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female Action ; and especially where they see any Re^ Na 17D. 
semblance in the BehaTiour of two Persons, are apt to ^"^i 
fancy if proceeds from the same Design in botlL lliese f^ *^ 
Men therefore bear hard upon the suspected Party, pursue 
her close throi^h all her Turns and Windings, and are 
too well acquainted with the Cbace to be flung off by any 
false Steps or Doubles: Besides, their Acquaintance and 
Conversation has lain wholly amoi^the vicious Part of 
Womankind, and therefore it is no Wonder they ceosui^ 
all alike, and look upon the whole Sex as a Species of 
Impostors. But if, notwithstanding their private Ex^ 
perience, they can get over these Pre)udices, and entertain 
a favourable Opinion of some Wowea; yet their own 
loose Desires will stir up new Suspicions from another 
Side, and make them believe all Men subject to the same 
Inclinations with themselves. 

Whether these or other Motives are most ^edomi.' 
nant, we learn Stom the modem Histories of America, 
as well as from our own Experience in this Part of the 
World, that jealousie is no Northern Passion, but rages 
most in those Nations that lie nearest the Influence (rf 
the Sun. It is a Misfortune for a Woman to be bom 
between the Tropicks, for there lie the hottest R^ions 
of Jealousie [ which as you come Northward cook all 
along with the Climate, till you scarce meet with any 
thing lihe it in the Polar Circle. Our own Nation is 
very temperately situated in this Respect, and if we 
meet with some few disordered with the Violence of 
this Passion, they are not the proper Growth of our 
Country, but are many Degrees nearer the Sun in their 
Constitutions than in their Climate, 

After this frightful Account of Jealousie, and the 
Persons who are most subject to it, it will be but fair 
to shew by what Means the Passion may be best 
allay'd, and those who are possessed with it set at Ease. 
Other Faults indeed are not under the Wife's Jurisdic 
tion, and should, if possible, escape her Observation ; but 
Jealousie calls upon her particularly for its Cure, and 
deserves all her Art and Application in the Attempt i 
Besides, she has this for tier Encouragement, that her 
Endeavours will be always pleasing, and that she will 

still 
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No. 170, still find the Affection of het- Husband nstng towards 

^^^Yl her in proportion as his Doubts and Suspicions vanish f 

j7§_ ' for, as we have seen all along, there is so great a 

Mixture of Love In Jealousie as is well worth the 

separating. But this shall be the Subject of another 

Paper, L 

No, 171, 

[ADDISON,] Saturday, September 15, 

Credula res amor est — ,— Ovid. Met. 

HAVING in my Yesterday's Paper discovered the 
Nature of Jealousie, and pointed out the Persons 
who are most subject to it, I must here apply my self 
to my Fair Correspondents, who desire to hve well with 
a jealous Husband, and to ease his Mind of its unjust 
Sus^ons. 

The first Rule I shall propose to be observed Is, diat 
you never seem to dislike in another what the Jealous 
Man is himself euilty of, or to admire any thing in 
which be himself does not ezcelL A Jealous Man is 
very quick in his Applications; he knows how to find 
a double Edge in an Invective, and to draw a Satyr on 
himself out of a Panegyrick on another. He does not 
trouble himself to consider the Person, but to direct the 
Character) and is secretly pleased or confounded as he 
finds more or less of himseu in it The Commendation 
of any thing in another, stirs up his Jealousie, as it 
shews you have a Value for others, besides himself; 
but the Commendation of that which he himself wants, 
inflames him more, as it shews that in some ReE^>ects 
you prefer others before him. Jealousie is admirably 
described in this view by Horace in his Ode to Lydia ; 

Ccftun ta, Lydia, Telephi 

Ctrviceai roseam, cerea Telepbi 
Laudas bracbia, rae raeam 

Fervens difficlli bile tumtt jecuri 
Tiujc oec mens tnihi, nee coW 

Certa aede tnaaeti butnor £ in geoas 
Furtim labitar argaeas 

Ouasa lends peaitus tnacerer ignibus. 
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.. .. aumberless Rcseattaeats beats/ 
From my pale Cheek the Colour lliea. 
And all the Maa within me Dies i 
By turns lay bidden Grid appears 
la rising Sigiis and falling Tears, 
That shew too well the warm Desires, 
Tbe silent, slow, eansumiag Fires, 
Vbicb on my inmost Vitals prey. 
And melt my very Soul away. 

The Jealous Man is not indeed angry, if you dislike 
another; but if you find those Faults which ai% to be 
found in his own Character, you discover not only your 
Dislike of another but of bimselL In short, he is so 
desirous of engrossing all your Love, that he is grieved 
at the want of any Charm, which, he believes, has 
power to raise it] and if he finds, by your Censures 
on others, that he Is not so agreeable in your C^nion 
as he might be, he naturally concludes you could love 
him better, if he had other Qualifications, and that by 
Consequence your Affection does not arise so high as 
he thinks it ought If therefore his Temper be Grave 
or Sullen, you must not be too much pleased with a 
Jest, or transported with any thing that is gay and 
diverting' If his Beauty be none of the best, you must 
be a profest Admirer of Prudence, or any other 
Quality he is Master of, or at least vain enough to 
think he is. 

In the next place, you must be sure to be &ee and 
open in your Conversation with him, and to let in 
Light upon your Actions, to unravel all your Designs, 
and discover every Secret however trifling or indifferent. 
A jealous Husband has a particular Aversion to W^inks 
and Whispers, and if be does not see to the Bottom of 
every thing, will be sure to go beyond it in his Fears 
and Suspicions. He will always expect to be your chief 
Confident, and where he fiiMs himself kept out of a 
Secret, will believe there is more in it than diere sh«ild 
be. And here it is of great concern, that you preserve 

the 
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No. ITL the Character of yow Sincerity uniform and of a piece t 

|3[>"^*V' for if fae cmce finds a false gloss put upon any single 

^^ ' Action, he quickly suspects all the restj his wortkkg 

Imagination immediately takes a false bint, and runs on 

with it into several remote Consequences, till he has 

proved very io^eoious in working out bis own Misery. 

If both these Methods fail, the best way will be to 

let him see, you are much cast down and afflicted for 

the ill Opinion he entertains of you, and the Dis' 

quietudes he himself suffers for your sake. There are 

many, who take a kind of barbarous Pleasure in the 

Jealousie of those who love them, that Insult over an 

akii^ Heart, and triumph in their Charms which are 

able to excite so much Uneasiness, 

Ardeai ipsa Ikel, toemeaiis gauiet amantis. — Juv. 
But these often carry the Humour so feir, till their 
affected Coldness and IndiHerence quite kills ^ the 
Fondness of a Lover, and are then sure to meet in 
their turn with all the Contempt and Scorn that is due 
to so insolent a Behaviour. On the contrary, it is 
very probable, a melancholy, dejected Carriage, the usual 
effects of injured Innocence, may soften the lealom 
Husband into Pity, make him sensible of the Wrong 
he does you, and work out of his Mind all those Fears 
and Suspicions that make you both unhappy. At least 
it will have this good Effect, that he will keep his 
Jealousie to himself, and repine in private, either because 
fie is sensible it is a W^eakness, and will therefore hide 
it from your Knowledge, or because he will be apt to 
fear some ill Effect It may produce, in cooling your 
Love towards hifi , or diverting it to another. 

There is still another Secret that can never fail, If 
you can once get it beUev'd, and which is often practis'd 
by W^omen of greater Cunning than Virtue) This is 
to change Sides for a while with the Jealous Man, and 
to turn his own Passion upon himself; to take some 
Occasion of growii^ Jealous of him, and to follow the 
Example he himself hath set you. This Counterfeited 
Jealousie will bring him a great deal of Pleasure, if he 
tliinltfi it real; for he knows experimentally how much 

Love 
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Lore goes along with this Passion, and will besides No. iTU 
feel something hke the Satis&ction of a Revenge, in Satur^, 
seeing you undergo all his own Tortures, But this, j^"" "' 
indeed, is an Artifice so difScult, and at the same time 
80 di^'ingenuous, that it ought never to be put in 
Practice, but by such as have Skill enough to cover 
the Deceit, and Innocence to render it excusable. 

I shall conclude this Essay with the Story of Herod 
and Mariamae, as I have collected it out of Josephus, 
which may serve almost as an Example to whatever 
can be said on this SubfecL 

Marianme had all the Charms that Beauty, Birth, Wit 
and Youth could give a Woman, and Herod all the 
Love that such Charms are able to raise In a warm 
and amorous Disposition. la the midst of this his Fond- 
ness for Mariamne, he put her Brother to Death, as he 
did her Father not many Years after. The Barbarity 
of the Action was represented to Mark Antony, who 
immediately summoned Herod into Egypt, to answer 
for the Crime that was there laid to his Charge. Herod 
attributed the Summons to Antony's Desire of Marl' 
amae, whom therefore before his Departure he gave 
into the Custody of his Uncle Joseph, with pnvate 
Orders to put her to Death, if any such Violence was 
offer'd to himself This Joseph was much delighted 
with Mariamne's Conversation, and endeavour'd with 
alt bis Art and Khetorick to set out the Excess pf 
Herod's Passion for her; but when he still found her 
Cold and Incredulous, he inconsiderately told her, as a 
certain Instance of her Lord's Affection, the private 
Orders he had left befiind him, which plainly uiew'd, 
according to Joseph's Interpretation, that he could neither 
Live nor Die without her- This Barbarous Instance 
of a wild unreasonable Passion quite put out, for a time, 
those little Remains of Affection she still had for her 
Lordt Her Thoi^hts were so wholly taken up with 
the Cruelty of his Orders, that she could not consider 
the Kindness that produced them, and therefore repre^ 
sented him in her Imagination, rather under the fright' 
ful Idea of a Murderer than a Lover. Herod was at 
length acquitted and dismissed by Mark Antony, when 
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No. 17L his Soul was all in Flames for his Mariamac ; but 
S^HJf^^y- before their Meeting he was not a little alarm'd at the 
^^ "' Report he had heard of his Uncle's Conversation and 
Familiarity with her in his Absence. This therefcu-e 
was the Srst Discourse he entertain'd her with, in 
which she found it no easie Matter to quiet his Sua.' 
picions. But at last he appear'd so well satisfied of her 
Innoceoce, that b'oin Reproaches and ^ranglings he fell 
to Tears and Embraces. Both of them wept very 
tenderly at their Reconciliation, and Herod poured out 
his whole Soul to her in the warmest Protestations of 
Love and Constancy; when amidst all his Sighs and 
Laiu;uishings she a^'d him, whether the private Orders 
he left with his Uncle Joseph were an Instance of such 
an inflamed Affection. The jealous King was immedi.' 
ately roused at so unexpected a Question, and concluded 
his Uncle must have been too Faimliar with her, before 
be would have discovered such a Secret. In short, he 
pot his Uncle to Death, and very difficultly prevailed 
upon himself to spare Mariatnne, 

After this he was forced on a second Journey into 
Egypt, when he committed his Lady to the Care of 
Sobetnus, with the same private Orders he bad before 
given his Uncle, if any Mischief befel himsel£ In the 
mean while Mariatnne so won upon Sobetnus by her 
Presents and obliging Conversation, that she drew all 
the Secret from him, with which Herod had entrusted 
himt so that after his Return, when he flew to her 
with all the Transports of Joy and Love, she received 
him coldly with Sighs and Tears, and all the Marks 
ci Indifference and Aversion, This Reception so stirred 
up his Indignation, that he had certainly slain her with 
tus own I^^ds, had not he feared he himseH should 
have become the greater Sufferer by it It was not 
long after this when he had another violent Return of 
Love upon himj Mariatnne was therefore sent for to 
him, whom be endeavoured to soften and reconcile 
with all possible Conjugal Caresses and Endearments; 
haX she declin'd his Embraces, and answer'd all his 
Fondness with bitter Invectives for the Death of her 
Father and her Brother. This Behaviour so incensed 
Herod 
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Herod, that he very hardly refrain'd from strikiiig her ; No. 171. 
when in the heat of their Quarrel there came in a^^f^^' 
Witness, subom'd by some of Mariatnne'i Enemies, ^^ "' 
who accused her to the ICing of a Design to poison 
fiim. Herod was now prepared to hear any thing in 
her Prejudice, and immediately ordered her Servant to 
be stretch'd upon the Rack; who in the Extremity of 
his Tortures confest, that his Mistress's Aversion to the 
Ktof arose from somethii^ Sohemus had told her; but 
as rar any Design of poisoning, he utterly disowned 
the least IGiowledge of iL lliis Confession quickly 
proved fatal to Sohemus, who now lay under the same 
Suspicions and Sentence that Joseph had before him on 
the like Occasion. Nor would Herod rest here) but 
accused her with great Vehemence of a Design upon 
his Life, and by fiis Authority with the Judges had her 
publickly Condemned and Executed. Herod soon after 
her Death grew melancholy and dejected, retiring from 
the Fublick Administration of Af^irs into a solitary 
Forest, and there abandoning himself to all the black 
Considerations which naturaliy arise from a Passion 
made up of Love, Remorse, Pi^ and Despair, He used 
to rave for fiis Mariatnne, and to call upon her in his 
distracted Hts; and in all Probability would soon have 
followed her, fiad not his Thoughts been seasonably 
called off from so sad an Object by Publick Storms, 
which at tfiat time very nearly threatned him. L 

No. 172. 

[STEELE,] Monday, Seplember 17, 

Non (oAun acieatia, quae est recoola a justitia, caUiditat potiat 
quaax lapieatia est appeOaadai vertiat etiani aaiiaise paralut 
ad periculutn, si sua cupidilate, noa utUilate cotniauai Sm- 
pemtur, audaciae pottuB aamea babcat, quatn {ortitudinia. 

—Plato apud TuU, 

THESE can be no |^eater Injury to humane Society, 
than thai good Talents among Men should be 
held fionourable to those who are endowed with them, 
without any Regard how they are applied. The Gifts 
of Natiue and Accomplishments of Art are valuable, 
but as they are exerted in the Interests of Virtue, or 
governed 
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No. 172, governed by the Rules of Honour. \F^e ou^t to abstract 
Monday, our Minds from the Observation of any Excellence in 
j^*"''' those we converse with, 'till we have taken some Notice, 
or received some good Information of ttie Disposition of 
their Minds; otherwise the Beauty of their Persons, or 
the Charms of their Wit, may make us fond of ^ose 
wtiom our Season and Judgment will tell us we ouf^t 
to abhor. 

When we suffer our selves to be thus carried away 
by meer Beauty or m^r Wit, Otnnatnaate with aU 
her Vice will bear away as much of our Good.-will as the 
most innocent Virgin or discreetest Matron ; and there 
cannot be a more abject Slavery in this World, than to 
doat upon what we think we ought to condemn; Yet 
this must be our Condition in all the Parts of Life, if 
we suffer our selves to af^rove any thing but what 
tends to the Promotion of what is good and honourable. 
If we would take true Pains with our selves to consider 
all things by the Light of Reason and Justice, tho' a 
Man were in the Height of Youth and amorous locUn' 
ations, he would look upon a Coquet with the same 
Contempt or Indifference as he would upon a Coxcomb i 
The wanton Carriage in a Woman, would disappoint 
her of the Admiration which she aims at ; and the vain 
Dress or Discourse of a Man, would destroy the Com' 
lioess of his Sfiape, or Goodness of his Understanding. 
I say the Goodness of his Understanding, for it is no 
less common to see Men of Sense commence Coxcombs, 
than beautiful Women become immodest When this 
happens in either, the Favoiw we are naturally inclined 
to g;ivc to the good Qualities they have from Nature, 
should abate in Proportion. But however just it is to 
measure the Value of Men by the Application of their 
Talents, and not by the Eminence of those Qualities 
abstracted from their Usei I say, however just such a 
way cd judging is, in all Ages as well as this, the 
Contrary has prevailed upon the Generality of Man-' 
kind. How many lewd Devices have been preserved 
from one Age to another, which had perished as soon 
as they were made, if Painters and Sculptors had been 
esteemed as much for the Purpose as the Execution of 

their 
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their Desigas 7 Modest and well^govemed ImaKinatioos, No. 172. 
have by this Means lost the Reprcsentatioas of Ten Mcoid^, 
thousand chanmng Portraitures, BUed with Images °in^ 
innate Truth, generous Zeal, courqgious Faith, and 
tender Humanity; instead of which Satyrs, Furies, and 
Monsters, are recommended by those Arts to a shame.' 
fill Eternity. 

llie unjust Ap^cation of laudable Talents, is tolerated 
in the general Opinion of Men, not only in such Cases 
as are here mentioned, but also in Matters which con.- 
cem ordinary Life. If a Lawyer were to be esteemed 
only as he uses his Parts in contending ht Justice, 
and were immediately despicable when he appeared in 
a Cause which he could not but know was an uiuust 
one, how honourable would his Character be? And 
how honourable is it in such among us, who follow 
the Profession no otherwise than as labouring to pro.' 
tect the Injured, to subdue the Oppressor, to imprison 
the careless Debtor, and do Right to the painful Artificer ! 
But many of tliis excellent Character are overlooked by 
the greater Number; who affect covering a weak Place 
in a Client's Title, diverting the Course of an Enquiry, 
or finding a skilful Refuge to palliate a Falshood; Yet 
it IS still called Eloquence in the latter, though thus 
unjustly employed) but Resolution in an Assassin is 
according to Reason quite as laudable, as Knowledge 
and \^isdom exercised in the Defence i^ an ill Cause. 

^ere the Intention sted&stly considered, as the 
Measure of Approbation, all Falshood would soon be 
out of Countenance! and an Address in imposing upon 
Mankind, would be as contemptible in one State of Life 
as another. A couple of Courtiers making Professions 
of Esteem, would make the same F^re after Breach 
of Promise, as two Knights of the Post convicted of 
Perjury. But Conversation is fallen so low in point of 
Mofahty, that as they say in a Bargain, 'Let the Buyer 
look to it') so in Friendship he is the Man in Danger 
who is most apt to believer He is the more likely to 
suffer in the Commerce, who begins with the Obligation 
of being the more ready to enter into iL 

But mose Men only are truly great, who place their 
Ambition 
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lo.l72. Ambition rather in acquiring to themselves the Con/ 
londw, science of worthy Enterprizes, than in the Prospect of 
f^ ''' Glory wliich attends them. These exalted Spirits would 
rather be secretly the Authors of Events which are 
serviceable to Mankind, than without being such, to have 
the publick Fame of it Where therefore an eminent 
Merit is robbed by Artifice or Detraction, if does but 
encrease by such Endeavours of its Enemies i The im^ 
potent Pains which are taken to sully it, or diffuse it 
among a Crowd to the Ii^ury of a smgle Person, will 
naturi^y produce the contrary Effect j the Fire will 
blaze out, and bum tw all that attempt to smother what 
they cannot extinguish. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep the Possesi' 
sion of true Glory, which is to hear the Omoacts of it 
with Patience, and preserve die Virtue by which it was 
acquired. When a Man is thoroughly perswaded that 
be d^ht neither to admire, wish for, or pursue any 
thing but what is exactly his Duty, it is not in the Power 
d Seasons, Persons or Accidents to dinuoish his Value i 
He only is a great Man who can neglect the Applause 
of the Multitude, and enjoy himself independent of its 
Favour. This is indeed an arduous Taskj but it should 
ccMnfort a glorious Spirit that it is the highest Step to 
which humane Nature can arrive. Triumph, Applause, 
Acclamation, are dear to the Mind of Man; but it is 
still a more exquisite Delight to say to your self, you 
have done well, than to hear the whole humane Pace 
pronounce you glorious, except you your self can join 
with them in your own Beflezions. A Mind thus 
equal and uniform may be deserted by little bshionable 
Admirers and Followers, but will ever be had in Rever.- 
ence by Souls like it self. The Branches of the Oak 
endure all the Seasons of the Year, though its Leaves 
M off in Autumn I and these too will be restored with 
the returning Spring, T 



Tuesday 
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No. 173. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, September 16, 

— Remove Ufa moostra, tuaeque U 

SaxiUctis Tultiis, quaecuaque ta, loUt Mtdusae. 

— Ovid- JHef. 

IN a late Paper I mentioned the Project of an mgemous 
Author for the erecting of several Handicraft Frizes 
to be contended for by our British Artizans, and the 
Influence they might have towards the Improvement 
of our several Manufactures. I have since that been 
very much surpriz'd by the following Advertisement 
which I £nd in the PoaUBoy of the 11th Instant, and 
again repeated in the Post'Boy of the 15th. 

On the 9th of October next will be run lot upon Coleshill'Heath 
in Warwickshire, a Plate of 6 Guineas value, 3 Heats, by any 
Horse, Mare or Gelding that hath not won above the Value of 5 1., 
the wincing Horse lo be Sold for 10 I., to carry ID Stone -weioht, 
if 14 Hands high, it above or under, to carry or be allowed weight 
for Inches, and to be cntred Friday the 5th at the Swan in Coleshill, 
before 6 in the Evening. Also a Plate of less Value to be 
run for by Asses. The same Day a Gold Ping to be 
Grion'd for by Men, 

The Erst of these Diversions, that is to be exhibited by 
die XQl. Race.'Horses, may probably have its use ; but 
the two last, in which the Asses and Men are concerned, 
seem to me altogether extraordinary and tmaccountable. 
Thy they should keep rtmning Asses at Coiesbill, or 
how making Mouths turns to account in Warwicisbire, 
more than in any other Parts of Bngland, I cannot com/ 
prehend. I have looked over ^ the Olympick Games, 
and do not End any thing in them like an Ass Race, or 
a Match at Grinning. However it be, I am informed 
that several Asses are now kept in Body.Ooaths, and 
sweated every Morning upon the Heath, and that all 
the Country Fellows within ten Miles of the Swaa, 
grinn an Hour or two in their Glasses every Morning, 
in order to qualifie themselves for the 9th of October, 
The Prize which is proposed to be grinn'd for, has 
raised such an Ambition among the CcMmmon People of 
^ti^rinning one another, that many very discernii^ 
Persons are afraid it should spoil most of the Faces in 
nr. B the 
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No. 173 the County J and that a Warwickshire Man will be 
Ty^^*Y' known by his Gritm, as Roman Catholicks imagine a 
j7§' ' Kentisb Man is by his Tail. The Gold Ring which is 
made the Prize of Deformity, is just the Reverse of the 
Golden Apple that was formerly made the Prize of 
Beauty, and should carry for its Posie the old Motto 
inverted, 

Detur tetriori. 
Of to accommodate it to the Capacity cd the Combatants, 



In the mean while I would advise a Dutch Painter 
to be present at this great Controversie of Faces, in order 
to make a Collection of the most remarkable Grinns 
that shall be there exhibited 

I must not here omit an Account which I lately 
received of one of these Grinnii^ Matches from a 
Gentleman, who upon reading the above/mentioned 
Advertisement, entertained a Coffee-house with the 
following Narrative. Upon the taking of Natnur, amidst 
other Publick Rejoicings made on that Occasion, there 
was a Gold Ring given by a Whig Justice of Peace to 
be grinn'd for, Tne first Competitor that entred tfie 
Lists, was a black swarthy French Man, who accideat- 
ally passed that way, and being a Man naturally of a 
wither'd Look, and bard Features, promised himself 
good Success. He was placed upon a Table in the 
Great Point of View, and looking upon the Company 
like Milton's [)eath, 

Griaa'd horribly a Ghastly Smik — 
His Muscles were so drawn together on each side of his 
Face, that he shewed twenty Teeth at a Grinn, and put the 
Country in some pain, least a Foreigner should carry away 
the Honour of the Dayj but upon a further Tr^ they 
found he was Master only of me Merry GriniL 

The neit that mounted the Table was a Mal&^ontent 
in those Days, and a great Master in the whole Art of 
Grinning, but particularly excelled in the angry Grinn. 
He did tus Part so well that be is said to have made half a 
Dozen Women miscarry j but the Justice being apprised 

by 
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by one who stood oear bun, that the Fellow who No. 173. 
Grinn^ in bis Face was a Jacobite, and beiiW unwilling J"?^' 
diat a Disaffected Persoa should win the Gold Kng, and be \^"' 
looked upon as the best Grinncr in the CountiTr, he 
ordered the Oaths to be tendered him upon his quitting 
the Table, which the Gnnner refusing, he was set aside as 
an unqualified Person. There were several other Grot- 
esque Figures that presented themselves, which it would 
be too tedious to describe. I must not however omit a 
Plow.-man who lived in the further Part of the Country, 
and beinc; very lucky in a Pair of long Lanthomi-Jaws, 
wrung his Face into such an hideous Grimace that every 
Feature of it appeared under a different Distortion, The 
whole Company stood astonished at such a complicated 
Grinn, and were ready to as5ie:n the Prize to him, had it 
not been proved by one of his Antagonists that he had 
practised with Verjuice for some Days before, and bad a 
Crab found upon him at the very time of Grinning ; upwi 
which the best Judges of Grinning declared it, as their 
Opinion, that he was not to be looked upon as a fair 
Grinner, and therefore ordered him to be set aside as a 
Cheat 

The Prize, it seems, fell at length upon a Cobler, Cilea 
Gorgoo by Name, who produced several new Grinns of 
his own Invention, having been used to cut Faces for many 
Years together over his Last At the very Erst Grinn he 
cast every Human Peatiu-e out of his Countenance; at 
the second he became the Face of a Spout; at the third 
a Baboon, at the fourth the Head of a BascViol, and at 
the fifth a Pair of Nut-crackers. The whole Assembly 
wondered at fiis Accomplishments, and bestowed the Ring 
on him unanimously; but, what he esteemed more than 
all the rest, a Country Wench whom he had wooed in 
vain for above five Years before, was so charmed with 
his Grinns and the Applauses which be received on all 
sides, that she Married him the Week following, and to 
this Day wears the Prize upon her Finger, the Cobler 
having made use of it as bis Wedding Sing. 

This Paper might perhaps seem very impertinent if it 
crew serious in the Conclusion, I would nevertheless 
leave it to the Consideration of those who are the Patrons 

of 
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No. 173, of this monsti-ous Tryal of Skill, whether or no they are 
Tuesday q^ guilty, in some measure, of an Affront to their Species, 
fyS^ ' in treating after this manner the Human Face Divine, 
and turning that part of us, which has so great an Image 
impressed iq>on it, into the Image of a Monkey ; whether 
the raising such silly Competitions among the Ignorant, 
proposing Prizes for such useless Accomplishments, filling 
the common People's Heads with such Senseless Am^ 
bitions, and inspiring them with such absurd Ideas of 
Superiority and Preheminence, has not in it something 
Immoral as well as Ridiculous. L 

No, 174. 

[STEELE] Wednesday, September 19. 

Haec meraini E vtchim hasira eonteadere Thyrsia. — Virg. 

'HERE is scarce any thing more common than 
_ Animosities between Parties that cannot subsist 
but by their Agreement! This was well represented 
in the Sedition n. the Members of the human Body in 
the old Rotaaa Fable, It is often the Case of lesser 
confederate States against a superior Power, which are 
liardly held together though their Unanimity is necessary 
for their common Safety; And this is always the Case 
of the landed and trading Interest of Great Britain; the 
Trader Is fed by the Product of the Land, and the landed 
Man cannot be cloathed but fay the Skill of the Trader; 
and yet those Interests are ever jarring. 

We had last Winter an Instance of this at our Club, 
in Sir Roger de Coverly and Sir Andrew Freeport, be/ 
tween whom there is generally a constant, though 
friendly. Opposition of Opinions. It happened that one 
of die Company, in an historical Discourse, was observ*- 
ing, that C^rthaginiaa Faith was a proverbial Phrase 
to intimate Breach of Leagues. Sir Roger said it could 
hardly be otherwise i Hiat the Carthaginians were the 
»%ate5t Traders In the World i and as Gain is the chief 
Bid of such a People, they never ptirsue any other « 
The Means to it are never regarded; they will, if it 
coaxes easily, get Money honestly; but if not, they will 
not senile to attain it by Fraud or Cosenagei And 
indcxd 
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indeed what is the whole Business of the Trader's No. 174. 
Accompt, but to over/reach him who trusts to his Wedii«' 
Memory ? But were that not so, what can there great ^ ,o 
and noble be expected from him whose Attention is j^ ' 
for ever fixed upon ballancing his Books, and watcb' 
ing over his Ezpences? And at best, let Frugality and 
Parsimony be the Virtues of the Merchant, how much 
is his punctual Dealing below a Gentleman's Charity to 
the Poor, or Hospitality among his Neighbours? 

Captain SHmfY observed Sir Andpet very diligent 
in hearing Sir Roger, and had a Mind to turn the Dls,' 
course, by taking Notice in general from the highest 
to the lowest Parts of humane Society, there was a 
secret, tho' unjust Way amone Men, of indulging the 
Seeds of Ill.'nature and Envy, Dy comparing their own 
State of Life to that of another, and grudging the 
A{K>roach of their Neighbour to their own Happiness; 
and on the other Side, he who is the less at his Ease 
repines at the other who, he thinks, has unjustly the 
Advantage over hini' Thus the civil and military LJst 
look upon each other with much Ql-nature; the Soldier 
repines at the Courtier's Power, and the Courtier rallies 
the Soldier's Honour; or, to come to lower Instances, 
the private Men in the Horse and Foot of an Army, 
the Carmen and Coachmen in the City^^treets, mutually 
look upon each other with Ill-will, when they are in 
Competition for Quarters or the Way in 4eir respective 
Motions. 

It is very well, good Captain, interrupted Sir Andfeti 
You may attempt to turn the Discourse, if you think St, 
but I must however have a Word or two with Sir 
Roger; who, I see, thinks he has paid me off, and been 
very severe upon the Merchant I shall not, continued 
he, at this Time remind Sir Roger of ie great and 
noble Monuments of Charity and publick Spirit which 
have been creeled by Merchants since the Reformation, 
but at present content my self with what he allows us, 
Parsimony and Frugality- If it were consistent with the 
Quality of so antient a Baronet as Sir Roger, to kera an 
Accompt or measure things by the most infallible Way, 
that of Numbers, he would prefer our Parsimony to bis 
Hospitality 
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No. 174. Hos^talitr. If to drink so many Hogsheads is to be 
Wednes' bcspitable, we do not contend for the Fame of that 
S^lW Virtues hut it would be worth while to consider, 
1^ ' whether so many Artificers at work ten Days together 
by my Appointment, or so many Peasants made merry 
on Sir Rogers Charge, are the Men more obliged) I 
believe the Families of the Artificers will thank me, 
more than the Housholds of the Peasants shall Sir Rocee, 
Sir SoGEK gives to his Men, but I place mine above the 
Necessity or Obligation of my Bounty. I am in very 
little Pain for the Soman Proverb upon the Carthagiaian 
Traders; the Romaaa were their professed Enemies i I 
am only sorry no Carthaginian Histories have come 
to our Hands) we might l^ve been taught perhaps by 
them some Proverbs against the Roman Generosity, in 
fightitu; for and bestowing other People's Goods. But 
since Sir Soges has taken Occasion from an old Proverb 
to be out of Humour with Met%:haots, it should be no 
Offence to offer one not quite so old in their Defence. 
When a Man havens to break in Holland, they say 
of him that be has not kept true Accompts. This 
Fiifase, perhaps, among us would appear a soft or humoT'' 
ous way of speaking, but with that exact Nation it bears 
the highest Reproach; for a Man to be mistaken in the 
Calculation of his Ezpence, in his Ability to answer 
hiture Demands, or to be impertinently sanguine in 
putting his Credit to too great Adventure, are all lo' 
stances of as much Infamy, as with gayer Nations to 
be failing in Courage or common Honesty. 

Numbers are so much the Measure of every ttiing 
that is valuable, that it is not possible to demonstrate the 
Success of any Action, or the Prudence of any Underi' 
taldng, without them. I say this in Answer to what 
Sir Roger is pleased to say. That little that is truly noble 
can be expected from one who is ever poring on his 
Casb-book or ballancing his Accompts. when I have 
my Returns from Abroad, I can tell to a Shilling by the 
Help of Numbers the Profit or Loss by my Adventure j 
but I ought also to be able to shew that I had Reason 
lot maki^ it, either from my own Experience or that 
of other nople, or from a reasonable Presumption that 

my 
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my Returns will be sufficient to answer my Expence No. 174. 
and Hazard i and this is never to be done without the Wedaei' 
Skill of Numbers. For Instance, if I am to trade to T^' ,„ 
Turkey, I ought beforehand to know the Demand of 17^ ' 
our Manulacttires there as well as of their Silks in 
England, and the customary Prices that are given for 
both in eadi Country. I ought to have a clear Kncw^ 
ledge of these Matters before^hand, that I may presume 
upon sufficient Returns to answer the Charge of the 
Cfargo I have Gtted out, the Freight and Assi^-ance out 
and home, the Customs to the Queen, and the Interest 
of my own Money, and besides all these Ezpences a 
reasonable Profit to my selL Now what is there of 
Scandal in this Skill? What has the Merchant done 
that he should be so little in the good Graces of Sir 
Roger f he throws down no Man's Enclosures, and 
tramples upon no Man's Com; he takes nothinf &om 
the industrious Labourer; he pays the poor Man for 
bis Work; he communicales his Profit with Mankind 1 
by the Preparation of liis Cargo and the Manufacture 
^ his Returns, he furnishes Employment and Subsist^ 
ance to greater Numbers than the richest Nobleman; 
and even the Nobleman Is obliged to him for finding 
out foreign Markets for the Produce of his Estate, and 
for making a great Addition to his Rents; and yet 'tis 
certain tliat none of all these Things could be done by 
him without the Exercise of his Skill in Numbers. 

This is the Oeconomy of the Merchant, and the Con/ 
duct of the Gentleman must be the same, unless by 
scomiag to be the Steward, he resolves the Steward 
shall be the Gentleman. The Gentleman no more than 
the Merchant is able without the Help of Numbers to 
account for the Success of any Action, or the Prudence 
of any Adventure. If, for Instance, the Chace is his 
whole Adventure, his only Returns must be the Stag's 
Horns in the ^eat Hall, and the Fox's Nose upon me 
Stable Door, without Doubt Sir Roger knows the full 
Value of these Retiu-ns ; and if beforchaoid he had conv 
puted the Charges of the Chace, a Gentleman of his 
Discretion would certainly have bang'd up all his Dc^, 
he would never have brought back so many fine Horses 
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No. 174. to the Kennel, he would never have gone so often like 
Vtiatv a Blast over Fields of Com- If such too had been the 
gS,i9 Conduct of all his Ancestofs, he might truly have 
1^' ' boasted at this Day that the Antiqmty of his Family 
had never been sullied by a Trade; a Mercliant had 
never been permitted with his whole Estate to pwxhase 
a Room for bis Picture in the Gallery of the Coveblys, 
(» to claim his Descent &om the Maid of Honour. 
But 'tis very happy for Sir Kdges that the Merchant 
paid so dear for lus Ambition. 'Tis the Misfortune of 
many other Gentlemen to turn out of the Seats of 
dieir Ancestors, to make Way for such new Masters 
as have been more exact m their Accompts than 
themselves; and certainly he deserves the Estate a 
great deal better who has got it by his Industry, than 
he who has lost it by bis Negligence. T 

No. 175, 

[BUDGELL] Thursday, September 20, 

Proximug a teeth ignis deknditur aegre, — Ovid. Fem, Am, 

I SHALL thb Day entertain my Peaders with two or 
three Letters I have received from my Correspond.' 
entsi The Erst discovers to me a Species of Feioales 
which have hitherto escaped my Notice, and is as follows. 

'Mr. Spectator, 
I am a young Gentleman of a competent Fortune, and 
a sufficient Taste of Learning, to spend five or six Hours 
every Day very agreeably among my Books. That I 

! might have nothing to divert me from my Studies, and 

to avoid the Noises of Coaches and Chairinen, I have 

r taken Lodgings in a very narrow Street, not iar from 

White^haiii but it is my Misfortune to be so posted, that 
my Lodgings are directly opposite to those of a JezebeL 
You are to know. Sir, that a Jezebel (so called by the 
Neighbourhood from displaying her pernicious Charms 
at her Window) appears constantly dress'd at her Sash, 
and has a thousand Uttle Tricks and Fooleries to attract 
the Eyes of all the idle young Fellows in the Neighbour-- 
hood. I have seen more than six Persons at once from 

thefr 
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their sereral W^indows obserrmg tlie Jezebel I am now No, 175> 

complaining oi I at first looked on her my self with the P*'"'!^^' 

highest Contempt, coold divert my self with her Airs f^ '"• 

for half an Hour, and afterwards take up my Plutaivb 

with great Tranquility of Mindt but was a little vexed 

to Gnd that in less than a Month she had considerably 

stoln iq>on my Time, so that f resolved to look at her 

no more. But the Jezebel who, as I suppose, might think 

it a diminution to her Honour, to have the Number 

of her Gazers lessen'd, resolved not to part with me so, 

and begua to play so many new Tricks at her Window. 

that it was impossible for me to forbear observing her. 

I verity believe she put het self to the Expeoce of a 

new Wax Baby on purpose to plague me | she used to 

dandle and play with this F^re as impertinently as 

if it had been a real Child t Sometimes she would let 

iaH a Glove or a Pincushion in the Street, and shut 

or open her Casement three or [our times in a Minute, 

When I had ateiost weaned my self from this, she came 

in her Shift Sleeves, and dress d at the Window, I had 

no way left but to let down my Curtains, which I 

submitted to, though It considerably darkned my Room, 

and was pleased to think that I had at last got the 

better of her; but was surprized the next Morning to 

hear her talking out of her Window quite cross the 

Street, with another Woman that lodges over me i I 

am since informed, that she made her a Visit, and got 

acquainted with her, within three Hours after the Fall 

of my Window:<;urtains. 

Sir, I am plagued every Moment in the Day one 
way or other in my own Chambers) and the Jezebel 
has the Satisfaction to know, that, though I am not 
looking at her, I am llst'ning to her impertinent Dialogues 
that pass over my Head, I would immediately change 
my Lodgings, but that I think It might look like a plam 
Confession that I am conquered ( and besides this, I am 
told that most Quarters of the Town are infested with 
these Creatures. If they are so, I am sure 'tis such an 
Abuse, as a Lover of Learning and Silence ought to 
take Notice oL 

/ am, Sir, Yours, £c' 
I 
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No. 175. I am afraid, by some Lines in this Letter, that my 
T^urti^yi young Student is touched with a Distemper which he 
l^T hardly seems to dream of, and is too far gone in it 
to receive Advice. However, I shall Animadvert in 
due time on the Abuse which he mentions, having 
my self observed a Nest of Jezebels near the Temple, 
who make it their EKversion to draw up the Eyes ci 
young Templars, that at the same time they may see 
them stumble in an unlucky Gutter which runs under 
the Window, 

'Mr- Sfktatob, 
I have lately read the Conclusion of yoif forty> 
seventh Speculation i^n Butts with great Heasure, and 
have ever since been throughly perswaded that one of 
diose Gentlemen Is eztreamly necessary to enliven 
Conversation. I bad an Entertainment last Week tq>on 
the Water for a Lady to whom I make my Addresses, 
with several of our Friends of both Sexes. To divert 
the Company in general, and to shew my Mistress in 
particular my Genius for Raillery, I took one of the 
most celebrated Butts in Town along with me. It is 
with the utmost Shame and Confusion that I must 
acquaint you with the Sequel of my Adventure i As 
soon as we were got into the Boat I played a Sentence 
or two at my Butt which I thought very smart, when 
my ill Gemus, who I verily believe inspired him 
purely for my Destruction, si^gested to hun such a 
Reply, as got all the Lau^ter on bis side. I was 
dashed at so unexpected a Turn, which the Butt per.- 
ceiving, resolved not to let me recover my self, and 
pursuing his Victory, rallied and tossed me in a most 
uomerciful and barbarous manner 'till we came to 
Chelsea, I had some smaU Success while we were 
eating Cheese'^kesi but coining Home he renewed 
his Attacks with his former gocd Fortune, and equal 
Diversion to the whole Company. In short. Sir, I 
must ingenuously own that I was never so handled 
in all my Life ; and to compleat my Misfortune, I am 
since told that the Butt, flushed with his late Victory, 
has made a Visit or two to the dear Object of my 
Wishes 
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Wishes, so that I am at once in danger of losing all No. 175. 
my Pretensions to Wit, and my Mistress into the 35"'!^' 
Bargain. This, Sir, is a true Account ot my present ^^ ' 
Troubles, whidi you are the more obliged to assist me 
in, as you were your scli in a great measure the 
Cause of them, by recommending to us an Instnunent, 
and not instructing us at the same time how to play 
tqion it 

I have been thinking whether it might not be highly 
convenient, that all ^fl^ should wear an Inscription 
afOzed to some Part of their Bodies, shewing on which 
side they are to be come at, and that if any of them 
are Persons of unequal Tempers, there should be some 
Method taken to inform the World at what Time it 
is safe to attack them, and when you had best let 
them alone. But submitting these Matters to your 
more serious Consideration 

/ am, Sir, Yours, Lc' 

I have, indeed, seen and heard of several young 
Gentlemen under the same Misfortune with my pres^ 
ent Correspondent The best Bule I can lay down 
for them to avoid the like Calamities f^r the future, is, 
throughly to consider not only Whether their Com^ 
paaions are weak, but Whether themselves are Wits. 

The following Letter comes to me from Exeter, and 
being credibly mformed that what it contains is Matter 
of Fact, I shall give it my Reader as it was sent me. 

' Mr, Spectator, Exeter, Sept. 7. 

You were pleased in a late Speculation to take Notice 
of the Inconvenience we lie under in the Country, 
in not being able to keep Pace with the Fashion; but 
there is another Misfortune which we are subject to, 
and is no less grievous than the former, which has 
hitherto escaped your Observation. I mean, the having 
things palmed upon us for London Fashions, which 
were never once beard of there, 

A Lady of this Place had some time since a Box of 
the newest Ribbons sent down by the Coach i Whether 
it was her own malicious Inventioa, or the Wantonness 

of 
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No, 175. of a Loadoa Milliaer, I am not able to inform 
Thursday, you i but, among the rest, there was one Cherry-' 
§^'' ^^' coloured Kibboo, consisting of about half a dozen Yards, 
made up in the Figure of a Small Head-'drcss. The 
foresaid Lady had me Assurance to affirm, amidst a 
Circle of Female Inquisitors, who were present at the 
opening of the Box, that tl^ was the newest Fashion 
worn at Court Accordingly the next Sunday we had 
several Females, who came to Church with their 
Heads dress'd wholly in Ribbons, and looked like so 
many Victims ready to be SacriOced. This is still a 
reigning Mode among us. At the same time we 
have a Sett of Gentlemen, who take the Liberty to 
appear in all publick Places without any Buttons to 
their Coats, which they supply with several little silver 
Hasps; tho' our freshest Advices h-om London make 
no mention of any such Fashion ; and we are some/ 
thing shy of affording Matter to the ButtoiMnakers for 
a second Fetition. 

What I would humbly propose to the Publick is, that 
there may be a Society erected in London, to consist 
of the most skilful Persons of both Sexes for the la- 
apection of Modes and Fashions; and that hereafter 
no Person or Persons shall presume to appear singularly 
habited in any Part of the Country, without a Testis* 
monial from the foresaid Society that their Dress is 
answerable to the Mode at London. By this means. 
Sir, we shall know a little whereabout we are. 

If you could bring this Matter to bear, you would 
very much obl^e great Numbers of your Country 
Friends, and among 'Cat rest, 

Your very Humble Servant, 
X Jack Modish.' 

No. 176- 

[STEELE] Friday, Sepiember 21. 

Parvuia, pumilio, \apiTav jiCa, tota memtn saL — Luc. 

THERE are in the following Letter Matters which I, 
a Batchelor, cannot be supposed to be acquainted 
with; therefore shall not pretend to explain upon it till 
further 
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lurther Consiitefation, but leave the Author of the No. 176. 
E|Hstle to express his Coadition his own Way. SlffS. 

'Mr, Spectator, '^ 

I do not deny but you appear in many of your Papers 
to understand humane Life pretty well; but there are 
very many things which you cannot possibly have a 
true Notion of, in a single Life j these are such as respect 
the married State i otherwise I cannot account for your 
having over-'looked a very good sort of People, which 
are commonly called in Scorn the Hea'peckt, You 
are to understand that I am one of those innocent 
Mortals, who suffer Derision under that W^ord, for being 
governed by the best of Wives. It would be worth 
your Consideration to enter into the Nature of Affeo' 
tion it self, and tell us, according to your Philosophy, 
why it is that our Dears should do what they will witii 
us, shall be froward, ill.'natured, assuming, sometimes 
whine, al others rail, then swoon away, men come to 
Life, have the Use of Speech to the greatest Fluency 
imaginable, and then sink away again, and all because 
they fear we do not love them enough; that is, the 
poor things love us so heartily, that they cannot think 
it possible we should be able to love them in so gr^t 
a Degree, which makes them take on so. I say, Sir, a 
true good'natur'd Man, whom Rakes and Libertmes call 
Hea^'peckt, shall fall into all these different Moods with 
his dear Life, and at the same time see they are wholly 
put on; and yet not be hard-hearted enough to tell the 
dear good Creature that she is an Hypocrite. This 
sort of good Man is very frequent in the populous and 
wealthy City of Laadon, and is the true hen^'veckt 
Man I the kind Creature cannot break through his Kind' 
nesses so ^ as to come to an Explanation with the 
tender Soul, and therefore goes on to comfort her when 
nothing ails her, to ^eease her when she is not angry, 
and to give her his Cash when he knows she does not 
want it ! rather than be uneasie for a whole Month, 
which is computed by hard^-hearted Men the ^»ce of 
Time wtiich a froward Woman takes to come to her 
self if you have Courage to stand out 

There 
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No, 176. There are indeed several other Species of the Hen" 
Fri<iay, peckt, and in my Opinion they are certainly the best 
hS^ Subjects the Queen has ! and for that Reason I take it to 
be your Duty to keep us above ContempL 

I do not Imow whether I make my self understood in 
the Representation of an hen^ckt Life, but I shall take 
Leave to give you an Account of my self, and my own 
Spouse. You are to know that I am reckoned no Fool, 
have on several Occasions been tried whether I will 
take ill Usage, and yet the Event has been to my Ad^ 
vantage! and yet there is not such a Slave in Turkey 
as I am to my Dear, She has a good Share of Wit, and 
is what you call a very pretty araxeable Woman. I 
perfectly doat on her, and my Afrectlon to her gives 
me all the Anxieties imaginable but that of Jealousle. 
My being thus confident of her, I take, as much as I 
can ftidge of my Heart, to be the Season, lliat what' 
ever she does, tho' it be never so much against my 
Inclination, there is still left something in her Manner 
that is amiable. She will sometimes look at me wi^ 
an assumed Grandeur, and pretend to resent that I have 
not had Respect enough for her Opinion in such an 
Instance in Company. I cannot but smile at the pretty 
Anger she is in, and then she pretends she Is used like 
a Qiild. In a Word, our great Debate is which has the 
Superiority in Point of Understanding, She is eternally 
forming an Argument of Debate; to which I very 
indolently answer, Thou art mighty pretty. To this 
she answers. All the World but you think I have as 
much Sense as your selL I repeat to her, Indeed you 
are pretty. Upon this there is no Patience; she will 
throw down any thing about her, stamp, and pull off 
her Head'Cloaths, Fie, my Dear, say I; how can a 
Woman of your Sense till into such an intemperate 
Rage I This is an Ai^;ument which never ^ils. Indeed, 
my Dear, says she, ycxi make me mad sometimes, so 

Su do, with the siUy Way you have of treating me 
e a pretty Idiot Well, what have I got by putting 
her into good Humour J Nothing, but that I must con.- 
vince her of my good Opinion by my Practice j and 
then i am to give her Possession of my little ready 
Money 
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Money, and for a Day and a half following dislike all No. 176. 
the di^es, and extol every thing she approves. I am ^"•'I' 
so ezquifiitely fsnd c^ this Darli^, that I seldom see f^*- ^^ 
any tx my Friends, am uneasie m all Companies till 
I see her again; and when I come home she is in the 
Dumps, because she says she's sure I came so soon 
only because I think her handsome. I dare not upon 
this Occasion laugh; but tho' I am one of the warmest 
Churchmen in the Kii^^dom I am forced to rail at the 
Times, because she is a violent Whig. Upon this we 
talk Politicks so long, that she is convincd I kiss her 
for her Wisdom. It is a common Practice with me to 
ask her some Question concerning the Constitution, 
which she answers me in general out of Haringtoa's 
Oceana f Then I commend her strange Memory, and 
her Arm is immediately locked in mine. While 1 keep 
her in this Temper she plays before me, sometimes 
dancing in the Midst of the Room, sometimes striking 
an Air at her Spinet, varying her Posture and her 
Charms in such a Manner that I am in continual 
Pleasure) She will play the Fool if I allow her to be 
wise, but if she suspects I like her for her trifling she 
immediately grows grave. 

These are the Toils in which I am taken, and I carry 
off my Servitude as well as most Men ; but my Applica<' 
tioa to you is in Behalf of the Heo-'peckt in general, 
and I desire a Dissertatioa from you in Defence df u& 
You have, as I am informed, very good Authorities in 
our Favour, and hope you will not omit the Mention 
of the renowned Socrates, and his philosophidc Resig'' 
nation to his Wife Xaaiippe. This would be a very good 
Office to the World in general, for the Henypeckt are 
powerful in their Quality and Numbers, not only in 
Cities but in Courts; in the latter they are ever the 
most obsequious, in the former the most wealthy of all 
Men. Wl^ you have considered Wedlock throughly, 
you ought to enter into the Suburbs of Matrimony, and 
give us an Account of the Thraldom of kind Keepers 
and irresolute Lovers; the Keepers who cannot quit 
their fair ones tho' they see their approacliing Ruin; 
the Lovers who dare not marry, tho' they know they 
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No, 176. shall never be liap{>y without the Mistresses whom they 

Friday, cannot purchase on other Terms. 

f^ 21, y^ij^i ^iii t^ J, g,^, Embellishment to your Discourse, ^ 
will be. that you may Snd Instances of the Haughty, 
the Proud, the Froliclc, the Stubborn, who are each of 
them in secret downright Slaves to their Wives or 
Mistre^es. I must beg of you in the last Place to- 
dwell upon this, That the Wise and Valiant in all Ages 
have been ben'peckt; and that the sturdy Tempers 
.who are not Slaves to Affection, owe that Exemption 
to their being enthraled by Ambition, Avarice, or some 
meaner Passion. I have ten thousand thousand thin£s 
more to say, but my Wife sees me Writing, and wm. 
according to Custom, be consulted, if I do not seal this 
immediately. 

Yours, 
T Nathaniel Henroost' 

No, 177, 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, September 22. 

— Ohi« tolm bonuf, aut lace digaut 

Arcana, quakm Ceteris vult esse sacerdot, 
UUa aliena sibi credat mala t Juv. 

IN one of my last Week's Papers I treated of Good.- 
nature, as it is the effect of Constitution, I shall 
now speak of it as it is a Moral Virtue, The first may 
make a Man easie in himselj and agreeable to others, 
but implies no Merit in him that is possessed of iL A 
Man is no more to be praised upon this Account, than 
because he has a regular Pulse or a good Digestion. This 
Good.'nature however in the ConstitutioOi which Mr, 
Dryden somewhere calls a Milkiaess of Blood, is an 
admirable Ground.'work for the other. In order there.- 
fore to try our Good,'nature, whether it arises from the 
Body or the Mind, whether it be founded in the Animal 
or Rational Part of our Nature, in a word, whether it 
be such as is entituled to any other Reward, besides 
that secret Satisfaction and Contentment of Mind which is 
essentia to it, and the kind Reception it procures us in 
the World, we must examine it by the following Rules, 
First, Whether it acts with Steadiness and Unucvmity 
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- tn Sickness aoJ in Health, in Prosperity and in Ad' No. )77. 
versityi if otherwise, it is to be looked u(too as nothing Satwdgf, 
else but an Irradiation of the Mind from some new^^'^* 
Supply of ^irits, or a more kindly Circulation of the 
Blood. ^ Francis Bacon mentions a cunning SoUicitor, 
who would never ask a Favour of a great Man before 
^Dinner ( but took care to prefer his Petition af a time 
when the Party petitioned had his Mind free from Care, 
and his Appetites in good Humour- Such a transient 
Temporary Good^naturc as this, is not that PhilantbropbSe, 
that Love of Mankind, which deserves the Title of a 
Moral Virtue. 

The neit way of a Man's bringing his Good-'nature , 
to the Test is, to consider whether it operates according'- 
to the Rules of Reason and Dutyi For if, ootwithstano' 
1^ its general Benevolence to Mankind, it makes no 
distinction between its Objects, if it exerts it self pre 
miscuously towards the Deserving and the Undeserving, 
if it relieves alike the Idle and the Indigent, if it gives 
it self up to the first Petitioner, and lights iqton any 
iat rather by Accident than Choice, it may pass for 
an amiable Instinct, but must not assume the Name of 
a Moral Virtue. 1 

The third Tryal ol Good.Tiature wiS be the examm.' 
ing our selves, whether or no we are able to exert 
■ it to our own Disadvantage," and employ it on proper 
Ol^ects, notwithstanding any little Pain, Want or In' 
convenience which may arise' "to our selves from iti 
.In a word, whether we are willing to risque any part 
of our Fortune, our Reputation, our Health or Ease, for 
the Benefit of Mankind, Among all these Expressions of 
Goodrtiature, I shall single out that which goes under the 
general Name of Clwity, as It consists in relieving the 
tfiidigent ; that being a Trpl of this kind which offers f- 
it self to us almost at all Times and in every Place. 

I should propose it as a Rule to every one, who is 
provided wra any Competency of Fortune more than 
sufficient for the Necessaries of Life, to lay aside a 
certain Proportion of bis Income for the use of the 
Poor. This I would look upon as an Offering to him 
who has a R^bt to the whole, for the Use of those, 
III, c whom 
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No. 177. whom, in the Pass^ hereafter meationed, he has 6e^ 

t'**f^' scribed as his own Representatives upon ^th. At the 

[^ ' same time wc should manage our Charity with such 

Prudence and Caution, that we may not hurt our own 

Friends or Relations, whilst we are doing good to th^ 

who are Strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by an Example 
than by a Rule, 

Eugenius is a Man of an Universal Good'iiature, and 
Generous beyond the Extent of his Fortune, but withal 
so prudent in the Oeconomy of bis Affairs, that what 
goes out in Charity is made up by Good Management 
Eugenius has what the World calls Two hundred 
Pounds a Year ; but never values himself above Nine' 
score, as not thinking he has a right to the Tenth 
Part, which he always appropriates to charitable Uses, ' 
To this Sum he frequently makes other voluntary 
Additions, insomuch that in a good Year, for siKh he 
accounts those in which he has been able to make 
greater Bounties than ordinary, he has given above 
twice that Sum to the Sickly and Indigent Etigemus 
prescribes to himself many particular Days of Fastiiu; 
and Abstinence, in order to encrease his private Bank 
of Charity, and sets aside what would be the current 
Expences of those Times for the use of the Poor, He 
often goes a-^oot where his Business calls him, and at 
the End of his Walk has given a ShiUiiu;, which in bis 
ordinary Methods of Expence would have gone iot 
Coach'hire, to the first necessitous Person ttiat has 
Men in his way. I tiave known him, when he has 
been going to a Play, or an Opera, divert the Mony 
which was designed for that Fiu-pose, upon an Object 
of Charity whom he has met with in the Street and 
afterwards pass his Evening in a Coffee,'house, or at a 
Friend's Fireside, with much greater Satisfaction to him,' ' 
self than he could have received b-om the most ex' 
quisite Entertainments of the Theatre. By these means 
he is generotis without impoverishing himself and 
eojo ys his Estate by making it the Property of others. 
There are few Men so cramped in their private 
AEfairs, who may not be charitable after this maner, 
without 
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without any Disadvantage to themselves, or Prejudice No. 177. 
to their Families. It is but sometimes sacrificiiig a If''}',^'' 
Diversion or Convenience to the Poor, and turning the ^ ' 
usual Course of our Expences into a better ChuineL 
This is, I think, not only the most prudent and con> 
venient, but the most meritorious Piece of Charity, 
which we can put in Practice. By this Method we 
in some measure share the Necessities of the Poor 
at the same time that we relieve them, and make 
our selves not only their Patrons, but their Fellow.' 
Sufferers. 

Sit Th omas Brow n in the last Part of his Rei^o 
Medici/ in which he describes his Charity in several 
Heroic Instances, and with a noble Heat of Sentiments 
mentions that Verse in the Proverbs of Solomon, He 
thai givetb to the Poor leadeth to the Lord i ' There 
is more Ehetorick in that one Sentence,' says he, ' than 
in a Xribrary of Sermons i and indeed if those Sentences 
were understood by the Reader, with the same Emphasis 
as they are delivered by the Author, we needed not 
those Volumes of Instructions, but might be hoaest by 
an Epitome.' 

Ttus Pass^e in Scripture is indeed wonderfully fcto 
suasive, but 1 think the same Thought is carried much 
further in the New Testament, where our Saviour tells 
us in a most pathetick manner that be shall here.' 
after regard the doathing of the Naked, the feeding of 
the Hungry, and the visiting of the Imprisoned, as 
. Offices done to himself, and reward them accordingly. 
Pursuant to those Passages in Holy Scripture, I have 
some where met with the Epitaph of a charitable Man 
which lias very much pleased me. I cannot recollect 
the Words, but the Sense of it is to this Pw^se. What 
^ I spent I lost What I possessed is left to others. What 
I c^e away remains with me. 

Since I am thus insensibly engaged in Sacred Writ, 
I cannot forbear making an Extract of several Passages 
which I have always read with great Delight in the 
Book of Job. It is the Account -vnach that rioly Man 
gives of his Behaviour in the Days of his Prosperity, 
and if considered only as a human Con^iositioa, is a 

finer 
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S ^2^/' ^ *° ** "^ ^^ '^ ^y °^^ Author, 
1^,' ^^ '^^' ^ "'^^ ^* "* months past, as ia the days 

when God preserved axes When his caadle sbined 
upon tny headt and when by his light I walked 
through darkness I When the Almighty was yet with 
me/ when my Children were about mei When I 
washed my steps with butler/ and the rock poured 
out rivers of oyl 

When the ear heard me, then it blessed me/ and 
when the Eye saw me it gave witness to me. Because 
I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused 
the Widow's heart to sing for joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feel was I to the lamef I was a father to 
the poor, and the cause which f knew not / searched 
cut Did not I weep for him that was in trouble, 
was not my soul grieved for the poor/ ie( me be 
weighed in an even ballaace, that God may know 
mine integrity. If t did despise the cause of my 
man'servant or of my maid'servant when they con" 
tended with me i What then shall I do when God 
riseth up 1 and when he visiteth what shall I answer 
him f Did not he that made me in the womb, make 
him f and did not one fashion us in the womb f It 
I have with'held the poor from their desire, or have 
caused the eyes of the widow to fail/ or have eaten 
my morsel my self alone, and the fatherless hath not 
eaten thereof ( If I have seen any perish for want 
of cloathing, or any poor without coverings If his 
loyns have not blessed me, and if he were not warmed 
with the fleece of my sheep i If I have lift up my 
hand against the fatherless when I saw my help in 
the gate i Then let mine arm fall from my shoulder' 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bane. If I 
have rejoiced at the Destruction of him that hated 
me, or Hit up my self when evil found him. Neither 
have I suffered my mouth to sin, by wishing a curse 
to his soul The stranger did not lodge in the street f 
but I opened my doors to the traveller. II my land 

cry 
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cry against me, or that the furrows likewise thereof Na,l77 
complain i If I have eaten the fruits thereof without §"'"'^9'' 
many, or iiave caused the owners thereof to lose their ^^ ^^' 
life/ Let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle 
instead of barley, L 

No, 178. 

[STEELE] Monday, September 24, 

CotnU in axorem . — Hor. 

T CANNOT defer taking Notice of this Letter, 

'Mr. Sfectatot, 
I am but too good a Judge of your Paper of the 15th 
Instant, wtiich 'a a Master .-Piece ; I mean that of Jealousie i 
But I think it unworthy of you to speak of that Tortiffe 
in the Breast of a Man, and not to mention also the 
Pangs of it in the Heart of a W^oman. You have very 
judiciouslyi and with the greatest Penetration imagin.' 
able, considered it as ^oman is the Creature of whom 
the Diffidence is raised i but not a Wot6 of a Man who 
is so unmerciful as to move jealousie in his Wife, and 
not care whether she is so or not It is possible you 
may not believe there are such Tyrants in the World; 
but alas I can tell you of a Man who is ever out of 
Humour in his Wife's Company, and the pleasantest 
Maa in the World every where dsej the greatest 
Sloven at Home when he appears to none but bis 
Family, and most exactly well'dressed in all ot^ 
Places. Alas, Sir, is it of Course, that to deliver one's 
self wholly into a Man's Power without Possibility of . 
Appeal to any other Jurisdiction but to his own Re.- 
flexions, is so little an Obligation to a Gentleman that 
he can be offended and fall into a Rage, because my 
Heart swells Tears into my Eyes when I see him in 
a cloudy Mood 7 I pretend to no Succour, and hope for 
no Relief but from himself; and yet he that has Sense 
and Justice in every thing else, never reflects, tliat to 
come home only to sleep off an Intemperance, and 
spend all the Time he is there as if it were a Punish.' 
ment, cannot but give the Anguish of a jealous Mind. 

He 
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No, 176. He always leaves his Home as if he were going to 
Hwi^y, Court, and returns as if he were entring a GaoL I 
^^ 2^' could add to this, that from his Company and his usual 
Discourse, he does not scruple being thought an aban/ 
doned Man as to his Morals. Your own Imagination 
will say enotigh to you concerning the Condition of 
me his Wife; and I wish you would be so good as to 
represent to him, for he is not ill/natured and reads 
you mw^, that the Moment I hear the Door shut after 
him, I throw my self upon my Bed, and drown the 
Child he is so fond of with my Tears, and often friditen 
it with my Cries; that I curse my Being; that I run 
to my Glass all OTcr.-bathed in Sorrows, and help the 
Utterance of my inward Anguish by beholding the 
Gush of my own Calamities as my Tears fall from my 
Eyes, This looks like an imagine Picture to tell you, 
but indeed this is one of my Pastimes. Hitherto f have 
only told you the general Temper of my Mind, but 
how shall I give you an Account of the Distraction of 
it i Could you but conceive how cruel I am one Moment 
in my Resentment, and, at the ensuing Minute, when 
I place him in the Condition my Anger would bring 
him to, how compassionate; it would give you some 
Notion how miserable I am, and how little I deserve 
it Whea I remonstrate with the greatest Gentleness 
that is possible against unhandsome Appearances, and 
that married Persons are under particular Rules; when 
he is in the best Humour to receive this, I am answered 
only, That I expose my own Reputation and Sense if I 
appear jealous. I wish, good Sir, you would take this 
into serious Consideration, and admonish Husbands and 
Wives what Terms they ought to keep towards each 
other. Your Thoughts on this important Subject will 
have the greatest Reward, that whidi descends on such 
as feel the Sorrows of the Afflicted. Give me Leave to 
subscribe my self. 

Your uafortunate, 

bumble Servant, 

Ceunda.' 

I 
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I had it in my Thoughts, before I received the Letter No. 17S. 
of this LadJ^ to consider this dreadful Passion in the ^^' 
Mind of a woman ; and the Smart she seems to feel, ^^ ^^ 
does not abate the Inclination I bad to recommend to 
Husbands a more regular Behaviour, than to give the 
most exquisite of Torments to those who love them, 
nay whose Torment would be abated if they did not 
love them. 

It is wonderful to observe how little is caade of this 
ine^essible Injury, and how easily Men get into an 
Habit of being least agreeable where they are most 
obliged to be so. But this Subject deserves a distinct 
Spcoilation, and I shall observe for a Day or two the 
Behaviour of two or three happy Pair I am acquainted 
with, before I pretend to make a System of Conjural 
Morality. I design in the first Place to go a few Miles 
out of Town, and there I know where to meet one 
who practises all the Parts of a fine Gentleman in 
the I^^ of an Hu^and. When he was a Batchelor 
much Business made him particularly negligent in 
his Habit; but now there is no young Lover living 
so exact in the Care of his Person. One who asked 
why he was so long washing his Mouth, and so 
delicate in the Choice and Wearingof his Linnen? 
was answered, Because there is a Woman of Merit 
obliged to receive me kindly, and I think it incumbent 
upon me to make her Inclination go along with her 
Duty. 

If a Man would give himself leave to think, he would 
not be so unreasonable as to expect Debauchery and 
Innocence could live in Commerce together; or hope 
that Flesh and Blood is capable of so strict an Allegiaoce, 
as that a fine Woman must go on to improve her self 
'till she is as good and impassive as an Angel, only to 
preserve a Fidelity (o a Brute and a Satyr. The Lady 
who desires me for her Sake to end one of my Papers 
with the followii^ Letter, 1 am perswaded thinks such 
a Perseverance very impracticable. 

'Husband, 
Stay more at Home. I know where you visited at 
Seven 
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No, 176. Seren of Clock on Thursday ETemng. The Colonel 
Mwiday, whom you charged me to see no more, is in Town, 
1^ T Martha Hotssewife.' 

No, 179, 

[ADDISON,] Tuesday, September 25- 

Cealuriae aeaiorutn agilaat eipertia bvgiii 
Celt! praclereunt auatrra poeayata RhatnatSt 
Oame tulil ptiticUim qui miscuil utile duki, 
Lecterem dekctaado pan'tcrque moaeadoi—iiot. 

I MAY cast my Readers under two general Divisions, 
the Mercurial and the Saturnine. The first are 
the gay part of my Disciples, who require Speculations 
of wit and Humour; the others are those of a more 
solemn and sober Turn, who find no Pleasure but in 
Papers of Morality and sound Sense) the former call 
every thing that is Serious Stupid. The latter look^won 
every thing as Impertinent mat is Ludicrous, were 
I always Grave one half of my Readers would fall off 
from me t ^ere I always Merry I should lose the other. 
I make it ttierefore my endeavour to find out Entertain.' 
ments of both kinds, and by that means perhaps con^t 
the good of both more tb^ I should do, did I always 
write to the particular Taste of either, hs they neither 
of them know what I proceed i^n, the sprightly Reader, 
who takes up my Paper in order to be diverted, very 
often finds tumself engaged unawares in a serious and 
n-ofitable Course of thi^ingj as on the contrary die 
Thoughtful Man, wlio perhaps may hope to find some'' 
thing Solid, and full of deep Reflection, is very often 
insensibly betrayed into a Fit of Mirth. In a word, 
the Reader sits down to my Entertainment without 
knowing his Bill of Fare, and has therefore at least the 
Pleasure of hoping there may be a Dish to his Palate. 

I must confess, were I left to my self, I should rather 
aim at Instructing than Diverting ; but if we will be use.' 
ful to the World, we must take it as we find it Authors 
of professed Severity discourage the looser part of Man/ 
kind from having any thing to do with their \^ritings, 
A Man must have Virtue in him, before he will enter 
upon the Reading of a Seneca or an Epictetus, The 

very 
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very Title of a Moral Treatise has something in it No. 179. ' 
Austere and Shocking to the Careless and Inconsiderate. J"^*^' 

For this reason several unthinking Persons fall in ^^ ^ 
my way, who would give no attention to Lectures 
duivered with a Religious Seriousness or a Philosophic 
Gravity. They are insnared into Sentiments of Wisdom 
and Virtue when they do not think of it ; and if by that 
means they arrive only at such a degree of Considera.' 
tion as may dispose them to listen to more studied and 
elaborate Discourses, I shall not think my Speculations 
useless, 1 might likewise observe, that the Gloominess 
in which sometimes the Minds of the best Men are in^ 
volved, very often stands in need of such little incite^ 
ments to Mirth and Laughter, as are apt to disperse 
Melancholy, and put our Faculties in good Humour. 
To which some will add, that the British Climate, more 
than any other, makes Entertainments of this nature in 
a manner necessary. 

If what I have here said does not recommend, it will 
at least excuse, the Variety of my Speculations. I would 
not willingly Laugh but in order to Instruct, or if I 
sometimes ^ in this Point, when my Mirth ceases 
to be Instructive, it shall never cease to be Innocent. 
A Scrtmilous Conduct in this Particular has, perhaps, 
more Merit in it than the generality of Readers imagine i 
did they know how many Thoughts occur in a point of 
Humour, which a discreet Author in Modesty st^presses; 
how many Stroaks of Railery present themselves, which 
could not fail to please the ordinary Taste of Mankind, 
hut are stifled in their Birth by reason of some remote 
Tendency which they carry in them to corrupt the 
Minds of those who read mem; did they know how 
many glances of Ill'iMtin^ are industriously avoided for 
fear of doing Ii^ury to the Reputation of another, they 
woidd be apt to think kindly of those Writers who en^ 
deavour to make themselves diverting wi^out being 
ImmoraL One may apply to these Au£ors that Passage 
in WaUer. 
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No. 179. As nothing is more easie than to be a Wit with all the 
T^'lay, aboT&onentioaed Liberties, it requires some Genius and 
^pt. ^5, invention (q appear such without them. 

What I have here said is not only in regard to the 
Publick, but with an Eye to my particular Correspondent 
who has sent me the following Letter, which 1 have 
castrated in some places upon these Considerations. 

'Sir, 

Having lately seen your Discourse upon a Match of 
Grinning, I cannot forbear giving you an account of a 
Whistling Match, which, with many others, I was en/ 
tertained with about three Years since at the Bath. The 
Prize was a Guinea, to be conferred upon the ablest 
Whistler, that is, on him who could Whistle clearest, 
and go through his Tune without Laughing, to which 
at the same time he was provoked by the An^ck Postures 
of a Merry'Andrew, who was to stand upon the Stage 
and play his Tricks in the Eye of the Performer. There 
were three Competitors for the Ring. The first was a 
Flow.'man of a very promising Aspect; his Featwes 
were steady, and his Muscles composed in so inflexible a 
stupidity, that upon his first appearance every one gave 
the Guinea for lost The Pickled ' Herriiu' however 
found the way to shake him, for upon his Whistling a 
Country Jigg this unlucky Wa^ danced to it with such 
a variety of Distortions and Gnmacesi that the Country 
Man could not forbear smiling upon him, and by that 
means spoiled his Whistle and lost the Prize. 

The next that mounted the Stage was an Under.' 
Citizen of the Bath, a Person remarkable among die 
inferior People of that Place for his great Wisdom and 
his broad Band. He contracted his Mouth with mtich 
Gravity, and, that he might dispose his Mind to be 
more serious than ordinary, begun the Tune of the 
Children in the Wood, and went throi^h rart of it 
with good Success, when on a sudden the wit at his 
Elbow, who had appeared wonder^Ily grave and attend 
tive for some time, gave him a touch upon the left 
Shoulder, and stared turn in the Face with so bewitch' 
log a Grinn, that the Whistler relaxed his Fibres into 
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a kiad of Simper, and at length burst out into an open No. 179, 
Laugh. The third who entered the Lists was a Foot' J"**^' 
man, who in defiance of the MerryAndrew, and all ji^ "' 
his Arts, whistled a Scotch Tune and an Ifaliaa Sonata, 
with so sctlcd a Countenance, that he bore away the 
Prize, to the great Admiration of some Hundreds of 
Persons, who, as well as my selt were present at this 
Tryal of SkilL Now. Sir, I humbly conceive, whatever 
you have determined of the Grinners, the Whistlers 
ought to be encouraged, not only as their Art is 
practised without Distortion, but as it improves Country 
Musick, promotes Gravity, and teaches ordinary People 
to keep their Countenances, if they see any thing 
ridiculous in their Betters j besides that it seems an En- 
tertainment very particularly adapted to the Batbt as it 
is usual for a Rider to Wlustle to his Horse when he 
woidd make his Waters pass, 

/ am, Sir, £>c. 

Postcript, 

After having dispatched tfiese two important Points of 
Grinning and Whistling, I hope you will oblige the 
World with some Reflections upon Yawning, as I have 
seen it practised on a Twelfth,'Nigbt, among other 
Christmas Gambols, at the House of a very worthy 
Gentleman, who always entertains his Tenants at that 
time of the Year, They Yawn for a Cheshire Cheese, 
and begin about Mid,au^ht, when the whole Con^ny 
is* diq>osed to be drowsie. He that Yawns widest, and 
at the same time so naturally as to produce the most 
Yawns among his Spectators, carries home the Cheese. 
If you handle this Subject as you ot^ht, I question not 
but your Paper will set half the Kii^om a Yawning, 
tho' I dare promise you it will never make any Bo^ 
M asleep,' L 



Wednesday 
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.^---. No 160. 

Wednes. [STEELE.] Wednesday, September 26. 
Deliraat rcges, pitehmlur AcbiHr—Hor, 



Sept. 



THE following Letter has so much height and good 
Sense, that I cannot forbear inserting it, tbo' it 
relates to an hardened Sinner, whom I have very little 
Hopes of reforming, viz, Lewis XIV. of franco 

'Mr, Spectator, 

Amidst the Variety of Subjects of which you have 
treated, I could wish it had Isulen in your Way to exf 
pose the Vanity of Conquests. This Thought would 
naturally lead one to the Freacb King, who has been 
generally esteemed the greatest Conquerour of our Age, 
till her Majesty's Armies had torn from him so many 
of his Countries, and deprived him of the Fruit of aU 
his former Victories. For my own Part, if I were to 
draw his Picture, I should be for taking him no lower 
than to the Peace of Resvrick, just at the End of bis 
Triumphs, and before bis Reverse of Fortune ; and even 
then I should not forbear thinking his Ambition had 
been vain and unprofitable to himself and his Peofde, 

As for himself, it is certain he can have gained 
nothing by bis Conquests, if they have not rendered 
him Renter of more Subjects, more Riches, or greater 
Power. What I shall be able to ofter upon these Heads, 
I resolve to submit to your Consideration. 

To begin then with his Increase of Subjects. From 
the Time he came of Age, and has been a Manager for 
himself, all the People he had acquired were such only 
as he had reduced by his Wars, and were left in his 
Possession by the Peace i he had conquered not above 
one Third Part of Flanders, and consequently no more 
than one Third Part of the Inhabitants of that Province, 

About 100 Years ago the Houses in that Country 
were all numbered, and by a just Computation the In^ 
habitants of all sorts could not then exceed 750000 
Souls. And if any Man will consider the Desolation 
by almost perpetual Wars, the numerous Armies that 
have lived almost ever since at Discretion upon the 
People 
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People, and how much of their Commerce has removed No, 180. 
for more Security to other Places, he will have little J'e<lfle«^ 
Reason to imagine that their Numbers have since in- ^> ,, 
creased ; and therefore with one Third Part of that j^ ' 
Province that Prince can have gained no more than one 
Third Part of the Inhabitants, or 250000 new Subjects, 
even though it should be supposed they were all con/ 
tented to live still in their native Country, and transfer 
their Allegiance to a new Master. 

The Fertility of tfiis Province, its convenient Situation 
ior Trade and Commerce, its Capacity for furnishing 
Employment and Subsistence to great Numbers, and the 
vast Armies that have been maintained here, make it 
credible that the remainiiu; two Thirds of Flanders 
are equal to all his other Conquests j and consequently 
by all he cannot have gained more than 750000 new 
Subjects, Men, Women, and Children, especially if a 
Deduction shall be made of such as have retired irom 
the Conqueror to live under their old Masters. 

It is Time now to set his Loss against his ProGt, 
and to shew for the new Subjects he bad acquired how 
many old ones he bad lost in the Acquisition i 1 think 
that in his Wars he has seldom brought less into the 
Field in all Places than 200000 fighting Men, besides 
what have been left in Garrisons j and I think the 
common Computation is, that of an Army, at the latter 
End of a Cami>aign, without Sieges or Battle, scarce four 
Fifths can be mustered of those that came into the Field 
at the Beginning of the Year. His Wars at several 
Times till the last Peace have held about 20 Years [ and 
if 40000 yearly lost, or a fifth Part of his Armies, are 
to be multiply'd by 20, he cannot have lost less than 
800000 of his old Subjects, all ablcbody'd Men, a 
greater Number than the new Subjects he had acquired. 

But Ibis Loss is not alli Providence seems to have 
equally divided the whole Mass of Mankind into different 
Sexes, that every Woman may have her Husband, and 
that both may equally contribute to the Continuance of the 
Sp^es. It follows then that for all the Men that have 
been lost as many Women must have lived single, and 
it were but Charity to believe they have not done all the 
Service 
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No. laa Service they were capable of doing in their Generation. 

WcdacB- In so long a Course of Years great Part of them must 

Sept. 26 ^^^ ^Y^i ^>od aU the rest must go off at last wi^out 

jTJl, ' leaving any Representatives behind. By this Account he 

must have lost not only 800000 Subjects, but double that 

Number, and all the Increase that was reasonably to be 

expected from if> 

It is said in the last War there was a Famine in his 
Kingdom which swMt away two Millions of his People. 
This is hardly credible i if the Loss was only of one Hfth 
Part of that Sum it was very great. But 'tis no Wonder 
there should be Famine where so much of the People's 
Sdbstance is taken away for the King's use thai they have 
not sufficient left to provide against Accidents, where so 
many of the Men are taken fr^i the Plough to serve the 
King in his Wars, and a great Part of the Tillage is left 
to the weaker Hands of so many Women and Children. 
Whatever was the Ixsb, it must undoubtedly be placed to 
the Account of his Ambition. 

And so must also the Destruction or Banishment of 3 
or 400000 of his reformed Subjects; he cot^ have no 
other Reasons for valuing those Lives so very cheap, but 
only to recommend himself to the Bigotry of the Spanish 
Nation- 
How should there be Industry in a Country where all 
Property is precarious 1 What Subject will sow his Land 
that his Prince may reap the whole Harvest ? Parsimony 
and Frugality must be Strangers to such a People; fcn- 
wiU any Man save to Day what he has Reason to fear 
will be taken from him To-^norrow I And where is the 
Encouragement for marrying? Will any Man think ctf 
raising Children without any Assurance of Cloathing for 
their Backs, or so much as Food for their Bellies 1 And 
thus by his fetal Ambition he must have lessened the 
Number of his Subjects, not only by Slaughter and 
[>estruction, but by preventing their very Births, he has 
done as much as was possible towards destroying Posterity 
it sell 

Is this then the great, the invincible Lewis 1 This 
the immortal Man, Qie four puissant, or the Almighty, 
as his Flatterers have called him 7 Is this the Man that 
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is so celel^rated for his Conquests 7 For every Subject he No. 180. 
has acqtiired, has he oot lost three that were his Inherit' Y^^"^" 
ancel Arc not his Troops fewer, and those neither so |^[_ jt 
well fed, or cloathed, or paid, as they wen formerly, ^ 
tho' he has now so much greater Cause to exert himself I 
And what can be the Reason of all this, but that his 
Revenue is a great deal less, his Subjects are either 
poorer, or not so many to be plundered by constant 
Taxes for his Use? 

It is well for him he had found out a Way to steal a 
Kingdom ; if he had gone on conquering as he did before, 
his Ruin bad been loiu; since finished This brings to 
my Mind a Saying of King Pyrrbus, after he hki a 
second Time beat the Ramans in a pitched Battel, and 
was complimented by his Generals, Yes, says he, such 
another Victory and I am quite undone. And since I 
have mentioned Pyrrbus, I will end with a very good 
though known Story of this ambitious Mad.'man i \^ien 
he &d shewn the utmost Fondness for his Expedition 
against the Romans, Cyneas his chief Minister asked him 
what he proposed to himself by this War I Why, says 
Pyrrbus, to conquer the Ramans, and reduce all Itaiy to 
my Obedience, What then 7 says Cyaeas, To pass over 
into Sicily, says Pyrrbus, and then all the Sicilians must 
be our Subjects. And what does your Majesty intend 
next I Why truly, says the King, to conquer Carthage, 
and make my self Master of all Africa. And what, Sir, 
says the Minister, is to be the End of all your Expedi.' 
tions ? Why then, says the King, for the rest of^ our 
Lives we'll sit down to good Wine. How Sir, replycd 
Cyneas, to better than we have now before us ? Have 
we not already as much as we can drink! 

Riot and Excess are not the becoming Characters of 
Princes; but if Pyrrbus and Lewis had debauched like 
ViteiUus they had been less hurtful to fheir People. 
Your bumble Servant, 
T Pmlarithmus.' 



Thto^day 
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Nj-"!; No. 1«L 

Sifw"' [ADDISON], Tl.o«,d.r, Septtmbc 2?, 

ITlL /£,', lactinda vitam rfamos, £ tniterescimus uhro. — Virg. 

I AM more pleased with a Letter that is Med widi 
Touches of Nature than of Wit The following one 
is of this kind. 

'Sir, 
Among all the Distresses which happen in Families, 
I do not remember that you have touched t^>on the 
Mairiage of Children without the Consent of their Parent& 
I am one of these unfortunate Persons. I was about FH/ 
teen when I took the Liberty to chuse for my self, and 
I have ever since languished under the Displeasure of an 

inexorable Father, who, though he sees me happy in the 
best oi Husbands, and blessed with very fine Children, 
can never be prevailed upaa to forgive me. He was bo 
kind to me before this uohappy Accident, that indeed it 
makes my Breach of Duty, in some measure, inexcusable i 
and at the same time creates in me such a Tenderness 
towards liim, that I love him above all things, and would 
die to be reconciled to him, I have thrown my self at his 
Feet, and besought him with Tears to pardon me, but he 
always pushes me away, and spurns me from him; I 
have written several Letters to him, but he will neither 
open nor receive them. About two Years ago 1 sent my 
bttle Boy to him, dressed in a new Apparel, but the Child 
retiumed to me crying, because he said his Grandfather 
would not see him, and had ordered him to be put out of 
his House, My Mother is won over to my side, but dares 
not mention me to my Father for fear of provoking him. 
About a Month ago he lay sick upon his Bed, and in great 
Danger of his Life ; I was pierced to the Heart at the Jsevrs, 
and could not forbear going to enquire after his Health. 
My Mother took tliis Opportunity of speaking in my 
belialf I She told him with abundance of Tears mat I was 
come to see him, that I could not speak to her for weep,* 
ing, and that I should certainly break my Heart if he 
remsed at that time to give me his Blessing, and be 
reconciled to me. He was so far from relenting towards 
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me. that lie bid her speak ao more of me< unless she had No. 16L 
a Mind to disturb him in his last Moments j for, Sir, you J^f^^f' 
must know that he has the Reputation of an honest and J^*- ^'' 
religious Man, which makes my Misfoi^ne so much the 
greater. God be thanked he is since recovered, but his 
severe Usage has given me such a Blow that I shall soon 
sink under it. unless I may be relieved fay any Impress 
sions which the reading of this in your Paper may make 
upon him. 

/ ain, tc' 

Of all Hardnesses of Heart, there is none so inexcusable 
as that of Parents towards their Childrem An obstinate, 
inflexible, unforgiving Temper, is odious upon all Occa.' 
sions, but here it is unnatural The Love, Tenderness 
and Compassion, which are apt to arise in us towards 
those who depend upon us, is that by which the whole 
World of Life is upheld The Supreme Being, by the 
transcendent Excellency and Goodness of his Nature, 
extends his Mercy towards all his Works; and because 
his Creatures hays not such a spontaneous Benevdlence 
and Compassion towards those who are under their Care 
and Protection, he has implanted In them an Instinct, 
that supplies the Place of this inherent Goodness. 1 have 
illustrated this kind of Instinct in former Papers, and have 
^ewn how it runs thro' all the Species of Brute Creatures, 
as indeed the whole Animal Creation subsists by it. 

This Instincl in Man is more general and undrcum.' 
scribed than in Brutes, as being charged by tbe Dictates 
of Keason and Duty. For if we consider our selves 
attentively, we shall find that we are not only enclined 
to Love diose who descend from us, but that we bear a 
kind of irropY^ or natural Affection to every thing which 
relies upon us for its Good and Preservation. Depend^ 
ance is a perpetual Call i^n Humanity, and a greater 
Incitement to Tenderness and Pity than any other 
Motive whatsoever. 

Tlie Man therefore who, notwithstanding any Passion 

or Resentment, can overcome this powerful Instinct, and 

extinguish natural Affection, debases his Mind even below 

Brtftimty, frustrates, as much as in him lies, the great 

m. D D^ign 
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No. 19L Design of Providence, and stHkes out of bis Nature one of 
T^ur^y. the most Divine Principles that is planted in it. 
^^ ' Among innumerable Arguments which might be 
broi^bt against such an unreasonable Proceeding, I shall 
only insist on one. We make it the Condition of our 
Forgiveness that we forgive others. In our very Prayers 
we desire no more thui to be treated by this kind of 
Retaliation, The Case therefore before us seems to be 
what they call a Case in point; the relation between 
the Child and Father, being what comes nearest to that 
between a Creature and its Creator, If flie Father is in^ 
exorable to the Child who has offended, let the Offence 
be of never so high a Nature, how will he address him 
self to the Supreme Being, under the tender Appellation 
of a Father, and desire of tiim such a Forgiveness as he 
himself refuses to grant t 

To this I might add many other Rel^ous, as well as 
many Prudential Considerations ; *but if the last men/ 
tioned Motive does not prevail, I despair of succeeding by 
any other, and shall therefore conclude my Paper with 
a very remarkable Story, which is recorded In an old 
Chronicle published by Frelier among the Writers of the 
Cettnaa History. 

Egiahart, who was Secretary to Charles the Great, 
became exceeding Popular by his Behaviour in that Post 
His great Abilities gained hmi the Favour of liis Master, 
and the Esteem of the whole Court Immat the Daughter 
of the Emperor, was so pleased with his Person and 
Conversation, that she fell in Love with him. As ^e 
was one of the greatest Beauties of the Age, Egiobart 
answered her with a more than equal Return of Passion, 
They stifled their Flames for some time, under Apprehen,- 
sion of the fatal Consequences that might ensue. Egin' 
hart at length resolving to hazard all, rather than live 
deprived of one whom his Heart was so much set upon, 
conveyed himself one Night into the Princess's Apartment, 
and blocking gently at the Door, was admitted as a 
Person who had something to communicate to her from 
the Emperor, He was with her in private most part of 
the Night \ but upon his preparing to go away about 
Break of Day, he observed that there had fallen a great 
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Sqow during his Stay with the Princess i This very much No. 18t 
perplexed him , l^t the Prints of his Feet io the Snow ^"™^' 
might make E)iscoTeries to the King, who often used to j^"* ' 
visit his Daughter in the Morning. He acquainted the 
Princess Itnma with his Fears, who after some Coosulta.' 
tions upon the Matter, prevailed upon him to let her cany 
him through the Snow upon her own Shoulders. It 
happenedi &at the Emperor not being able to sleep, was 
at that time up and walking in his Chamber, when upon 
looldog through the Window he perceived his Daughter 
tottering under her Burden, and carrying his first 
Minister across the Snow \ which she had no sooner done, 
but she returned again with the utmost speed to her own 
Apartment. The Emperor was extremely troubled and 
astonished at this Accident ; but resolved to speak nothing 
of it 'till a proper Opportunity. In the mean time 
Egiabart knowing that what he had done could not be 
long a Secret; determined to retire from Court, and in 
order to it begged the Emperor that be would be pleased 
to dismiss him, pretending a kind of Discontent at his 
not having been rewarded for his long Services. The 
Emperor would not give a direct Answer to his Petition, 
but told him be would think of it, and appointed a certain 
Day when he would let him know his Pleasure. He 
then called together the most faithful of his Counsellors, 
and acquainting them with his Secretary's Crime, asked 
them their Advice in so delicate an Anair, They most 
of them gave their Opinion, that the Person could not be 
too severely punished, who had thus dishonoured his 
Master. Upon the whole Debate, the Emperor de^ 
dared it was his Opinion, that Eginbart's Punishment 
would rather encrease than diminish the Shame of his 
Family; and that therefore he thought it the most 
adviseable to wear out the Memory of the Fact, by 
Marrying him to his Daughter. Accordingly Egiabart 
was called in, and acquainted by the Emperor, that he 
should no longer have any Pretence of complaining his 
Services were not rewarded, for that the Princess Gntna 
should be given him in Marriage, with a Dower suit' 
able to her Quality; which was soon after performed 
accordingly. L 

Friday 
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No.^82, No. 162 



Sept 
1^ 



^I'fl, [STEELE.] Friday, September 26- 
Plus aloes guam melUs babet .— Juv. 

AS all Parts of humane Life come under my Observe 
ation, my Reader must not o^e uncharitable In^ 
ferences from my speaking knowingly of that sort of 
G-ime which is at present treated oL He will, I hope, 
suppose I know it only from the Letters of Correspond.' 
ents, two of which you shall have as follow, 

'Mr- SpECTATOff, 

It is wonderful to me, that among the many Enof 
mities which you have treated of you have not mentioned 
that of Wenching, and particularly the insnaring Part) I 
mean, that it is a thing very fit for your Pen to expose 
the Villany of the Practice of deluding Women. You are 
to know, Sir, that I my self am a Woman who have 
been one of the Unhappy that have fallen into this Mk/ 
fortune, and that by the Insinuation of a very worthless 
Fellow who served others in the same Manner both be 
fin^ my Ruin and since that Time. I had, as soon as 
the Rascal left me, so much Indignation and Resolution, 
as not to go upon the Town, as the Phrase is, but took 
to work ior my Living in an obscure Place, out of the 
Knowledge of all with whom I was before acquainted 

It is the ordinary Practice and Business of Life with 
a Sett of idle Fellows about this Town, to write Letters, 
send Messages, and form Appointments with little raw 
un t hi nk i ng Girls, and leave them after Possession of 
them without any Mercy to Shame, Infamy, Poverty, 
and Disease. Were you to read the nauseous Impertin.' 
eacies which are written on these Occasions, and to 
see the silly Creatures sighing over them, it could not 
but be Matter of Mirth as well as Pity. A little Prentice 
Girl of mine has been for some time applied to by an 
Irish Fellow, who dresses very fine, and struts in a 
lac'd Coat, and is the Admiralian of Semstresses who 
are under Age in Town. Ever since I have had some 
Knowledge of the Matter, I have deban^d my Prentice 
from Pen, Ink, and Paper. But the other Day he be.- 

spoke 
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spoke some Cravats of me i I went out of the Shop, and No. 182. 
left his Mistress to put them iq> ioto a Banii'Boz in order ^'^t^ 
to be sent to him when liis Man called When I came ^*' ^" 
into the Shop again I took Occasion to send her away, 
and found in the Bottom of the Box written these Words, 
Why would you ruin a harmless Creature thai loves 
you I then in the Lid, There is no resisting Strephoni 
I searched a little further, and found In the Rim of the 
Box, At eleven of Clock at Night come in an Hackneyi' 
Coach at the End of our Street, This was enough to 
alarm me ; I sent away the things, and took my Measures 
accordingly. An Hour or two before the ap^iinted Time 
I examined my young Lady, and found her Trunk stuffed 
with impertinent Letters, and an old Scrole of Parch.' 
ment in Latin, which her Lover had sent her as a 
Settlement of Gfty Pounds a Year i among other things 
there was also the best Lace I had in my Shop to make 
him a Present for Cravats. I was very glad of this 
last Circumstance, because I could very consciendously 
swear against him that he had enticed my Servant 
away, and was her Accomplice in robbing me, I pro.* 
cured a Warrant against him accordingly. Every thing 
was now prepared, and the tender Hour of Love apf 
proaching, I who had acted for my self in my Yoitth 
the same senseless Part, knew how to manage accord' 
ingly. Therefore after haviiu; locked up my Maid, and 
not being so much unlike her in Height and Shape, 
as in a huddled way not to pass for her, I delivemJ me 
Bundle designed to be carried off to her Lover's Man, 
who came with the Signal to receive them. Thus I 
followed after to the C^ach, where when I saw fiis 
Master take them in, I cryed out Thieves 1 Thieves! 
and the Constable with his Attendants seized my ez' 
pecting Lover. I kept my self unobserved 'till I saw 
the Crowd sufficiently encreased, and then appeared to 
declare the Goods to be mine; and had the Satis^ctlon 
to see my Man of Mode put into the Round'house 
with the stolen Wares by lum, to be produced in Evi' 
desce against the next Morning, This Matter is notori' 
ously tmown to be Fact, and I tiave been contented to 
save my Prentice, and take a Year's Rent of this mortified 

Lover 
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oA&2. Lover not to appear further in the Matter. This was 

riday, gome Penance i but, Sir, is this enough for a Villany of 

^'■^ ' much more pernicious Consequence than the Trifles for 

wtilch he was to have been indicted 7 Should not you, 

and all Men of any Parts or Honour, put things upon 

so right a Foot, as that such a Rascal should not laugh 

at the Imputation of what he was really guilty, and 

dread being accused of that for which he was arrested? 

In a W^ord, Sir, it is in the Power of you, and such 

as I hope you are, to make it as infamous to rob a poor 

Creature of her Honour as her Cloaths. I leave this 

to your Consideration, only take Leave (which I can^ 

□ot do without sighing) to remark to you, that if this 

had been the Sense of Mankind thirty Years ago, I 

should have avoided a Life spent in Poverty and St^me. 

/ am, Sir, 

Yotxr most bumble Servant, 

Alice Threadneedle.' 

'Mr. Spectator, Round'bouse, Sept 9. 

I am a Man of Pleasure about Town, but by the 
Stupidity of a dull Rogue of a Jtistice of Peace and an 
insolent Constable, upon the Oath of an old Harridan, 
am imprisoned here for Theft when I designed only 
Fornication. The Midnight Magistrate as he conveyed 
me along had you in ms Mouth, and said this would 
make a pure Storv for the Spectator. I hope, Sir, you 
won't pretend to Wit, and take the Part of dull Rogues 
of Business. The W^orld is so altered of late Years, 
that there was not a Man who would knock down a 
Watchman in my Behalf, but I was carried off with as 
much Triumph as if I had been a Pick-^ocket At this 
Rate there is an End of all the Wit and Humour In the 
World. The Time was when all the honest Whore/ 
masters in the Neighbourhood, would have rose against 
the Cuckolds to my Rescue. If Fornication is to be 
scandalous, half the fine Things that have been writ 
by most of the Wits of the last Age may be burnt by 
the common Hangman. Harkee, Spec do not be queer i 
after having done some things pretty well, don't begin 

to 
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to write at that Rate that qo Gentleniaa cao read thee. No. 182. 
Be true to Love, and bum your Seoeca^ You do not S**^?'. 
expect me to write my Name from hence, but I am f^ ^°' 

Your unknown bumble, Lc' 
No. 183, 
[ADDISON,] Saturday, Sepl«mber 29. 



FABLES were the first Pieces of Wit that made their 
Appearance In the World, and have been still highly 
valued, not only in times of the greatest Simplicity, but 
among the most polite Ages of Mankind. Jolbram'a 
Fable of the Trees is the oldest that is extant, and as 
beautiful as any which have been made since that time. 
Nathan's Fable of the poor Man and his Lamb is like.' 
wise more Ancient than any that is extant, besides the 
above-mentioned, and bad so good an effect as to convey 
Instruction to the Ear of a King without offending it, 
and to briiu the Man after God's own Heart to a right 
S^se of Ills Guilt and his Duty. We find /Bsop in 
the most distant Ages of Greece i and if we look into 
the very Beginnings of the Commonwealth of Rome, 
we see a Mutiny among the Common People appeased 
by a Fable of the Belly and the Limbs, wtiich was inv 
deed very proper to gain the Attention of an incensed 
Rabble, at a time when perhaps they would have torn 
to Pieces any Man who had preached the same Doctrine 
to them in an open and direct manner. As Fables took 
their Birth in the very Infancy of Learning, they never 
flourished more ttian when Learning vras at its greatest 
Height To justifie this Assertion, I shall put mv Reader 
in mind of Horace, the greatest Wit and Critick in the 
Augustan Agei and of Boileaui the most correct Poet 
amoi^ the Moderns) Not to mention la Fontaine, who 
by this way of Writing is come more into Vogue than 
any other Author of our times. 

The Fables I have here mentioned are raised altogether 
upon Brutes and Vegetables, with some of our own 
Species mixt among them, when the Moral hath so 
reqiurcd. But besides tliis kind of Fable there is another 
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No, 183. in which the Actors are Passions, Virtues, Vices, and 
laJJM^^r other imaginary Persons of the like Nature. Some of the 
f^ 2^' Ancient Crificks will have it that the Iliad and Odissey of 
Homer are Fables of this nature ; and that the several 
Names of Gods and Heroes are nothing else but the 
Affections of the Mind in a visible Shape and Character. 
Thus they tell us, that Achilles, in the first Iliad, reprei' 
seats Anger, or the Irascible part of Human Nature. 
That upon drawing his Sword against his Superior in a 
full Assembly, Pallas is only another Name for Reason, 
which checks and advises him upon that occasion ; and at 
her first Appearance touches hun t^on the Head, that 
part of the IVbn being looked iqion as the Seat of Reason. 
And thus of the rest of the Poem. As for the Odissey, 1 
think it is plain that Horace considered it as one of these 
Allegorical Fables, by the Moral which he hasgiven us 
of several Parts of it The greatest Italian Whs have 
applied themselves to the Writing of this latter kind of 
Fables; As 5pencer's FairyQueen is one continued 
Scries of them from the Beginning to the end of that 
admirable Work. If we look into the finest Prose.* 
Authors of Antiquity, such as Cicero, Plato, Xeaopboa, 
and many others, we shall find that this was likewise 
their favourite kind of Fable. I shall only fcjrther observe 
upon it, that the first of this sort that made any consider.- 
able Figure in the World was that of Hercules meeting 
with Pleasure and Virtue, which was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the first 
E^wnings of Philosophy. He used to Travel through 
Greece by vertue of this Fable, which procured him a 
kind Reception in all the Market Towns, where he never 
billed telling it as soon as he had gathered an Audience 
about him. 

After this short Preface, which I have made up of such 
Materials as my Memory does at present suggest to me, 
before I present my Reader with a Fable of this kind, 
which I design as the Entertainment of the present Paper, 
I must in a few Words open the occasion of it. 

In the Account which Plato gives us of the Convcrs." 
ation and Behaviour of Socrates the Morning he was to 
Die, he tells tbe following Circumstance. 

When 
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When Socrates his Fetters were knocked off (as was Na 183. 
usual to fee done on the Day that the Condenm'd Person S*'""^' 
was to be executed) being seated in the midst of ^ his j^*" "' 
Disciples, and laying one of his Legs over the other, in a 
very unconcerned Posture, he began to rub it where it 
had been galled by the Iron ; and whether it was to shew 
the Indifference with which he entertained the Thoughts 
of his approaching Death, or after his usual manner, to 
take every occasion of Philosopliizing upon some useful 
Subject, he observed the Pleasure of ^t Sensation which 
now arose in those very Parts of his Leg, that just before 
had been so much pained by the Fetter. Upon this he 
reflected on the Nature of Pleasure and Pain in generd, 
and how constantly they succeed one another. To this 
he added, that if a Man of a good Genius for a Fable were 
to rwescnt the Nature of Pleasure and Pain in that way 
of Writing, he would probably join them together after 
such a manner, that it would be impossible for the one 
to come into any Place, without being followed by the 
other. 

It is possible, that if Plato had thought it proper at such 
a time to describe Socrates launching out into a Discourse 
which was not of a Piece with the Business of the Day, 
he would have enlarged upon this Hint, and have drawn 
it out into some beautiful Allegory or Fable. But since 
he has not done it, I shall attempt to write one my self in 
the Spirit of that Divine Author. 

There were two Families which from the begiaaiog 
of the World were as opposite to each other as Light 
aad Darkaess. The one of them lived ia Heaven, and 
the other ia Hell. The youngest Descendant of the 
first Family was Pleasure, who was the Daughter of 
Happiness, who was the Child of Virtue, who was the 
Offspring of the Gods, These, as I said before, bad 
their Habitation in Heaven. The youngest of tbc 
opposite Family was Fain, who was the Son of Misery, 
who was the Cbild of Vice, who was the Offspring of 
the Furies. The Habitation of this Pace of Beings was 
in Hell 

The middle Station of Nature between these two 
opposite 
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No, 183. opposite Eztreatns was the Earth, which was inhabited 
Saturd^, by Creatures of a middle Kind, neither so Virtuous as 
^t 29, ffj^ Q^g^ ^Q^ gg Vicious as the other, but parfajdng 
of the good and bad Qualities of these two opposite 
Families, Jupiter considering that this Species, com-' 
monly called Man, was too virtuous to be miserable, 
and too vicious to be happy/ that he might make a 
Distinction between the Good and the Bad, ordered 
the two youngest of the above-'mentioned Families, 
Pleasure who was the Daughter of Happiness, and 
Pain who was the Son of Misery, to meet one another 
upon this part of Nature which lay in the half way 
between tbem, having promised to settle It upon them 
both, provided they could agree upon the Division of it, 
so as to share Mankind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their new 
Habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this 
point, that Pleasure should take Possession of the 
Virtuous, and Pain of the Vicious part of that Species 
which was given up to tbem. But upon ezamining to 
which of them any Individual they met with belonged, 
they found each of tbem bad a Right to him / for that, 
contrary to what they had seen in their old places of 
Residence, there was no Person so Vicious who bad not 
some Good in him, nor any Person so Virtuous who 
bad not In him some Evil. The Truth of it is, they 
generally found upon Search, that in the most vicious 
Man Pleasure might lay a claim to an hundredth part, 
and that in the most virtuous Man Pain might come in 
for at least two thirds. This they saw would occasion 
endless Disputes between tbem, unless they could 
come to some Accommodation, To this End there was 
a Marriage proposed between them, and at length 
concluded I By this means it is that we find Pleasure 
and Pain are such constant Yoke'fellows, and that they 
either make their Visits together, or are never far 
asunder. If Pain conies into an Heart he Is quickly 
followed by Pleasure i and if Pleasure enters, you may 
be sure Pain is not far off. 

But notwithstanding this Marriage was very con^ 
veoieat for the fwo Parties, it did not seem to answer 

the 
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the Intentioa of Jufnter in sending tbctn aiDoogfio.163, 
Mankind, To remedy iliertfore this /nconvenience, |*''*'^T< 
it was stipulated between them by Article, and con- j^^*" "' 
Srmed by the consent of each Family, that notwith- 
standing they here possessed the Species indifferently/ 
upon the Death of every single Person, if he was fat/ad 
to have in tiim a certain Proportion of Evil, he should 
be dispatched into the infernal Regions by a Passport 
from Pain, there to dwell with Misery, Vice, and the 
Furies. Or on the contrary, if he bad in him a certain 
Proportion of Good, he should be dispatched into 
Heaven by a Passport from Pleasure, there to dwell 
with Happiness, Virtue and the Gods. L 

Na 184, 

[ADDISON,} Monday, October 1- 

- — —Opere in hago fit eit obrepcre somnuaL—liae. 

WHEN a Man has discovered a new Vein of 
Humour, it often carries liim much futiher than 
he ezp^ed &om it My Cotrespoadents take the Hint 
I give them, and pursue it into Speculations which I 
never thoi^h* °^ ^^ ^^Y ^^^ startii^ it This has been 
the Fate of my Paper on the Match of Grinning, which 
has already product a second Paper on parallel Subjects, 
and brought me the following Letter by the last Post 
I shall not premise any thing to it further than that it 
is built on Matter of Fact, and is as follows, 
'Sir, 
You have already obliged the World with a Discourse 
upon Grinning, and have since proceeded to Whistling, 
from wfience you are at length come to Yawning i from 
this I think you may make a very natural Transition 
to Sleeping. I therefore recommend to you for the 
Subject of a Paper the following Advertisement, which 
about two Months ago was given into every Body's 
Hands, and may be seen with some Additions in Uie 
Daily Couraot of August the Ninth, 

Ffichi^ Hart, who slept last Year in St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital 
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No. 1S4. Hospital/ intends to sleep this Year at the Cock and 
Monday, Bottle in Little Britain. 
October I, 

1711. HaTing since enquired into the Matter of Fact, I End 

ihat the abov&tnentioned Nicholas Hart is every Year 
seized with a periodical Fit of Sleeping, which bedns 
upon the Bfth of August, and ends on the Elevenu of 
the same Month: That 

On the First of that Month he grew dull ; 

On the Second appeared drowsy; 

On the Third fell a yawning; 

On the Fourth began to noa; 

On the Fifth drof^ed asleep; 

On the Sixth was heard to snore; 

On the Seventh turned himself in his Bed; 

On the Eighth recovered his former Posture; 

On the Ninth fell a stretching; 

On the Tenth about Midnight awaked; 

On the Eleventh in the Morning called for a little 
Small-Beer. 

This Account I have extracted out of the Journal of 
this sleeping Worthy, as it has been faithfully kept by a 
Gentleman of Liacoln's'Ian who has undertaken to be 
his Historiographer. I have sent it to you, not only as it 
represents the Actions of Nicholas Hart, but as it seems 
a very natural Picture of the Life of many an honest 
English Gentleman, whose whole History very often 
consists of Yawning, Nodding, Stretching, Turning, 
Sleeping, Drinking, and the like extraordinary Par.- 
ticulars. I do not question. Sir, that if you pleased 
you could put out an Advertisement not unlike the 
above-mentioned of several Men of Figure, ttiat Mr. 
John such a one, Gentleman, or Thomas such a one, 
Esquire, who slept in the Country last Summer, intends 
to deep in Town this Winter. The worst of it is, 
that the drowsle Part of our Species is chiefly made 
lip of very honest Gentlemen, who live qtiietly among 
their Neighbours without ever disturbing the publi^ 
Peace s They are Drones without Stings, I could heartily 
wish that several turbulent, restless, ambitious Spirits 
would for a while change Places with these good Men, 

and 
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and eater themselves ioto Nicholas Hart's Frateratty. No. 1S4. 
Could one but lay asleep a few busJe Heads which I ^°°^', 
could name, from the first of November next to the o|J° 
first of May ensuing, I question cot but it would very 
much redound to the Ouiet of particular Persons as wdl 
as to the Benefit of the Publiclc 

But to return to Nicholas Hart: 1 believe, Sir, you 
will think it a very extraordinary Circumstance for a 
Man to gain his Livelihood by Sleeping, and that Rest 
should procure a Man Sustenance as well as Industry) 
yet so it is that Nicholas got last Year enough to support 
himself for a Twelvemonth. I am likewise informed 
that he has this Year had a very comfortable Nap. 
The Poets value themselves very much Esr sleepii^r 
on Parnassus, but I never heard they got a Groat by iti 
On the contrary, our Friend Nicholas gets more by 
sleeping than he could by working, and may be more 
m-opcrly said, than ever Homer was, to liave had Golden 
Dreams. Juvenal indeed mentions a drowsie Husband 
who raised an Estate by Snorinjj, but then he is re.- 
msented to have slept what the Common Peo^e call a 
Dog's Sleep; or if his Sleep was real, his Wife was 
awake and about her Business. Your Pen, which loves 
to moralize upon all Su^ects, may raise something 
methinks oa this Circumstance also, and point out 
to us those Sets of Men, who instead of growing ricti 
by an honest Industry, recommend themselves to the 
Favours of the Great, by making themselves agreeable 
Companions in the Participations of Luxury and 
Pleasure. 

I must further acquaint you. Sir, that one of the 
most eminent Peas in Grtdt^street is now emfjoyed 
in W^riting the I^eam of this miraculous Sleeper, wtuch 
I hear will be of a more Oian ordinary Length, as it 
must contain all the Particulars that are suppcMcd to 
have passed in his Imagination duriag so long^a Sleep. 
He is said to have gone already through three Days and 
three Nights of it, and to have compnsed in them the 
most remarkable Passages of the four first Empires of 
the World. If he can keep free from PartV'Strokes 
his Work may be d use; but this I much doubt, 
having 
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No, f84. havrng been mformed fay one of his Friends and 
H«»day, Confidents that he has spoken some things of Nimrai 
im° "'"' '°° S«»' Freedom, 

L / am ever, 5/i-, £c' 

No, 185, 

[ADDISON.] Tu.>day, Ottobi. 2, 
—Tanfaeae aahais caeleslibus iraef — Virg. 

THERE is nothing in which Men more deceive 
themselves than in what the World calls Zeal. 
There are so many Passions which hide themselves 
under it, and so many Mischiefe arising from it, that 
some have gone so far as to say it would have been 
for the Eenefit of Mankind if it had never Been 
reckoned in the Catalogue of Virtues. It is certain 
where it is once Laudable and Prudential it is an 
hundred times Criminal and Erroneous, nor can it 
be otherwise if we consider that it operates with equal 
Violence in all Religions, however opposite they may 
be to one another, iaii in all the Subdivisions of each 
Religion in particular. 

We are told by some of the Jewish Rahbins, that 
the Brst Murder was occasioned by a Religious Cooi' 
troversic! and if we had the whole History of Zeal 
from the Days of Caia to our own Times, we should 
see it filled with so many Scenes of Slaughter and 
Bloodshed, as would make a wise Man very careful 
how he sidfers himself to be actuated by such a 
Principle, when it only regards Matters of Opinion 
and Speculation, 

I would have every Zealous Man examine his Heart 
throughly, and, I believe, he will often find that 
what he calls a Zeal for his Religion is cither Pride, 
Interest, or lU-nature. A Man who differs from 
another in Opinion sets himself above him in his 
own judgment, ai^ in several Particulars pretends to 
V be the wiser Person. This is a great Provocation to 
die Proud Man, and gives a very keen Edge to what 
he calls his ZeaL And that tnis is the Case very 
often, we may observe from the Behaviour of some 
of the most Zealous for Orthodoxy, who have often 

great 
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great IrJendsbips and latimacies with vjtious Im.' No. 1S5. 
moral Men, provided they do but agree wtdi themTi»eri*y. 
in the same Scheme of Beliet The Reason ia,^'^'' 
Because ttie vitious Believer gives the Precedency to 
the virtuous Man, and allows the good Christian to 
be the worthier Person, at the same time that he 
cannot come up to his Perfections. This we find 
exemplified in that trite Passage which we see quoted 
in almost every System of Ethics, tho' upon another 
Occasion. 



On the contrary, it is certain If our Zeal were true 
and genuine, we should be much more angry with 
a Sinner than a Heretick, since there are several 
Cases which may excuse the latter before his great 
Judge, but none which can excuse the former. 

Interest is likewise a great Inflamer, and sets a 
Man on Persecution under the Colour of ZeaL For 
this Reason we find none are so forward to promote 
the true Worship by Fire and Sword, as those who 
find their present account in it But I shall extend 
the Word Interest to a larger Meaning than what 
is generally given it, as it relates to our Spiritual 
Safety and Welfare, as well as to our Temporal A ^ 
Man is glad to gain Numbers on bis side, as they 
serve to strengthen him in his private Opinions. 
Every Proselyte is like a new Argument for the 
Establishment of his Faith. It makes him believe 
that his Principles carry Conviction with them, and 
are the more likely to be true, when he finds they 
are conformable to the Reason of others, as well as 
to his own. And that this Temper of Mind deludes 
a Man very often into an Opinion of his Zeal, may 
appear from the common Bdbaviour of the Atheist, 
who maintains and spreads his Opinions with as 
much heat as those who believe they do it only out 
d a Passion for God's Glory. 

lU^nature is another dreadful Inutator of Zeal. 
Many a good Man may have a Natural Rancour 

and 
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No. 1&5. and Malice 'm his Heart, which has been in some 
Tuesday, measure quelled and subdued by Religion ; but if it 
Odobw 2. g^jg ajjy Pretence of breaking out, which does 
not seem to hun ^inconsistent with the Duties of a 
Christian, it throws off all Restraint, and rages in 
its full Fury. Zeal is therefore a great Ease to a 
malicious Man, by making him believe he does God 
Service, whilst he is gratifying the bent of a per/ 
verse revengeful Temper. For this Season we find 
that most oT the Massacres and Devastations which 
have been in the World, have taken their Rise from 
a furious pretended Zeal. 
, I love to see a Man zealous in a good Matter, and 
especially when his Zeal shews it self for advancing 
Morality, and promoting the Happiness of Mankind; But 
when I find &e Instruments he works with are Racks 
and Gibbets, Gallies and Dungeons i when he Imprisons 
Men's Persons, Confiscates their Estates, Ruins their 
Families, and Bums the Body to save the Soul, I cannot 
stidi to pronounce of such a one, that (whatever he 
may think of his Faith and Religion) his Faith is vain, 
and his Religion unprofitable. 

After having treated of these false Zeabts in Religion, 
I cannot forbear mentioning a monstrous Species of 
Men, who one would not think had any Existence in 
Nature, were they not to be met with in ordinary 
Conversation, I mean the Zealots in Atheism. One 
would fancy that these Men, tho' they fall short, in 
every other respect, of those who m^e a Profession 
of Religion, would at least out-shine them in this 
Particuw, and be exempt from that single Fault which 
seems to grow out of the Imprudent Fervours of 
Religion; but so It is, that Infidelity is propagated with 
as much Fierceness and Contention, wrath and In/ 
dignation, as If the Safety of Mankind depended upon 
it There is somethiiur so ridiculous and perverse in 
this kind of Zealots, Xazt one does not know how to 
set them out in their proper Colours. They are a sort 
of Gamesters who are eternally upon the Fret, though 
they play for nothing. They are perpetually telzing 
their Friends to come over to them, though at the 

same 
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same time they allow that neither of them shall get No. 185. 
any thing by the Bargain, In short, the Zeal oiJ^^*^'^ 
spreading Atheism is, 3 possible, more absurd than ^3^ ' 
Atheism it self. 

Since I have mentioned this unacosuntable Zeal 
which apyears in Atheists and Infidels, I must further 
observe that they are likewise in a most particular 
manner possessed with the Spirit of B^ttry, They 
are wedded to Opinions full of Contradiction and Im" v 
possibility, and at the same time looh upon the smallest 
Difficulty in an Article of Faith as a suf&cient Reason 
for rejecting it Notions diat fall in with the common.' 
Reasons of Mankind, that are conformable to the Sense 
of all Ages, and all Nations, not to mention their 
tendency for promoting the happiness of Societies, or 
of particular Persons, are exploded as Errors and Pr&' 
judices; and Schemes erected in their stead that are 
altogether Monstrous and Irrational, and require the 
most extravagant Credulity to embrace them. I would 
fiiin ask one of these bigotted Infidds, supposing all the 
great Points of Atheism, as the casual or eternal For'>^ 
mation of the World, the Materiality of a thinking 
Substance, the Mortality of the Soul, the fortuitous 
Organization of the Body, the Motions and Gravitation 
of Miittcr, with the like Particulars, were laid together 
and formed in a kind of Creed, according to the 
Opinions of the most celebrated Atheists, I say, sup^ 
posing such a Creed as this were formed and inv 
posed upon any one Pec^e in the World, it^ether it 
would not require an infinitely greater measure of 
Faith than any Sett of Articles whidi they so violently 
wpose. Let me therefore advise this Generation « 
Wranglers, for their own and for the Fublick good, 
to act at least so consistently with themselves, as not 
to bum with Zeal for Irreligion and with Bigottry 
for Nonsense. C 
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Na 166. No, 186. 

Tednev [ADDISON.] Wednesday, October 3. 

October 3| Coelutn iptum petlamt siultilia. — Hat, 

UPON my Return to my Lodgu^rs last Nieht, I 
found a Letter from my worthy Fnend the Cfergy 
man, whom I have given some Account of in my 
former Papers. He tells me in it that he was par'' 
ticularly pleased with the latter Part of my Yesterday's 
Speculation; and at the same Time enclosed the fol' 
lowing Essay, which be desires me to publish as the 
Sequ? of that Discourse. It consists partly of un/ 
common Sefleclions, and partly of such as bare been 
already used, but now set ia a stronger Light 

'A Believer may be excused by the most hardened 
Ath^ for endeavouring to make him a Convert, bc^- 
cause he does it with an Eye to both their Interests. 
The Atheist is inexcusable who tries to gain over a 
Believer, b»::ause he does not propose the £iag himself 
or Believer any Good by such a Conversion. 
The Prospect of a future State is the secret Comfort 
. and Pefreshment of my Soul; it is that which makes 
'' Nature look gay about mcj it doubles all my Pleasures, 
and supports me under all my Afflictions. I can look 
at Disappointments and Misfortunes, Fain and Sickness, 
Death it self, and, what is worse than Death, the Loss 
of those wtui are dearest to me, with Indifference, so 
long as I keep in view the Pleasures of Eternity, and 
the State of Being in which there will be no Fears nor 
Apprehensions, Pains nor Sorrows, Sickness nor Separa^ 
lion. Why will any Man be so impertinently officious, 
as to tell me all this is only Fancy and Delusion? Is 
there any Merit in being the Messenger of ill News ? 
If it is a Dream let me en)oy it, since it makes me 
both the happier and better Mm^ 
^ I must confess I do not know how to trust a Man 
who believes neither Heaven nor Hell, or in other 
Wu>ds, a future State of Rewards and Punishments. Not 
only natural Self/love, but Season directs us, to pro/ 
fflote our own Interest above all things. It can never 

be 
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be for the Interest of a Believer to do me a Mischief be.' No. 1S& 
cause he is sure upon the Ballancc of Accompts, to find ycdnei' 
himself a Loser by it On the contrary, if he considers 5^?iL„ 3 
his own W^eUare in his Behaviour towards me, it will ij^^ ' 
lead him to do me all the Good he can, and at the same 1 
Time restrain him from doing mc an Injury, An 'V\*- 
Unbeliever does not act like a reasonable Creature, if *"/.■ 
he favours me contrary to his present Interest, or does ^ 
not distress me when it turns to his pt^esent Advantage. 
Honour and Good^nature may indeed lie up his Hands 1 
but as these would be very much str^igthened by 
Reason and Princi^, so wimout them they are only 
Instincts, or wavering unsettled Notions which rest on 
no Foundation, 

Infidelity has been attacked with so good Success of 
late Years, that it is driven out of all its Outworks, 
The Atheist has not found his Post teoable, and is 
therefore retired into Deism, and a Disbelief of revealed 
R^igion only. But the Truth of it is, the greatest 
Number of this Sett of Men, are those who for want 
of a virtuous Education, or examining the Grounds of 
Religion, Imow so very little of the Matter in qucfr' 
tion that their Infidelity is but another Term for thdr,^ 



As Folly and Inconsiderateness are the Foundations of 
Infidelity, the great Pillars and Supports of it are cHhee 
a Vanity of appearing wiser than the rest of Mankind) 
or an Ostentation of Courage in despising the Terrors 
of another ^orld, which have so great an Influence on 
what they call weaker Minds; or an Aversion to a 
Beli^ that must cut them off from many of those Plea/ 
sures they propose to themselves, and fill them with 
Remorse for many of those they have already tast^ 

The great received Articles of the Ctiristlan Religion, 
have beta so clearly proved from the Authority of that 
Divine Revelation in wfiich they are delivered, that it is 
impossible for those who have Ears to hear and Eyes 
to sec, not to be convinced of them. But were it 
possible for any thing In the Christian Faith to be - 
erroneous, I can find no ill Consequences in adhering V 
fa) it The great Points of the Incarnation and Sufferings 
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No. 186. of our Saviour, produce natia^y such Habits of Vii-tue 
Teduefr' iQ the Mind of Mao, that, I say, supposing it were 
O^ober 3 Possible for us to be mistaken in them, the In£del himself 
171L /must at least allow that no other System of Religion 
could 80 effectually contribute to ^ heightening of 
Morality. They give us great Ideas of the Dignity of 
humane Nature, and of tne Love which the supreme 
Being bears to his Creatures, and consequently engage 
us in the highest Acts of Duty towards our Creator. 
our Neighbour, and our selves. How many noble Aigiiw 
menls has Saint Paul raised from the chief Articles of 
our Religion, for the advancing of Morality in its three 
^ ff^^i Branches 1 To give a single Example in each ICind t 
what can be a stronger Motive to a firm Trust and 
Reliance on the Mercies of our Maker, than the giving 
us his Son to suffer for us? ^hat can make us love 
and esteem even the most inconsiderable of Mankind, 
more than the Thought that Christ died for him? Or 
what dispose us to set a stricter Guard upon the Purity 
of our own Hearts, than our being Members of Christ, 
and a Part of the Society of which ^t immaculate Person 
is the Head? But these are only a Specimen of those 
admirable Enforcements of Morality which the Apostle 
has drawn &om the History of our blessed Saviour. 

If our Modern Infidels considered these Matters with 
that Candour and Seriousness which they deserve, we 
should not see them act with such a Spirit of Bitter^' 
ness, Arrogance, and Malice i They would not be raising 
/such insignificant Cavils, Doubts, and Scruples, as may 
'' be started against every thii^r that is not capable of 
fflathematical Demonstration; In order to unsettle the 
Minds of the Ignorant, disturb the publlck Peace, sub' 
vert Morality, and throw all things into Confusion and 
Disorder. If none of these Reflections can have any 
Influence on them, there is one that perhaps may; 
because it is adapted to their Vanity, by which they 
seem to be guided much more than their Reason. 1 
would therefore have them consider that the wisest 
vand best of Men in all Ages of the World, have been 
those who lived i^ to the Religion of their Country, 
when they saw nothing in it opposite to Morality, and 
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to the best Ughts they had of the divine Nature. Pytba' No. 186, 
goras's first Kdc directs us to worship the Gods as it is Wednev 
ordamed by Law, iot that is the most natural Interpret' q^l_ i 
ation of the Precept Socrates, who was the most re^ ith, 
oowaed among me Heathens both for Wisdom and 
Virtue, in his kst Moments desires his Friends to offer 
a Cock to /Esculapius] doubtless out of a submissive 
Deference to the established Worship of his Country. 
Xenopboa tells us, that his Prince (whom he sets forui 
as a Pattern of Perfection) when he found his Death 
approaching, offered Sacrifices on the Mountains to the 
Pereian Jupiter and the Sun, accordiae to the Custom 
of the Persians i lor those are the Words of the HiS'' 
torian. Nay, the Epicureans and Alomical Philosophers 
shewed a very remarkable Modesty in this Particular; 
for though the Being of a God was entirely repugnant 
to their Schemes of nattural Philosophy, they contented 
themselves with the Denial of a I'rovidcnce, asserting 
at the same Time the Existence of Gods in general ; 
because they would not shock the common Belief of 
Mankind, and the Keligion of their Country.' L 

No. 187. 

[STEELE] Thursday, October 4. 

Miaeri quibut 

lateatata niles Her- 

THE ^telligence given by this Correspondent is 
so important and useful, in order to avoid the 
Persons he speaks of, that I shall insert his Letter 
at length. 

'Mr. SpEfTATOF, 

I do not know that you have ever touched upon a cer^ 
tain Species of Women, whom we ordinarilv call Jilts. 
You cannot possibly go upon a more useful work, than 
^e Consideration of these dangerous Animals, The 
Coquet is indeed one degree towards the Jilt ; but the 
Heart of the former is bent upon admirmg her self, 
and giving ^Ise Hopes to her Lovers; but the latter 
is not contented to be extreamly Amiable, but she must 

add 
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No. 187. add to that Adrantage a certain Delu;lit in being a 
Thursday, Torment to others- Thus when her Lover is in the 
^bw 4, jyii Expectation of Success, the Jilt shall meet him with 
a sudden Indifference, an Admiration in her Face at 
his being surprized that he is received like a Stranger, 
and a Qist of her Head another way with a pleasant 
Scorn of the Fellow's Insolence. It is very probable 
the Lover goes Home utterly astonished and dejected, 
sits down to this Scrutore, sends her Word, in the most 
al^ect Terms, That he knows not what he has done, 
that all which was desirable In this Life is so suddenly 
vanished from him, that the Cl^fmer of his Soul should 
withdraw the vital Heat from the Heart which pants 
for her. He continues a Mournful Absence for some 
time pining in Secret, and out of Humour with all 
things which he meets with. At length he takes a 
Kesc^ution to try his Fate, and explain with her reso/ 
lutely upon her unaccountable Gtmage. He walks up 
to her Apartment with a thousand Inquietudes and 
Doubts in what manner he stiall meet the first Cast 
of her Eye ! when upon his first Appearance she flies 
towards him, wonders where he has been, accuses him 
of bis Absence, and treats him with a Familiarity as 
surprizing as her former Coldness, This good Corre^ 
^odence continues 'till the Lady observes the Lover 
grows happy in it, and then she interrupts it with 
some new mconsistency of Behaviour. For {as I just 
now said) the Happiness of a )ilt consists only in the 
Power of making odiers uneasie. Gut such is me Folly 
of this Sect of women, that they carry on this pretty 
skittish Behaviour, 'till they have no Charms 1^ to 
render it suK>ortafale. Corinaa, that used to torment 
all who conversed with her with false Glances, and 
little heedless unguarded Motions, that were to betray 
some Inclination towards the Man she would iosnare, 
finds at present all she attempts that way unregarded; 
and is obliged to indulge the Jilt in her Constitution, by 
laying Artificial Plots, writii^; perplexing Letters from 
unknown Hands, and making all the young Fellows 
in Love with her, 'fill they fi^ out who she is. Thus, 
as before she gave Torment by disguising her Indin.' 

ation 
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ation, she now is obliged to do it by hidfiig her No. 187. 
Person, fw^' 

As for my own part, Mr. Spbctatc*, it has been my Jj^T*' * 
Unhappy Fate to be Jilted from my Youth tqiward, and 
as my Taste has been very much towards Intreaeue, 
and having Intelligence with Women of Wit, my whole 
Life has p^sed away in a Series of Impositions. I shall, 
for the Benefit of the present Race of young Men, give 
some account of my Loves. I know not whether you 
hare ever heard of tlie famous Girl about Town called 
Kilty \ this Creature (for I must take Shame upsn my 
self) was my Mistress in the Days when Keepingwas 
in Fashion. Kitty, under the Af«earance of being wild, 
Thoughtless and Irregular in all her Words and Actions, 
concealed the most accomplished jilt of her Time. Her 
N^ligence had to me a Charm in it like that of Chastity, 
and want of Desires seemed as great a Merit as the 
Conquest of them. The Air she gave her self was that 
of a Konqung Girl, and whenever I talked lo her with 
any Turn of Fondness, she would immediately snatch 
dH my Perriwig, try it upon her self in the Glass, clap 
her Anas a Kimbow, draw my Sword, and make Passes 
on the Wall, take off my Cravat, and seize it to make 
some other use of the Lace, or run into some other 
unaccountable Eompishness, 'till the time I had appointed 
to rass away with her was overr I went from her full 
of Pleasure at the Reflection that I had the keeping of 
so much Beauty In a Woman, who as she was loo 
heedless to please me, was also too unattentive lo form 
a Design to wrong me. Long did I divert every Hour 
that hung heavy upon me m the Company of this 
Creature, whom I looked upon as neither Guilty or 
Innocent, but could laugh at my self for my unaccount' 
able Pleasure in as E^>ence upon her, 'till in the end 
it appeared my pretty Insensible was with Child by my 
Footman. 

This Accident roused me into a Disdain against all 
Libertine Women, under what Appearance soever they 
hid dieir Insincerity, and I resolved after that Time 
to converse with none but those who lived within the 
Rules of Decency and Honour. To this End, I formed 
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No. 187, my self into a more regular Turn of Behaviour, and 
rbuncUr, began to make Visits, frequent Ass«nblies, and lead out 
^bw4,Lajj£g from the Theatres, with all the other insignifU 
cant Duties which the professed Servants of the Fair 
place themselves In constant readiness to perform. In 
a very little time, (having a plentiful Fortune) Fathers 
and Mothers began to regard me as a good Match, ^d 
I found easie Ai^ttance into the best Families in Town 
to observe their Daughters; but I, who was bom to 
follow the Fair to no purpose, have by the force of my 
ill Stars made my Application to three Jilts successively. 
Hyxaa is one of those who form themselves into 
a melancholy and indolent Air, and endeavour to gain 
Admirers from their Inattention to all around them, 
Hyxaa can loll in her Coach, with something so fixed 
in her Countenance, that it is impossible to conceive 
her Meditation is employed only on her Dress and her 
Charms in that posture. If it were not too coarse a 
Simile, I should say Hyasaa, in the Figure she affects 
to appear in, is a ^der in the midst of a Cobweb, that 
is sure to destroy every Fly that approaches it The 
Net Hyaena throws is so fine, that you are taken in 
it before you can observe any Part of her Work. I 
attempted her for a long and weary Season ; but I found 
her Passion went no further than to be admired, and 
she is of that unreasonable Temper as not to value the 
Inconstancy of her Lovers, provided she can boast she 
once had their Addresses. 

Bihlis was the second I aimed at, and her Vanity 
lay in purchasing the Adorers of others, and not in 
rejoicing in their Love it self. Biblis is no Man's 
Mistress, but every Woman's Rival As soon as I found 
this, I fell in Love with Chloe, who is my present 
Pleasure and Torment I have writ to her, danced with 
her, and fought for her, and have been her Man in the 
su;ht and expectation of the whole Town tliis three 
Years, and thought my self near the end of my Wishes, 
when the other Day she called me into her Closet, and 
told me, with a very grave Face, that she was a Woman 
of Honour, and scorned to deceive a Man who loved 
her with so much Sincerity as she saw I did, and there 

fore 
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fore she must rnform me that she was by Nature the Ko, 167. 
most inconstant Creature breathing, and b^'d of me ^'*^*^' 
not to marry her) K I insisted upon it, I Sooldi butSg"'"'^ 
that she was lately fallen in Love with another. What 
to do or say I know not. but desire you to inform me, 
and you wUl infinitely oblige, 
Sir, 

Your most bumble Servant, 

Charles Yellow.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
Mr. Sly, Haberdasher of Hats at the Corner of 
Devereuz Court in the Strand, gives Notice, that be 
has prepared very neat Hats, Rubbers and Brashes, 
for the Use of young Tradesmen in their last Year 
of Apprenticeship, at reasonable Rates. T 

No. 188. 

[STEELE] Friday, October 5. 

Laetus sunt laiidarS a te laudato viro, — Tull> 

HE is a very unhappy Man who sets his Heart upon 
being admired by the Multitude, or affects a general 
and undistinguishing Applatise among Men. What 
pious Men call the Testimony of a good Conscience, 
should be the Measure of our Ambition in this Kind i 
that is to say, a Man of Spirit should contemn the Praise 
of the Ignorant, and like being applauded for nothing 
but what he knows in his own Heart he deserves. 
Besides which, the Character of the Person who com^ 
mends you is to be considered, before you set a Value 
upon his Esteem. The Praise of an ignorant Man is 
only Good.'will, and you should receive his Kindness 
as he is a good Neighbour in Society, and not as a 
good Judge of your Actions in Point of Fame and 
Reputation. The Satyrist said very well of popular 
Praise and Acclamations, Give the Tinkers and Coblers 
their Presents again, and learn to live of your self It 
is an Argument of a loose and ungovemed Mind, to 
be affect^ with the promiscuous Approbation of the 
Generality of Mankind; and a Man of Virtue diould 

be 
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No. IBS. be too delicate for so coai^e an Appetite of Fame. Men 
Friday, of Honour should eodcavour only to please the Worthy, 
°ctob« 5, 3j^j tjjg JJ3Q of ^grit should desire to be tried only 
by his Peers. I thought it a noble Sentiment whidi 1 
heard Yesterday uttered in Conversation ; / know, said a 
Gentleman^ a Way to be greater than any Man t If he 
has Worth ia bun I can rejoyce in bis Superiority to 
me I and that Satisfaction is a greater Act of tbe SouJ 
in met than any in bim wliiab can possibly appear 
to me. This Tnought could not proceed but fnun a 
candid and generous Spirit, and the Approbation of 
such Minds is what may be esteemed true Praise, For 
with the common Kate of Men there is nothing com- 
mendable but what they themselves may hope to be 
Partakers of or arrive at; but the Motive truly glorious 
is, when the Mind is set rather to do things laudable 
than to purchase Reputation. Where there is that 
Sincerity as the Foundation of a good Namci the kind 
Opinion of virtuous Men will be an unsought but a 
necessary Consequence, The LacedemonianSt tbo' a 
plain People, and no Pretenders to Politeness, had a 
certain DtUcacy in their Sense of Glory, and sacrificed 
to the Muses when they entered upon any great 
Enterprize. They would have the Commemoration of 
their Actions be transmitted by the purest and most un.- 
tainted Memorialists. The Din which attends Victories 
and publick Triumphs, is by far less eligible^ than the 
Secital of the Actions of great Men by honest and wise 
Historians. It is a frivolous Pleasure to be the Admir,' 
ation of gaping Crowds ; but to have the Approbation 
of a good Man in the cool Reflections of his Closet, is 
a Gratification worthy an heroick Spirit The Applause 
of the Crowd makes the Head giddy, but the Attestation 
of a reasonable Man makes the Heart glad. 

What makes the Love of popular or general Praise still 
more ridiculous, is, that it is usually given for Circum>' 
stances which are foreign to the Persons admired. Thus 
they are the ordinary Attendants on Power and Riches, 
wliich may be taken out of one Man's Hands and put into 
another's. The Application only, and not the Possession, 
makes those outward things honourable. The Vulgar 
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and Men of Sense agree in admiring Men toe having No. 188. 
what they theBiselves would rather be possessed oflp^J^e 
the wise Man applauds him whom he thinks most 1^ ^ 
virtuous; the rest of the World, him who is moat 
wealthy. 

When a Man is in this Way of Thinking, I do not 
know what can occur to one more monstrous than to 
see Persons of Ingenuity address their Services and 
Performances to Men no Way addicted to liberal Artsi 
In diese Cases, the Praise on one Hand and the 
Patronage on the other, are equally the Objects of 
Ridicule. Dedications to ignorant Men, are as absurd 
as any of the Speeches of BulBacb in the Drol i Such 
an Address one is apt to translate into other Words; 
and when the diffemit Parties are thoroughly con' 
sidered, the Panegyric generally implies no more than 
if the Author sh^d say to the Patron, My very good 
Lord, You and I can never understand one anomer, 
therefore I humbly desire we may be intimate Friends 
for the futinv. 

The Rich may as well ask to borrow of the Poor, as 
the Man of Virtue or Merit hope for Addition to his 
Character from any but such as himself. He that com/ 
mends another, engages so much of his own Reputation 
as he gives to that Person commended; and he that 
has no£ing laudable in himself, is not of Ability to be 
such a Surety. The wise Phocion was so sensible how 
dangerous it was to be touched with what the Multitude 
approved, tiiat upon a general Acclamation made when 
he was m^y\ng an Oration, he turned to an intelligent 
Friend who stood near him, and asked, in a surprized 
Manner, What Slip have I made 1 

I shall conclude this Paper with a Billet which has 
fallen into my Hands, and was written to a Lady from 
a Gentleman whom she had highly commended. Tht 
Author of it had formerly been her Lover. When all 
Possibility of Commerce between them on the Subject 
of Love was cut off, she spoke so handsomly of him, as to 
give Occasion for this Letter. 

'Madam 
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No. 188. * Madam, 

Oc^i 5, I should be insensible to a Stupidity, if I could forbear 
1711, making you my Acknowledgments for yoor late 

Mention of me with so much A^laus^ It is, I thinlc, 
your Fate to give me new Sentiments t as you formerly 
inspired me with the true Sense of Love, so do you now 
widithe true Sense of Glory. As Desire had the least 
Part in the Passion 1 heretofore professed towards you, so 
has Vanity no Share in the Glory to which you have 
now i^ised me. Innocence, Knowledge, Beauty, Virtue, 
Sincerity and Discretion, are the constant Ornaments of 
her who has said this of me. Fame is a Babler, but I 
have arrived at the highest Glory in this World, the Com^ 
mendation of the most desct^ing Person in it.' T 

Na 169, 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, October 6. 

Patriae pietatlg imago, — Virg. 

THE following Letter being written to my Book.' 
seller, upon a Subject of whkh I treated some 
time since, I shall publish it in this Paper, together 
with the Letter that was inclosed in it, 

'Mr. Buckley, 
Mr. Spectator having of late descanted upon the 
Cruelty of Parents to their Children, I have been in.- 
duced (at the Request of several of PA-. SpEaAToirs Ad.- 
mirers) to enclose this Letter, which I assure you is the 
Original from a Father to his own Son, notwithstanding 
the latter gave but little or no Provocatioa If woim 
be wondemlly obliging to the World, if Mr, Spectatc* 
would give his Opinion of it, In some of his SpecuW 
tions, and particularly to 

(Mr. Bucktey) 

Your humble Servant' 

' Sirrah, 

You are a eawcy audacious Rascal, and both Fool and 

Mad, and I care not a Farthing whether you comply 

or no! that does not raze out my Impressions of your 

Insolence, going about Railing at me, and the next Day 
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to flollidt my Favoot- 1 These are Incoosistencies, such No. 189, 
as discoTer Uiy Reason dcpraTcd To be briefc I never q^^^L 
desire to see your Face \ and, Sirrah, if you go to the j^y^ *' "^ 
Worlfhouse, it's no Disgrace to me for you to be sup' 
ported there i and if you Starve in die Streets, I'll never 
give any thing underhand in your behalf. If I have 
any more of your scribling Nonsense, I'll break your 
Head, die first time I set Sight on youi You are a 
stubborn Beast; is this your Gratitude for my giving 
you Mony ? You Rogue I'll better your Judgment, and 
give you a greater ^nse of your Duty to (I regret to 
say) your Father, &, 

P. S, It's Prudence for you to keep out of my Sight \ 
for to reproach me, that Might overcomes Right, on the 
outside of your Letter, I shall give you a great Knock 
on the Skull for it' 

Was there ever such an Image of Paternal Tender^ 
nessi It was usual among some of the Greeks to make 
their Slaves drink to excess, and then e»ose them to 
their Children, who by tliat means conceived an early 
Aversion to a Vice which makes Men appear so moii'' 
strous and irrational I have exposed tliis Picture of an 
unnatural Father with the same Intention, that its Dc 
formity may deter others from its Resemblance. If the 
Reader has a mind to see a Father of the same Stamp 
represented in the most exqiusite Streaks of Humour, 
he may meet with it in one of the finest Comedies 
that ever aroeared upon the English Stage i I mean the 
part of Sir Sampson in Love for Love. 

I must not however engage my self blindly on the 
side of the Son, to whom the fond Letter abov&'written 
was directed His Father calls him a sawcy an<i avda" 
cious Rascal in the first Line, and I am afraid upon 
Examination he will prove but an ungracious Youth. 
To go about Railing at his Father, and to find no other 
place but the outside of bis Letter to tell him that Might 
overcomes Right, if it does not discover bis Reason to 
be depraved, and that be is either Fool or Mad, as 
the Cholerick old Gentleman tells him, we may at least 
allow that the Father will do very well in eiideavoinwg 
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No. 169, to better bis Judgment, and give bim a greater Sense 
Saturday, of bis Duty, But whethef this may be bl-ouf;ht about 
O^btr 6, ^y breaking bis Head, or giving bim a great Knock 
on tbe Skull, ought I think to be well cocsidered. Upoa 
the whole, I wish the Father has not met with his 
Match, and that he may not be as ectually paired with 
a Son, as the Mother in Virgil. 

CmdeUs tu quoque raateri 

Crudelif miter magia an putr Itnprobui Uk T 
Inxpxobus ille puer, cnidella tu quoque mater. 

Or like the Crow and her Egg in the Greek Proverb, 

KaKDV KJpaKDS KQK&V ^iv. 

I must here take Notice of a Letter which I have 
received from an unknown Correspondent, upon the 
Subject of my Paper, upon which the foregoing Letter 
is likewise founded. The Writer of it seems very 
much concerned lest that Paper should seem to give 
Eocouragement to the Disobedience of Children towards 
their Parents; but if the \7riler of it will take the 
Pains to read it over again attentively, I dare say his 
Apprehensions will vani^. Pardon and Reconciliation 
are all the Penitent Daughter requests, and all tlut I 
contend for in her behalf i and in this Case I may 
use the Saying of an eminent Wit, who upon some 
great Men's pressing him to forgive his Daughter who 
had married against bis Consent, toU them he could 
refuse nothing to their Instances, but that he would 
have them remember there was Differeoce between 
Giving and Forgiving, 

I must confess, in all Controversies between Parents 
and their Children, I am naturally prejudiced in favour 
of the former. The Obligations on that side can 
never be acquitted, and I think it is one of the greatest 
Reflections upon Humane Nature that Paternal Instinct 
should be a stronger Motive to Love than FUial Grati/ 
tittje; that the receiving of Favours should be a less 
Inducement to GaoAyvum, Tenderness and Commisera" 
tion, than the conferring of them; and that the taking 
Care of any Person slunild endear the Child or De.- 
pendant more to the Parent or Benefactor, than the 
Parent 
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Parent or Beuebctor to the Chili] or Dependantt yclNa.U9. 
so it happens, that for one cruel Parent we meet with »||'^^^ 
a thousand unduti&il Children. This is indeed wonder-' J^^ ' 
hilly contrived (as I have formerly observed) for the 
Support of every living Species i but at the same time 
that it shews the Wisdom of die Creator, it discovers 
the bnperfection and Degeneracy of the Creature. 

The Obedience of Children to their Parents is the 
Basis of all Goremment, and set forth as the measure 
of that Obedience which we owe to those whom 
Providence hath placed over us. 

It is Father le Coote, if I am not mistaken, who tells 
us how want of Duty in this Particular is punished 
among the Chinese, insomuch that if a Son should be 
known to kill or so much as to strike his Father, not 
only the Criminal but his whole Family would be 
rooted out, nay the Inhabitants of the Place where he 
lived would be put to the Sword, nay the Place it self 
would be razed to the Ground, and its Foundations 
sown with Salti For, say they, there must have been 
an utter Depravation of Manners in that Clan or 
Society of Perale, who could have bred up among 
them so horrid an OSender. To this I ^bxH add a 
Passage out of the first Book of Herodotus. That 
Histcman in bis Account of the Persian Customs and 
Religion tells us, it is their Opinion that no Man ever 
killnl bis Father, or that it is possible such a Crime 
should be in Nature i but that if any thing like it 
should ever happen, they conclude that the reputed Son 
must have been Illegitimate, Supposititious, or begotten 
in Adultery. Their Opinion in this Particular shews 
sufficiently what a Notion they must have had of 
Undutiiiilness in general L 

Nairn 

[STEELE] Monday, October «. 

ServiUit ereteit nora . — Hor. 

SINCE I made some Reflections upon the general 
Negligence used in the Case of Regard toward 
Women, or, in other Words, since I talked SL WencUng, 
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No, 190. I have had Epistles upoa that Subject, which I shall, for 
^obw'fl ^ present Entertaiiune&t, insert as Ihey lye before me, 
'^' 'Afr. Spectator, 

As your Speculations are not confinec] to any Part of 
Human Life, but concern the Wicked as w^ as the 
Good, I must desire your fovourable Acceptance of what 
I, a poor stroling Girl about Town, have to say to you. 
I was told by a Roman^atholick Gentleman who 
picked me up last Week, and who, I hope, is absolved 
for what passed between us; I say, I was told by 
such a Person, who endeavoured to convert me to his 
own Religion, that in Countries where Popery prevails, 
besides the Advantage of licensed Stews, there are large 
Endowments given for the Incurabili, I think he called 
them, such as are past all Remedy, and are allowed such 
Maintenance and Support as to keep them without further 
Care 'till they eigiire. This Manner of treating poor 
Sinners, has, methinks, great Humanity ia it; and as 
you are a Person who pretend to carry your Reflections 
upon all Subjects, whatever occur to you, with Candour, 
and act above the Sense of what Misinterpretation you 
may meet with, I beg the Favour of you to lay before 
all the World the unhappy Condition of us poor 
Vagrants, who are really in a Way of Labour instead 
of Idleness. There are Crowds of us whose Manner 
of Livelihood has long ceas^J to be pleasing to ust 
and who would willit^ly lead a new Life, if the Rigour 
of the Virtuous did not for ever expel us h-om comx 
tng into the World again. As it now happens, to 
the eternal Infamy of the Male Sex, Falshood among 
you is not reproachful, but Credulity in Women is 
infamous. 

Give me Leave, Sir, to give you my History, You 
arc to know that I am Dawhter of a Man of good Rei' 
putatioo. Tenant to a Mao oi Quality. The Heir of this 
m^at House took it in his Head to cast a tivourable 
Eye upon me, and succeeded, I do not pretend to say 
he promised me Marriage i I was not a Creature siUy 
enou^ to be taken by so foolish a Story : But lie ran 
away with me up to this Town ; and introduced me to a 

grave 
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grave Matroa, with wliom I boarded for a Day or two No. 190, 
with great Gravity, and was not a little (leased with the JlJ*"^*- 
Change of my Condition, from that of a Country Life to ^"* ' 
the finest Company, as I believed, in the whole World. 
My humble Servant made me to understand that I should 
be always kept in the plentiful Condition I then enjoyed ; 
when after a very great Fondness towards me, he one 
Day took his Leave of me for fbtu- or five Days. In the 
Evening of the same Day my good Landlady came to me, 
and observing me very pensive began to comfort me, 
and with a Smile told me I must see the World When 
I was deaf to all she could say to divert me, she began to 
tell me with a very frank Air that I must be treated as I 
ought, and not take these squeamish Humours upon me, 
for my Friend had left me to the Town i and, as their 
Phrase is, she expected I would see Company, or I must 
be treated like what I fiad broi^ht my self to. This put 
me into a Fit of Crying i And I immediately, in a true 
Sense of my Condition, threw my self on the Floor, 
deploring my Fate, calling upon all that was good and 
sacred to succour me. Wmle I was in all this Agony, I 
observed a decreed old Fellow come into the Room, and, 
looking with a Sense of Pleasure in his Face at all my 
Vehemence and Transport In a Pause of my Distress 
I heard him say to the shameless old Woman who stood 
by me, She is certainly a new Face, or else she acts it 
rarely. With that the Gentlewoman, who was makiag 
her Market of me, in all the Turn of my Person, the 
Heaves of my Passion, and the suitable Changes of my 
Posture, took Occasion to commend my Neck, my Shape, 
my Eyes, my Limbs. All this was accompanied with 
such Speeches as you may have heard Horsc^coorsers 
make in the Sale of Nags when they arc warranted for 
their Soundness. You understand by this time that I 
was left in a Brothel, and exposed to the next Bidder 
that could purchase me of my Patroness, This is so 
much the Work of Hell ; the Pleasure in the Possession of 
us Wenches, abates in Proportion to the Degrees we go 
beyond the Bounds of Innocence i and no Man is eatifinl, 
if there is nothing left for him to debauch. Well, Sir, 
my first Man, when I came i^on the Town, was Sir 
III. r Jeoitrey 
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No. 190. JtoUrey Foible, who was extremely lavish to me of his 
Headay, Money, and took such a Fancy to mc that he woijd have 
{j2 ' canicd me off, if my Patroness would have taken any 
reasonable Terms for me; But as he was old, bis 
Covetousness was his strongest Passioo, and poor I was 
soon left exposed to be the common Refuse of all the Rakes 
and Debauchees in Town, I cannot tell whether you will 
do me Justice or no, 'till I see whether you print this or 
not I omerwise, as I now live with SaL I could give you 
a very just Account of who and who is together in this 
Town. You perhaps won't believe it j but I know of one 
who pretends to be a very good Protestant who lies with 
a RomanvCatholick I But more of this hereafter, as you 
please me. There do come to our House the greatest 
Politicians of the A|;e ] and Sal is more shrewd tlun any 
Body thinks i No ^dy can believe that such wise Men 
coim go to Baudy.'houses out of idle Purposes; I have 
heard them often talk of Augustus Cassar, who had 
Intrigues with the Wives of Semitors, not out of Wanton.' 
ness but Stratagem. 

It is a thousand Pities you should be so severely 
Tiituous as I fear you are i otherwise, after one Visit or 
two, you would soon understand that we Women of the 
Town are not such useless Correspondents as you may 
imagine) You have undoubtedly heard that it was a 
Courtesan who discovered Cataiine's Conspiracy. If you 
print this 111 tell you more; and am in the mean 
time, 

Sir, 

Your most bumble Servant, 

Rebecca Nettletop.' 
'Mr. Spectatof, 
I am an idle young Woman that would work for my 
Livdifaood, but that I am kept in such a Manner as I 
cannot stir out My Tyrant is an old jealous Fellow, who 
allows me nothing to appear in. I have but one Shooe 
and one Slipper ; no Head.'dress, and no upper Petticoat. 
As you set up for a Reformer, I desire you would take me 
out of this widted Way, and keep me your self. 

Eve Afterday.' 

•Mr 
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'Mr. SpECTATOF, No. 19a 

I am to complain to you of a Set of impertmeat Oetob^'s 
Coxcombs, who visit the Apartments of us Women of 1711, 
the Town, only, as they call it, to see the World. I 
must confess to you, this to Mea of Delicacy might 
have an Effect to cure them; but as they are stupid, 
noisy, and drunken Fellows, it tends only to make Vice 
in themselves, ' as they think, pleasant and humorous, 
and at the same Time nauseous in us. I shall, Sir, 
hereafter from Time to Time give you the Names of 
these Wretches who pretend to enter our Houses meetly 
as Spectators. These Men think it Wit to use us illi 
Pray tell them however worthy we are of such Treat- 
ment, it is unworthy them to be guilty of it towards us< 
Pray, Sir, take Notice of thisr and pity ttie Oppressed 1 
I wbh we cotild add to it, the Innocent' 

T 

No. 19t 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, October 9. 

SOME ludicrous Sclioolmen tiave put the case, 
that if an Ass were placed between two bundles 
of Hay, which affected ms Senses equally on each 
side, and templed him in the very same d^;ree, 
whether it would be possible for him to Eat of either. 
They generally determine this Question to the Dls^ 
advantage of the Ass, who they say would Starve in 
the mi&t of Plenty, as not having a single Grain of 
Free-^will to determine him more to the one than 
to tfie other. The bundle of Hay on either side 
striking his Sight and Smell in the same pr«)ortion, 
would keep him in a perpetual Suspence, like the two 
Magnets which Travellers have told us, are placed 
one of them in the Roof, and the other in the Hoor 
of Mabomefa Burying Place at Mecca, and by that 
means, say they, pull the Impostor's Iron Coffin with 
such an equal Attraction, that it hangs in the Air 
between both of them. As for the Ass's Behaviour 
in such nice CircumstaiKes, whether he would Starve 
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No. 191- sooner than violate his Neutrality to the two bundles 
Tuesday, gf Hg^ J gj^all not presume to determine; but only 
^''"'^•takc Notice of the Conduct of our own Species in 
the same Perplexity. Wlien a Man has a mind to 
venture his Mony in a Lottery, every Figure of it 
appears eqtially aUuring, and as likely to succeed as 
any of its fellows. They all of them have the same 
Pretensions to good Luck, stand upon the same fool 
of Competition, and no manner of Reason can be 
given why a Man should prefer one to the other 
before the Lottery is drawn. In this Case therefore 
Caprice very often acts In the Place of Reason, and 
forms to it self some Groundless Imaginary Motive, 
where real and substantial ones are wanting. I know 
a well'meaoiog Man that is very well pleased to 
risque his gwd Fortune upon the Number 1711, 
because it is the Year of our Lord. I am acquainted 
with a Tacker that would give a good deal for the 
Number 134. On the contrary I ^ve been told of 
a certain Zealous Dissenter who beio£ a great Enemy 
to Popery, and believing that bad Mca are the most 
fortunate in this World, will lay two to one on the 
Number 1666 against any other Number, because, 
says he, it is the Number of the Beast. Several 
would prefer the Number 12000 before any other, 
as it is the Number of the Pounds in the great 
Prize. In short, some are pleased to find their 
own Age in their Number; some that they have 
got a F^Rimber which makes a pretty Appearance in 
the Cyphers, and others because it is the same 
Number that succeeded in the last Lottery. Bach of 
these, upon no other Grounds, thinks he stands fairest 
for the great Lot, and that he is possessed of what 
may not be improperly called the Golden Number, 

These Principles of Election are the Pastimes and 
Extravagances of Human Reason, which Is of so busie 
a Nature, that it will be exerting it self in the 
meanest Trifles, and working even when it wants 
Matei^als. The wisest of Men are sometimes acted by 
such unaccountable Motives, as the Life of the Fool 
and the Superstitious is guided by nothing else. 
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I am surprized that none of the FortunMellere. or No. 19L 
as the Frtncb call them, the Diseurs de booae avew I''*^*'^^ 
ture, who publish their Bills in every Quarter ofj^*^^' 
the Town, have not turned our Lotteries to their 
Advantage) did any of them set up for a Caster of 
Fortunate Figures, what might he not get by his 
pretended DiKOveries and Predictions T 

I remember among the Advertisements in the 
PasUBoy of September the 27th, I was surprized to 
see the followii^ one. 

This is to give Notice, That Ten ShtlHags over and 
above the Market Price, will be given lor the 
Ticket in 1500000Z. Uttery, No. 132, by Naih CM 
at the Bible and Three Crowns In Cheapside. 

This Advertisement has given great Matter of Specu' 
lation to Coffee-house Theorists. Mr. Cliff a Principles 
and Conversatioa have been canvassed upon this 
Occasion, and various Conjectures made why he should 
thus set his Heart upon No. 132. I have examined 
^ the Powers in those Numbers, broken them into 
Fractions, extracted the Square and Cube Root, divided 
and multiplied them all ways, but could not arrive 
at the Secret till about three Days ago, when I received 
the foUowing Letter from an uiOmown Hand; by 
which I find tliat Mr. Nathaniel CUfi is only the 
j^;ent, and not the Principal, in this Advertisement 

'Jllr. Spectator, 
I am the Person that lately advertised I would give 
ten Shillings more than the Current Price for the 
Ticket No, 132 in the Lottery now Drawing, whidi 
is a Secret I fiave communicated to some Friends, 
who rally me incessantly ig»n that account. You 
must know I have but one Ticket, for which Reason, 
and a certain Dream I have lately had more than 
once, I was resolved it should be the Number I most 
approved. I am so positive I have pitched upon the 
great Lot, that I could almost lay all I am worth of 
It My Visions are so frequent and strong upon 
ttiis Occasion, that I have not only possessed the Lot, 

but 
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No. 191. but disposed of the Money which in all probability 
Qrt ^^'q ** ^'^ "" ^' '^^ Mormng, in particular, I set up 
ITU," '^ 30 Equipage which I look upon to be the gayest in 
the Town. The Liveries arc very Rich, but not 
Gaudy. I should be very glad to see a Speculation 
or two upon Lottery Subjects, in which you would 
oblige all People concerned, and in particular 

Youe most bumble Servant, 

George Gossling. 
P. S. Dear Spec, If I get the 12000 Pound I'll make 
thee a handsome Present.' 

After having wished my Correspondent good Luck, 
and thanked him for his intended Kindness, I shall for 
this time dismiss the Subject of the Lottery, and only 
observe that the greatest part of Mankind are in some 
degree guilty of my Friend Gossling's Extravagance, 
V We are apt to rely i^ton future Prospects, and become 
really expensive while we are only rich in Possibility. 
We live up to our Expectations, not to our Possessions, 
and make a Figure proportionable to what we may be, 
not what we are. We out.-run our present Income, 
as not doubting to disburse our selves out of the 
Promts of some future Place, Project or Reversion that 
we have in view- It is through this Temper of Mind, 
which is so common among us, that we see Tradesmen 
break, who have met with no Misfortunes in their 
Business, and Men of Estates reduced to Poverty, who 
have never suffered from Losses or Repairs, Tenants, 
Taxes or Law.^ts. In short, it is this foolish sanguine 
Temper, this depending upon Contingent Futurities that 
occasions Romantick Generosity, Chymerical Grandeur, 
. Senseless Ostentation, and generally ends in Beggary . 
■^ and Ruin, The Man, who wIU live above his present 
Circumstances, is in great Danger of living in a little 
time much beneath them, or, as the ItaOaa Proverb 
runs. The Man who lives by Hope will die by 
Hunger. 
' It should be an indispensable Rule in Life, to contract 
our De^es to our present Condition, and, whatever may 
be our Expectations, to live within the compass of what 
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wc actually possess. It will be time enough to enjoy No, IM. 
an Estate when it comes into our Plands i but if we J"****^', 
anticipate our good Fortune we shall lose the Pleasure Sj?'''*' " 
d it when it arrives, and may possibly never possess 
what we have so loolishly counted upon, L 

No. 192. 

[STEELE'] Tednwday, October 10, 



I STOOD the other Day and beheld a lather sitting 
in the Middle of a Room with a large Family m 
Children about him; and metbought I could observe 
in his Countenance different Motions of Delight, as he 
turned his Eye towards the one and the other of them. 
The Man is a Person moderate in his Designs for 
their Preferment and ^P^elfare; and as he has an easie 
Forttine. be is not sollicitous to make a great one. His 
eldest Son is a Child of a very towardly Disposition, 
and as much as the Father loves him I dare say he 
will never be a Knave to improve his Fortune. I do 
not know any Man who has a juster Relish of Life 
than the Person I am speaking of, or keeps a better 
Guard against the Terrours of Want or the Hopes of 
Gain. U is usual, in a Crowd of Children, for the 
Parent to name out of bis own Flock all the great 
Officers of the Kingdom. There is something so very 
surprizing in the Parts of a Child of a Mui's own, 
that diere is nothing too great to be expected hrom his 
Endowments. I know a good Woman who has but 
three Sons, and there is, she says, nothing she expects 
with more Certainty than that she shall see one a 
Bishop, the other a Judge, and the third a Court 
Physician. The Humour is, that any thing which can 
happen to any Man's Child, is expected by every Man 
for his own I But my Friend whom I was going to 
apeak of, does not flatter himself with such vain Ex- 
pectations, but has his Eye more upon the Virtue and 
Disposition of his Cbildroi, than th^ Advancement or 
Wealth 
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No. 192. Wealth. Good Habits are what will certainly improve 
Wedoes' g Man's Fortune and Repirtatiooj but on the other 
^ober ^"^^ Affluence of Fortune will not as probably produce 
10, 1711. S°<^ Afiections of the Mind. 

It is very oatwral for a Man of a kind Disposition to 
amuse himself with the Promises his Imagination 
makes to him of the future Condition of his C^dren, 
and to represent to himself the Figure they shall bear 
iQ the World after he has left it. When his Prospects 
of this Kind are agreeable, his Fondness gives as it 
were a longer Date to his own Life i and the Survivor-' 
ship of a worthy Man to his Son, is a Pleasure scarce 
inferior to the Hopes of the Continuance of his own 
Life- That Man is happy who can believe of his Son, 
that he will escape me Follies and Indiscretions of 
which he himself was guilty, and pursue and improve 
every thing that was valuable in him. The Con" 
tinuance of his Virtue is much more to be regiu^d 
than that of his Life ; but it is the most lamentable 
of all Reflections, to think that the Heir of a Man's 
Fortune is such a one as will be a Stranger to his 
Friends, alienated from the same Interests, and a 
Promoter of every thing which he himself disapproved. 
Ah Estate in Possession of such a Successor to a good 
Man, is worse than laid waste; and the Family of 
which he is the Head, is in a more deplorable Con" 
dition than that of being extinct 

When I visit the agreeable Seat of my honoured 
Friend Furicola, and walk from Room to Room revolv" 
ing many pleasing Occurrences, and the Expressions 
of many just Sentiments I have heard him utter, and 
see the Booby his Heir in Pain while he Is douig the 
Honours of his House to the Friend of his Father, the 
Heaviness it gives one is not to be expressed. Want 
of Genius is not to be imputed to any Man; but want 
of Humanity is a Man's own Fault The Son of 
Suricola (whose Life was one continued Series of 
worthy Actions and Gentleman^like Inclinations) is the 
Companion of drunken Clowns, and knows no Sense 
of Praise but in the Flattery he receives from his 
own Servants; his Pleasures are mean and inordinate, 
1 his 
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his Language base and filthy, his Behaviour rough No. 192. 
and abmird. Is this Creature to be accounted tihe Vtdof 
Successor of a Man of Virtue, Wit, and Breeding ? At q^'^^^ 
the same time that I have this melancholy Prospect at ig, 171], 
the House where I miss my old Friend, I can go to 
a Gentleman's not far off it, where he has a [)aughter 
who is the Picture both of his Body and Mind; but 
both improved with the Beauty and Modesty peculiar 
to her Sex. It is she who supplies the Loss of her 
Father to the World t She without his Name or Fortune 
is a truer Memorial of him, than her Brother who 
succeeds him in both. Such an Of^nng as the eldest 
Son of my Friend, perpetuates his Father in the same 
manner as the Appearance of his Ghost would 1 It is 
indeed RuricoSa, but it is Rurtcola grown fru;htfuL 

I know not to what to attribute the brutal Itu^ which 
this youf^ Mail has taken, except it may be to a certain 
Severity and Distance which his Father used towards 
him; and might, perhaps, have occasioned a Dislike to 
diose Modes c? Life which were not made amiable to 
him by Freedom and Affability. 

We may promise our selves that no such Ezcresceoce 
will appear in the Family of the Cornelii, where the 
Father lives with his Sons like their eldest Brother, and 
the Sons converse with bifn as if they did it for no 
other Reason but that he is the wisest Man of their 
Acquaintance. As the Cotaelii are eminent Traders, 
their good Correspondence with each other is useful 
to all that know Uicm as well as to themselves) And 
their Friendship, Good.'will, and kind Of&ces, are dis.' 
posed of jointly as well as their Fortune; so that no 
one ever obliged one of them, who had not the Obliga.- 
tion multiplied in IRetums from them alL 

It is the most beautiful ObWt the Eyes of Man 
can behoM, to see a Man of Worth and his Son live 
in an entire unreserved Correspondence. The mutual 
Kindness and Affection between them give an inez.* 
pressible Satis&ction to all who know them. It is a 
sublime Reasure which encreases by the Partidpatioa 
It is as sacred as Friendship, as pleasurable as Love, 
and as joyful as Religion. This State of Mind does not 

only 
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No. 192. only dissipate Sorrow, which would be eztream with^ 
Wednes- out it, but enlarges Pleasures wtudi would otherwise 
October ^ contemptible. The most indifferent thing has its 
10, 1711. Force and Beauty when it is spoke by a kiiM Father, 
and an insignificant TriHe has its Weight when ofiered 
by a dutiful Child. I know not how to express it, but 
I think I may call it a transplanted Self-love. All tibe 
Enjoyments and Sufferings whidi a Man meets with, 
are regarded only as they concern him in the Pelation 
he has to another. A Man's very Honour receives a 
new Value to him, when he thinks that when he is 
in bis Grave it will be had in Rememb^nce that such 
an Action was done by such a one's Father. Such 
Considerations sweeten the old Man's Evening, and his 
Soliloquy delights him when he can say to himself No 
Han can tell my Child his Father was either unmerciful 
or unjust My Son shall meet many a Man who shall 
say to him, I was obliged to thy lather, and be my Child 
a Friend to his Child for ever. 

It is not in the Power of all Men to leave illustrious 
Names or great Fortunes to their Posterity, hut they can 
very much conduce to their having Industry, Probity, 
Valour, and Justice. It is in every Man's Power to 
leave his Son the Honour of descending from a virtuous 
Man, and add the Blessii^s of Heaven to whatever he 
leaves him. I shall end mis Khapsody with a Letter to 
an excellent young Man of my Acquaintance who has 
lately lost a worthy Father. 

' Dear Sir, 
I know no Fart of Life more impertinent than the 
Office of administring Consolation ; I will not enter into 
it, for I cannot but applaud your Grief. The virtuous 
Principles you had from that excellent Man whom you 
have lost, have wrought in you as they ought, to 
make a Youth of Three and Twenty incapable of Comfort . 
upon coming into Possession of a great Fortune. I doubt 
not but you will honour his Memory fay a modest En.- 
joymeni of his Estate; and scorn to triumrfi over his 
Grave by employing in Blot, Excess, and Debauchery, 
what he purchased with so much Industry, Prudence, 
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and Wisdom, This is the true Way to shew the Sense No. 192. 

you have of your Loss, and to take away the Distress ]^*'°"' 

of others upon the Occasion, You cannot recall your o^b«r 

Father by your Grief, but you may rcYive him to liis iq, 171L 

Friends by your Conduct.' 

T 

No, 193, 

[STEELE] Thursday, OcloW U. 

lagenteia foribus domua aha tuptrbis 

Maat salutantum totts romit atdibua uadam. — Virg. 

^HEN we look round us, and behold the strange 
Variety of Faces and Persons which £11 the Streets 
with Business and Hurry, it is no unpleasant Amuse 
meat to make Guesses at their different Pursuits, and 
judge by their Countenances what it is that so anxiously 
engages their present Attention, Of all this busie Crowd, 
there are none who would give a Man inclined to such 
Inquiries better EHversion tor his Thoughts, than those 
whom we call good Courtiers, and such as are assiduous 
at the Levees of Great Men. These Worthies are got into 
an Habit of being Servile with an Air, and enjoy a certain 
Vanity in being known for understanding how the World 
passes. In the pleasure of this they can rise early, go 
abroad sleek and welt-dressed, with no other Hope or 
Purpose but to make a Bow to a Man in Court Favour, 
and be thought, by some insignificant Smile of his, not 
a little engi^red in his Interests and Fortunes. It is 
wondrous that a Man can get over the Natural Existence 
and Possession of his own Mind so far, as to take deUght 
either in paying or receiving such cold and repeated 
Civilities, But what maintains the Humour is, that 
outward Show is what most Men pursue, rather than 
real Happiness, Thus both the Idol and Idolater equally 
impose upon themselves in pleasing their Imaginations 
this way. But as there are very many of her Majesty's 
good Su^ects who are extremely uneasie at their own 
Seats in the Country, where all from the Skies to the 
Center of the Earth is their own, and have a mighty 
longinglo shine in Courts, or be Partners in the Power 
of the Worldf I say, for the Benefit of these, and others 

who 
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No. 193. who hanker afler being in the Whisper with great Men, 

ThwMday, and vexing their Neighbours with the Ch^iges they 

1^^ ^'' would be capable of making in the Appearance at a 

Country Sessions, it would not methinks be amiss to give 

an Account of that Market for Preferment, a great Man's 

Levee. 

For ought I know, this Conunerce between the Mighty 
-and their Slaves, very justly represent^, might do so 
much good, as to indine the Great to regard Business 
rather than Ostentation; and make the Liule know the 
Use of their Time too well, to spend it in vain Appli.' 
cations and Addresses. 

TlieFamotis Doctor in MoorHelds, who gained so much 
Reputation for tiis Horary Predictions, is said to have had 
in his Parlour different Ropes to little Bells, which hung 
in the Room above Stairs, where the Doctor thought fit to 
be oraculous. If a Girl had been deceived by her Lover, 
one Bell was pulled ; and if a Peasant had lost a Cow, the 
Servant tuaa another. This Method was kept in respect 
to all other Passions and Concerns, and the skilful Waiter 
below sifted the Enquirer, and gave the Doctor Notice 
accordingly. The Lev^e of asfeat Han is laid after the 
same manner, and twenty Whispers, false Alarms, and 
novate Intimations pass backward and forward, from the 
Porter, the Valet, and the Patron himself, before the 
gaping Crew who are to pay their Court are gathered 
together t when the Scene is ready, the Doors fly open 
and discover his Lordship. 

There are several Ways of making this first 
Appearance! You may be either half dressed, and 
washing your self, which is, indeed, the most stately} 
but this way of opening is peculiar to Military Men, in 
whom there is something graceful in exposing themselves 
naked i but the Politicians, or Civil Officers, have usually 
affected to be more reserved, and preserve a certain 
Chastity of Deportment Whether it be Hieroglyphical, 
or not, this Difference in the Military and Civil List, I 
will not say, but have ever understood the Fact to be, 
that the close Minister is buttoned up, and the brave 
Officer opeo-breasted on these Occasions. 
However that ts, I humbly conceive the Business of a 
Lev^e 
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Lev^ is to receive the Acknowle^neots of a Multitude, No. 193, 
that a Man is Vise, Bounteous. Valiant, and PowetfuL Thwiday, 
\nien the first Shot of Eyes are made, it is wonderful to J^**' "• 
observe how much Suhrmssion the Patron's Modesty can 
bear, and how much Servitude the Client's Spirit can 
descend ta In the vast multiplicity of Business, and the 
Crowd about him. my Lord's Parts are usually so great, 
that, to the Astonishment of the whole Assembly, he lias 
something to say to every Man there, and that so suitable 
to his Capacity, as any Man may judge that it is not 
without Talents that Men can arrive at great Employ 
ments. I have known a great Man ask a Flag/Onicer, 
which way was the Wind, a Commander of Horse the 
present Price of Oats, and a Stocfcjotber at what Discount 
such a Fund was, with as much ease as if he had been 
bred to each of those several ways of Life. Now this is 
extremely obliging i for at the same time that the Patron 
informs himself oi Matters, he gives the Person of whom 
he eocjuires an Oppcutunity to exert himself. What adds 
to the Pomp of those Interviews is, that it is performed 
with the greatest Silence and Order imaginable. The 
Patron is usually in the midst of the Room, and some 
humble Person nves him a Whisper, which his Lordship 
answers aloud, It is well Yea, I am of your Opinioa. 
Pray lahrtn your self further, you way be sure of 
tny Part in it. This happy Man is dismissed, and my 
Lc»^ can turn himself to a Business of a quite different 
Natw^, and off-hand give as good an Answer as any 
great Man is obliged to. For the chief Point is to keep 
m Generals, and if there be any thing offered that s 
Particular, to be in haste. 

But we are now in the Height of the AHair, and my 
Lord's Creatures have all had their Whispers round to 
keep up the Farce of the thing, and the Dumb Show is 
become more generaL He casts his Eye to that Comer, 
and there to 1^. such a one i to the other, aad wbea did 
you come to Town I and perhaps just before he nods to 
another, and enters with lum, but, Sir, I am glad to see 
you, now / think of it. Each of those are hMpy for the 
next four and twenty Hours ; and those who bow in 
Ranks undistinguished, and by Dozens at a Time, ttunk 

they 
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Na 193. they have very good Pfospects if they may hope to arrive 

^f^JJ. at such Notices half a Year hence, 

j^ 11' xije Satyrist says there is seldom common Sense in 
high Fortune ; and one would think, to behold a Lev£e, 
that the Great were not only infatuated with their 
Station, but also that they believed all below were 
seized too, else how is it possible they could think of 
imposing upon themselves and others in such a degree, 
as to set up a Levee for any thing but a direct Farce! 
But such is the Weakness of our Nature, ttiat when 
Men are a little exalted in their Condition, they 
immediately conceive they have additional Senses, and 
their Capacities enlarged not only above other Men, 
but above human Cc^prehension it self. Thus it is 
ordinary to see a great Man attend one listning, bow to 
one at a distance, and call to a third at the same 
instant A Girl in new Ribbands is not more taken 
with her self, nor does she betray more ai^iarent 
Coquetries, than even a Wise Man in such a Circum/ 
stance of Courtship. I do not know any thing that 
I ever tliought so very distasteful as the Affectation 
which is recorded of Caesar, to wit, that he would 
dictate to three several Writers at the same time. 
This was an Ambition below the Greatness and 
Canodour of his Mind. He indeed (if any Man fiad 
Pretensions to greater Faculties than any other Mortal) 
was the Person ; but such a way of acting is Childish, 
and Inconsistent with the manner of our Being. And 
it appears kom the very Nature of things that there 
cannot be any thing effectually dispatched in the 
Distraction of a Publick Levee, but the whole seems 
to be a Conspiracy of a Sett of Servile Slaves, lo give 
up their own Liberty to take away their Patron's 
Understanding. T 
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No, 194. No. 194, 

[STEELE] Friday, OclobwlZ. olf^^ 

DSSkili bat uunel jecur^Her. 12, 17U. 

THE present Paper shall consist of two Letters, 
which observe upon Faults that are easily cured 
both in Love and Friuidsbip, In the latter, as ^ as 
it meerly regards Conversation, the Person who neglects 
visiting an agreeable Friend is punished in the very 
Transgression ; for a good Con^>anion is not found in 
every Room we go into. But the Case of Love is of a 
more delicate Nature, and the Anxiety is inexpressible 
if every little Instance of Kindness is not reciprocaL 
There are things in this sort of Commerce which 
there are not words to express, and a Man may not 
possibly know how to represent, whichyct may tear 
bis Heart into ten Thousand Tortures. To be grave to 
a Man's Mirth, imatteative to his Discourse, or to 
interrupt cither with something that argues a Disin^ 
clination to be entertained by him, has in it something 
so disagreeablei that the utmost Steps which may be 
made in further Enmity cannot give greater Tot-menb 
The gay Cortnna, who sets up for an Indifference and 
becoming Heedlessness, gives her Husband all the 
Torment imaginable out of mere Indolence, with this 
peculiar Vani^ That she is to look as gay as a 
Maid in the Character of a Wife. It is no Matter 
what is the Season of a Man's Griet if it be heavy 
as it is. Her unhappy Man is convinced that she 
means him no Dishonour, but pines to Death because 
she will not have so much Deference to him as to 
avoid the Appearances of it The Author of the 
following Letter is perplexed with an Injury that is 
in a Degree yet less criminal, and yet the Source of 
the utmost Unhappiness. 

'Mr. Spectator, 

I have read your Papers which relate to Jealousie, 

and desire your Advice in my Case, which you will 

say is not common. I have a Wife of whose Virtue 

I am not in the least doubtful ; yet I cannot be satisfied 

she 
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No. 194. she loves me, which gives me as great Uneasiness as 
^<*"y' being faulty the other way would do. I know not 
^'^^^ whedief I am not yet more miserable than in that 
' ' Case, for she keeps Possession of my Heart without 
the Eetum of her's< I would desire your Observations 
upon that Temper in some Women, who will not 
condescend to convince their Husbands of their 
Innocence or their Love, but are wholly negUecnt 
of what Reflections the poor Men make upon meir 
Conduct (so they cannot call It criminal), when at 
the same time a little Tenderness of Behaviour, or 
Regard to shew an Inclination to please them, would 
m^ them entirely at ease, Do not such Women 
deserve all the Misinterpretation which they neglect 
to avoid 1 or are they not in the actual Practice of 
Guilt, who care not whether they are thought guilty 
or not 7 If my Wife does the most ordinary thing, 
as visiting her Sister, or taking the Air with her 
Mother, it is always carried with the Air of a Secret) 
Then she will sometimes tell a thing of no Consc 
quence, as if it was only want of Memory made her 
conceal it before; and this only to dally with my 
Anxiety. 1 have complained to her of this Behaviour 
in the gentlest Terms imaginable, and beseeched her 
not to use him who desired only to live with her 
like an indulgent Friend, as the most morose and 
unsociable Husband in the World. It is no easie 
Matter to describe our Circumstance, but it is miser/ 
able with this Aggravation, That it might be easily 
mended, and yet no Remedy endeavoureX She reads 
you, and there is a Phrase or two in this Letter which 
she will know came h-om me. If we enter into an 
Explanation which may tend to our future Ouiet by 
your Means, you shall have our joint Thanks i In the 
mean time I am (as much as I can in this ambiguous 
Condition be any thing), 
Sir, 

Your Humble Servaat' 

'Mr, SpECTATCS, 

Give me Leave to make you a Present of a Character 
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not yet described in your Papers ; which is that of a No. 194. 
Man who treats his Friend with the same odd Variety ^^'J^ 
which a Fantastical Female Tyrant practises towards her n^m! 
Lover. I have for some Time bad a Friendship with ' 
one of these mercurial Persons) The Rogue I know 
loves me, yet takes Advantage of my Fondness for him 
to use me as he pleases i We are by Turns die best 
Friends, and the greatest Strangers imaginable i Some' 
times you would think us inseparable j at other Times 
he avoids me for a long Time, yet neither be nor I 
know why, When we meet next by Cfaaoce, he is 
amazed he has not seen me, is impatient for an Appoint/ 
ment the same Evening; and when I expect he ^ould 
have kept it, I have known him slip away to another 
Place ; where he has sate reading the News, when there 
is no Post; smoaking his Pipe, which he seldom cares 
fort and staring about him in Company with whom 
he has had noOiing to do, as if be wonder'd how he 
came there. 

That I may state my Case to you the more fully, I 
shall transcribe some short Minutes I have taken ^ 
him in my Almanack since last Spring; for you must 
know there are certain Seasons of the Year, according 
to which, I will not say our Friendship, but the Enjoy/ 
ment of it rises or falls i In March and April be was 
as various as the Weather ; In May and Part of June, 
I found him the sprightliest best/humoured Fellow in 
tfie World; In the Dog/days, he was much upon the 
Indolent ; In September very agreeable, but very busie ; 
and since the Glass fell last to changeable, he has made 
three Appointments with me, and broke them every 
one. However I have good Hopes of him this Winter, 
especially if you will lead me your Assistance to re/ 
form him, which will be a great Ease and Pleasure to, 

October 9, p. 

1711. *'' 

Your most bumble Servant^ 
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No. 195. 

Saturdar, No. 195. 

0=^ [ADDISON.] Saturday, October 13. 

THESE is a Story in the Arabha Nights Tales, of 
a King who bad long languished under an Ul 
Habit of Body, and bad taken abundance of Remedies 
to no purpose At length, says the Fable, a Physician 
cured him by the following Method He took an Hollow 
Ball of Wood, and filled it with several Drugs, after which 
he dos'd it up so artificially that nothing appeared. He 
likewise took a Mall, and after having hollowed the 
Handle, and that Part which strikes the Ball, he enclosEd 
in them several Drugs after the same manner as in the 
Ball it sel£ He then ordered the Sultan, who was bis 
Patient, to exercise himself early in the Morning with 
these rightly prepared Instruments, 'til! such time as 
he should Sweat \^en, as the Story goes, the Virtue 
of the Medicaments perspiring through the Wood, had 
so good an Influence on the Sultan's Constitution, that 
they cured him of an Indisposition which all the Conv 
positions he had taken inwardly had not been able to 
remove. This Eastern Allegory is finely contrived to 
shew us how beneficial BodUy Labour is to Health, and 
that Exercise is the most effectual Physick. I fiave 
described, in my Hundred and Fifleentih Paper, from 
tlie general Structure and Mechanism of an Human 
Body, how absolutely necessary Exercise is for its 
Preservation. I shall in this Place recommend another 
great Preservative of Health, which in many Cases 
produces the same Effects as Exercise, and may, in 
some measure, supply its Place, where Opportunities d 
Exercise are wanting. The Preservative I am speak' 
ing of is Temperance, which has those particular Ady 
vantages above all other Means of Health, that it may 
be practised by all Banks and Conditions, at any Season, 
or in any Place. It is a kind of Regimen, into which 
every Man may put himself, wimout Interruption to 
Business, Expence of Mony, or Loss of Time. If Exercise 
throws 
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throws ofi all Superfluities, Temperance prevents them. No. 195. 
K Exercise dears the Vessels, Temperance neither Sat»wd»y, 
satiates oor overstrains them. If Exercise raises proper R^^^^ 
Ferments in the Humours, and promotes the Qrculao ' 
tioD of the Blood, Temperance gives Nature her full Flay, 
and enables her to exert her self in all her Force and 
Vigour. If Exercise dissipates a growing Distemper, 
Temperance starves it. 

Physick, for the most part, is nothing else but the Sub^ 
stitute of Exercise or Temperance, Rfedidnes are indeed 
absolutely necessary in acute Distempersi that cannot 
wait the slow Operations of these two great Instruments 
dF Health; but did Men live in an habitual Course of 
Exercise and Temperance, there would be but little 
Occasion for them. Accordingly we find that those 
Parts of the World are the most healthy, where they 
subsist by die Chace ; and that Men lived longest when 
their Lives were empbyed in hunting, and when diey 
had little Food besides what they caught Blisterit^, 
Cupping, Bleeding are seldom of use but to the Idle ai^ 
Intemperate ; as all those inward Applications which are 
so much in practice among us, are for the most part 
nothins else but Expedients to make Luxury consistent 
^ith Health. The Apothecary is perpetually employed 
in countcrminii^ the Cook and the Vintner. It Is said 
of Diogenes, that meeting a young Man who was going 
to a t^ast, he took him up in me Street and carrira 
him Home to his Friends, as one who was runningktto 
imminent Danger, had not he prevented him. what 
would that Philosopher have said, had he been present 
at the Gluttony of a modem Meal I Would not he have 
thowht the Master of a Family mad, and have begged 
his Servants to tie down his Hands, had he seen him 
devour Fowl, Fish and Resh ; swallow Oyl and Vinegar, 
Wines and Spices i throw down Sallads of twenty difiercnt 
Herbs, Sauces of an hundred Ingredients, Confections 
and Fruits of numberless Sweets and Flavours? What 
unnatural Motions and Counterferments must such a 
Medley of Intemperance produce in the Body ? For my 
Part, when I behold a Fashionable Table set out in all 
its BAagnificence, I fancy that I see Gouts and Dropsies, 
Feavers 
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No- 195. Feavers and Lethafgiesi with other ionuinerable Dis^ 
Saiurday, tempers lying in Ambuscade among the Dishes. 

"* Nature del^hts in the most plain and simple Diet 
Every Anim^ but Man, ke^ to one Dish. Herbs 
at« Oic Food of this Spedes, Hsh of that, and Resh of 
a Third. Man falls upon every thing that comes in his 
way, not the smallest Fruit or Excrescence of the Earth, 
scarce a Berry or a Mushroom, can escape him. 

It is impossible to lay down any determinate Rule for 
Temperance, because what is Luxury in one may be 
Temperance in another; but there are few that have 
lived any time in the World who are not Judges of 
their own Constitutions, so far as to know what Kinds 
and what Proportions of Food do best a^ee with them. 
Were I to consider my Readers as my Patients, and to 
prescribe such a kind of Temperance as is accommodated 
to all Persons, and such as is particularly suitable to our 
Climate and way of Living, I would copy the following 
Rules of a very eminent Physician. Make your whole 
Repast out of one Dish. If you indulge in a second, 
avoid drinking any thing Strong 'till you have finished 
your Meal; at the same time abstain icom all Sauces, 
or at least such as are not the most plain and simple. 
A Man could not be well guilty of Gluttony, if he stuck 
to these few obvious and easie Rules. In the first case 
there would be no Variety of Tastes to sollicit his Palate, 
and occasion Excess ; nor in the second any artificial Pro.' 
vocatives to relieve Satiety, and create a false Appetite. 
Were I to prescribe a Rule for drinking, it shoidd be 
form'd upon a Saying quoted by Sir William Temple f 
the first Class for my self, the second for tny Friends, 
the third for good Humour, and the fourth for mine 
Enemies. But because it is impossible for one who 
lives in the World to Diet himself always in so Philoso.' 
phical a manner, I think every Man should have his 
Days of Abstinence, according as fiis Constitution will 
permit. These arc great Reliefs to Nature, as they 
qualifie her for strugling with Hunger and Thirst, 
whenever any Distemper or Duty of Life may put her 
upon such Difficulties ; and at the same time give her an 
Opportunity of extricating her self irom her Oppressions, 

and 
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and recovering the several Tones and Springs of No. 195, 
her distended vessels. Besides, that AhsUneoce well IfJV^*'*^' 
timed often IciHi? a Sickness in Embrio, and destroys the 13^^ 
Erst Seeds of an Indisposition. It is observed by two ' 
or three ancient Authors, that Socrates, notwithstanding 
he lived in Athens during that great Plague, which has 
made so much Noise through all Ages, and has been 
celebrated at different times by such eminent Hands, I 
say, notwithstanding that he lived in the time of this 
devourii^ Pestilence, he never caught the least Infec 
tion, wbuJi those Writers unanimously ascribe to that 
uninterrupted Temperance which he always observed 

And here I cannot but mention an Observation which 
I have often made, upon Reading the Lives of the 
Philosophers, and comparing it with any Series of Kings 
or great Men of the same number. If we consider these 
ancient Sages, a great part of whose Philosophy con' 
sisted in a temperate and abstemious Course of Life, 
one would think the Life of a Philosopher, and the 
Life of a Man, were of two different Dates. For we 
£nd that the generality of these wise Men were nearer 
an hundred than sixty Years of Age at the time of 
their respective Deaths. But the most remarkable In- 
stance of the Efficacy of Temperance towards the pro.' 
curing of long Life, is what we meet with in a ftttle 
Book published by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian, which 
] the rather mention, because it is of undoubted Credit, 
as the late Venetian Ambassador, who was of the same 
Family, attested more than once in Conversation, when 
he resided la England. Cornaro, who was the Author 
of the little Treatise I am mentioning, was of an infirm 
Constitution 'till about forty, when by obstinately per/ 
sisting in an exact Course of Temperance, he recovered 
a periect State of Health; insomuch that at fourscore 
he published his Book, which has been translated into 
English under the title of The sure Way of attaining 
a long and healtiifut Life. He lived to give a third 
or fourth Edition of it, and after having passed his 
hundredth Year, died without Pain or Agony, and like 
one who falls asleep. The Treatise I mention has been 
taken Notice of by several Eminent Authors, and is 
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No- 195, writtea with such a Spirit of Cheerfulness, Religion, and 

Saturday, go^j Sense, as are the natural Coocomitanis of Tenv 

(3*^171" pcrance aod Sobriety, The mixture ci the old Man 

in it is rather a Recommendation than a Discredit 

to it. 

Having designed this Paper as the Sequel to that 
upon Exercise, 1 have not here considered Temperance 
as it is a Moral Virtue, which I shall make the Subject 
of a future Speculation, but only as it is the Means of 
Health. L 

No. 196. 

[STEELE.] Monday, October 15. 

Est Ulubris, aairaus si (e noa deScit aeguos,— Hor. 

'Mr. Spectator, 

THERE is a particular Fault which I have observed 
in most of the Moralists in all Ages, and that is, 
that they are always professing themselves and teaching 
others to be happy. This Slate is not to be arrived at 
in this Life, therefore I would recommend to you to 
talk in an humbler Strain than your Predecessors have 
done, and instead of presuming to be happy, instruct 
us only to be easy. The Thoughts of him who would 
be discreet, and aim at practicable Things, should turn 
upon allaying our Pain rather than promoting our Joy. 
Great Inquietude is to be avoided, but great Felicity is 
not to be attained. The great Lesson is j^quanimityi 
a Regularity of Spirit, which is a little above Chearfui' 
ness and below Mirth. Chearfulness is always to be 
supported if a Man is out of Pain, but Mirth to a prudent 
Man should always be accidental t It should naturally 
arise out of the Occasion, and the Occasion seldom be 
laid for it J for those Tempers who want Mirth to be 
pleased, are like the Constitutions which flag without 
the use of Brandy, Therefore, I say, let your Precept 
be. Be easy. That Mind is dissolute and ungovernM, 
which must be hurried out of it self by loud Lai^hter 
or sensual Pleasure, or eke be wholly unactive. 
There are a Couple of old Fellows of my Acquaintance, 
who 
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who meet every Day and smoak a Pipe, and by their N& 196. 
mutual Love to each other, tho' they have been Men 5^^*J' 
of Business and Btistle in the World, enjoy a greater 15 ^f' 
Tranquility than either could have worked himself ' 
into by any Chapter of Seaeca. Indolence of Body and 
Mind, when we aim at no more, is very frequently en^ 
joyed I but the very Enquiry after Happiness has some^ 
thing restless in it, which a Man who lives in a Series 
of temperate Meals, friendly Conversations, and easy 
Slumbers, gives himself no Trouble about 'Vhile Men 
of Refinement are taUdng of Tranquility, he possesses 
it 

What I would by these broken Expressions recom^ 
mend to you, Mr. Sfectatof, is, that you would speak 
ei the Way of Life which plain Men may pursue, to 
fill up the ^>ace6 of Time with Satis&ction. It is a lament' 
able Circumstance, that Wisdom, or, as you call it, Philo^ 
sophy, should furnish Ideas only for the Learned) and 
that a Man must be a Philosopher to know how to 
pass away bis Time agreeably. It would therefore be 
worth your Fains to place in an handsome Light the 
Relations and Affinities among Men, which render 
their Conversation with each o£ef so grateful, that the 
highest Talents give but an impotent Pleasure in Com' 
parison with them. You may Bnd Descriptions and Dis,' 
courses which will render the FircSide of an honest 
Artificer as entertaining as your own Club is to you. 
Good^nature has an endless Source of Pleasures in it) 
and the Representation of domestlck Life, filled with its 
natural Gratifications (instead of the necessaryVexations 
which are generally insisted upon in the writings of 
the Witty) will be a good Office to Society. 

The Vicissitudes 0! Labour and Rest in the lower 
Part of Mankind, make their Being pass away with that 
Sort of Relish which we express by the Word Comfort 1 
and should be treated of by you, who are a Sfectatoe, 
as well as such Subjects which appear indeed more 
speculative, but are less instructive. In a word. Sir, 
I would Iiave you turn your Thot^hts to the Advantage 
ai such as want you most) and shew that Simplicity, 
Innocence, Industry and Temperance, are Arts whidi 

lead 
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No. 196. lead to Tranquility, as much as Learning, WiBdom, 

Monday, Knowledge, and Contemdation. 
October , „, 

15, 17U. / am, Sir, 

Your most butnble Servant, 
T. B/ 
' HackDcy, October 12, 

I am the young Woman whom you did so much 
Justice to some time ago, in acknowtedging that I am 
perfect Mistress of the Fan, and use il with the ut^ 
most Knowledge and Dexterity. Indeed the World, as ma/ 
licious as it is, will allow, that from an Hurry of Laughter 
I recollect my self the most suddenly, make a Curtsie, 
and let fall my Hands before me, closing my Fan at 
the same Instant, the best of aiw Woman in England. 
I am not a little delighted thai I have had your Notice 
and Ai»robationi aiw however other young Women 
laxy rally mc out of Envy, I triumph in it, and demand 
a mcc in your Friendship. You must therefore permit 
me to lay before you the present state of my Mind. 
I was reading your Spectator of the 9th Instant, and 
thou^t the Circumstance of the Ass divided between 
two Bundles of Hay which equally affected his Senses, 
was a lively Eepreseotation of my present Condition t 
For you are to know that I am extremely enamoured 
with two young Gentlemen who at this Time pre.' 
tend to me. One must hide nothing when one is 
asking Advice, therefore I will own to you, that I am 
very amorous and very covetous. My Lover WSll is 
very rich, and my Lover Tom very handsome. I can 
have either of them when I please i but when I debate 
the Question in my own Mind, I cannot lake Tom for 
fear of losing Will's Estate, nor enter upon Will's 
Estate and bid adieu to Tom's Person, I am very 
young, and yet no one in the World, dear Sir, has 
the main Chance more in her Head than my self- 
Tom is the gayest, the blithest Creature! He dances 
well, is very civil, and diverting at all Hours and 
Seasons) Oh he is the Joy of my Eyes I But then 
again Will is so very rich and carefiu of the Main. 

How 
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How many pretty Dresses does Tom appear in to No. 196. 
cliarm me i But then it immediately occurs to me that ^^^' 
a Man of his Circumstances is so miKh the poorer. 15^^^ 
Upon the whole, I have at last examined both these ' 
Desires of Love and Avarice, and upon strictly weighs 
ing the Matter I begin to think I diall be covetous 
longer than fsndi 'therefore if you have nothing to 
say to the contrary, I shall take Will Alas poor 
Tom! 

Your Humble Servant, 
T Bttmy Lovh£SS.' 

No, 197. 

PUDGELL] Tuesday, October 16. 

Alter riiatur de haa saepe capriaa, 

Ptcpu^oat nugla armatuei tcilicet, ul aon 

Sit frtthi prima Rdes, £, vert quod placet, ut non 

Acriter ehlretn, pietiuia attas altera tordet. 

Atnbigitur quid enitn 7 Castor tcSat, an Dolieboa plu» 1 

Bruadusium Miauei melius via ducat an Appi. — Hor. 

EVERY Age a Man passes through, and ^ay of 
Life he engages in, has some particular Vice or 
Impo-fection naturally cleaving to it, which it will 
require his nicest Care to avoid. The several Weak' 
nesses, to which Youth, old Age, and Manhood are 
exposed, have long since been set down by many 
both of the Poets and Philosophers! but I do not 
remember to have met with any Author who has 
treated of those ill Habits Men are subject to, not so 
much by reason of their different Ages and Tempers, 
as the particular Profession or Business in which they 
were educated and brought up. 

I am the more surmised to find this Subject so 
little touched on, since what I am here speakiiur of is 
so ^^arent as not to escape the most vulgar Observe 
ation. The Business Men are chiefly conversant in, 
does not only give a certain Cast or Turn to their 
Minds, but is very often apparent in their outward 
Behaviour, and some of the most indifferent Actions 
of their iJves. It is this Air diffusing it self over 
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No. 197, the whole Mao, which helps us to Gud out a Persoc 
Tue»daif, at his Efst Appearance! So that the most careless 
le^'^f Observer fancies he can scarce be mistaken in the 
' ' Carriage of a Seaman, or the Gaite of a Tailor, 

The liberal Arts, though they may possibly have 
less Effect on our External Mien and Behaviour, make 
60 deep an Impression on the Mind, as is very apt 
to bend it wholly one way. 

The Mathematician will take little less than Demon*' 
stration in the most common Discourse, and the School' 
man is as great a Friend to Definitions and Syllogisms. 
The Physician and EHvine are often heard to £clate 
in private Companies with the same Authority which 
they exercise over their Patients and Disciples; while 
the Lawyer is putting Cases, and raising Matter for 
Disputation out of every thing that occurs. 

I may possibly some lime or other animadvert 
more at large on the particular Fault each Profession 
is most infected withi but shall at present wholly 
apply my self to the Cure of what I have mentioned, 
namely, That Spirit of Strife and Contention in the 
Conversations of Gentlemen of the Long Robe. 

This is the more ordinary, because these Gentle/ 
men regarding Argument as their own proper 
Province, and very often making ready Money of 
it, think it unsafe to yield before Company. They 
are shewing in common Talk how 7^ously they 
could defend a Cause in Court, and therefore &%/ 

Siuently forget to keep that Temper which is absc 
utely requisite to render Conversation pleasant and 
instructive. 

Captain Sentry pushes this Matter so far, that I 
have heard him say, He has koown but few Pleaders 
that "were tolerable Canipany, 

The Captain, who is a Man of good Sense, but 
dry Conversation, was last Night giving me an 
Account of a Discourse, in which he had btely been 
engaged with a young Wrangler in the Law. I was 
giving my Opinion, says the Captain, without apprc/ 
bending any Debate that might arise from it, of a 
Generfu's Behaviour in a Battd that was fought some 
Years 
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Years before either the Templer or my self were No. 197. 
bom. The young Lawyer unmediately took me up, X"?^*^' 
and by reasooing above a Quarter of an Hour upon jg^^ 
a Su^ect which I saw he understood nothing d, ' 
endeavoured to shew me that my Ctoinions were ill 
grounded. Upon which, says the Qiptain, to avoid 
any farther Contests, I told him, that truly I had not 
consider'd those several Arguments which he had 
brought gainst me; and that there might be a great 
deal in mem. Ay, but says my Axitagonist, who 
would not let me escape so, there are several things 
to be ursed in favour of your Opinion which you 
have omitted, and therei^xm begun to shine on the 
other side of the Question t upon this, says the Captain, 
I came over to my first Sentiments, and entirely 
acqiuesced in his Seasons for my so doing. Upon 
which the Templer again recovered his former Posture, 
and confuted both himself and me a third Time. In 
short, says my Friend, I found he was resolved to 
keep me at a Sword's length, and never let me close 
with him, so that I had nothing left but to hold my 
Tongue, and give my Antagonist £ree leave to sauk 
at his Victories, who I found, like Hudibras, could still 
cbaage sides, and still confufe. 

For my own part I have ever regarded our Ions 
of Court as Nurseries of Statesmen and Lawgivers, 
which makes me often frequent that part of the 
Town with ^[eat Pleasure. 

Upon my Calling in lately at one of the most noted 
Temple Coffee'houses, I found the whole Room, wfiich 
was full of young Students, divided into several Parties, 
each of which was deeply engaged in some Contrc 
versie. The Management of the late Ministry was 
attacked, and defend^, with great Vigour; and several 
Preliminaries to the Peace were proposed by some, 
and rejected by others; the Demolishing of Dunkirk 
was so eagerly insisted on, and so warmly controverted, 
as had like to have produced a Challenge. In short, 
I observed that the Desire of Victory, whetted with 
the little Prejudices of Party and Interest, generally 
carried the Argument to such an height, as made ttu 
Disputants 
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No. 197. Disputants loseosibly conceive an Aversion towards each 

Tuesday, other, and part with the highest Dissatis&ction on 

g^"- both sides, 

' ' The managing an Areument handsomly being so 

nice a Point, and what I have seen so very few excell 

in, I shall here set down a few Rules on that Head, 

which, among other things, I gave in Writing to a young 

Kinsman of mine who had made so great a Proficiency 

in the Law, that he began to plead in Company upon 

every Subject thai was started. 

Having the entire Manuscript by me, I may, perhaps, 
from time to time publish such Parts of it as I shall 
think retjuisite for the Instruction of the British Youth. 
What r^ards my present Purpose is as follows) 

Avoid Disputes as much as possible. In order to 
appear easie and well'bred in Conversation, you may 
assure your self that it requires more Wit, as well as 
more good Humour, to improve than to contradict the 
Notions of another! But if you are at any time obliged 
to enter on an Argument, give your Reasons with the 
utmost Coolness and Modesty, two things which scarce 
ever fail of making an Impression on the Hearers. 
Besides, if you are neither Dogmatical, nor shew either 
by your Actions or Words, that you are full of your 
self, all will the more heartily rejoice at your Victory, 
Nay, should you be pinched in your Argument, you 
may make your Retreat with a very good Grace i You 
were never positive, and are now glad to be better 
informed. This has made some approve the Socratical 
way of Reasoning, where while you scarce affirm any 
thing, you can hardly be caught in an Absurdity, and 
though possibly you are endeavouring to btins over 
another to your Opinion, which is firmly hxd, you 
seem only to desire Informatioa from him. 

In order to keep that Temper, which it is so difficult, 
and yet so necessary to preserve, you may please to 
consider that nothing can be more unjust or ridiculous 
than to be angry with another, because he is not of 
your Opinion. The Interests, Education, and Means by 
which Men attain their Knowlec^ are so very different, 
that it is impossible they shoiud all think alike; and 

he 
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he has at least as much Reasoa to be angry with you, No. 197, 
as you with hiuL Sometinies to keep your self ^ool, J"*^^' 
it may be of Service to ask your self fairly, What might jg f^ 
have been your Opinion, had you all the Biasses of ' 
Education and Interest, your Adversary may possibly 
have I But if you contend for the Honour of Victory 
alone, you may lay down this as an infallible Maxim, 
That you cannot make a more false Step, or give your 
Antagonists a greater Advantage over you, than by 
fallmg into a Passion, 

When an Argunient is over, how many weighty 
Reasons does a Man recollect, which his Heat and 
Violence made him utterly forget? 

It is yet more absurd to be angry with a Man be^ 
cause he does not apprehend the force of your Seasons, 
or give weak ones or his own. If you argue for Repute 
ation, this makes your Victory the easier ; he is certa^y 
in all Respects an Object of your Pity, rather than 
Anger; and if he cannot comprehend what you do, 
you ot^t to thank Nature for her Favours, who has 
given you so much the clearer Understanding. 

You may please to add this Consideratioo, Tnat among 
your Equals no one values your Anger, wtiich only 
preys upon its Master; and perhaps you may find it 
not very consistent either with Prudence or your Ease, 
to punish your self, whenever you meet with a Fool 
or a Knave. 

Lastly, If you propose to your self the true End of 
Argument, which is Information, it may be a seasonable 
Check to your Passion; for if you search purdy after 
Truth, 'twill be almost indifferent to you where you 
find it I cannot in this Place omit an Observation 
which I have often made, namely. That nothing pro/ 
cures a Man more Esteem and less Envy from the 
whole Company, than if he chuses the Part of Moderator, 
without engagmg directly on either side in a Dispute. 
This gives him me Character of Impart^ fumishes him 
with an Opportunity of Sifting ttungs to the Bottom, 
shewing his Judgment, and of sometimes making hand.- 
some Compliments to each of the contending Parties. 

I shall close this Subject with giving you one Caution. 
When 
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No. 197. When you have gained a Victory do not push it too 
Tu««dayi far I 'tis sufficient to let the Company and your Adversary 
"" see 'tis in your Power, but that you are too generous 
to make use of it X 

No. 198. 

[ADDISON,] Wednesday, October 17- 

Cervat, lupontm ptaeda rapaeiam, 

SecfatDUt aitro, quoa opimua 

Fallere & e&tgere est (riompfios.— Hot. 

THERE is a Species of Women, whom I shall 
distinguish by the Name of Salamanders, Now 
a Salamander is a kind of Heroine in Chastity, that 
treads upon Fire, and lives in the midst of Flames 
without being hurt A Salamander knows no Dis.' 
tinction c^ Sex in those she converses with, grows 
familiai- with a Stranger at first Sight, and is not so 
narrow,wirited as to observe whether the Person she 
tidks to be in Breeches or in Petticoats. She admits a 
Male Visitant to her Bed.^de, plays with him a whole 
Afternoon at Fickette, walks with him two or three 
Hours by Moon^light; and is extremely Scandalized 
at the unreasonableness of an Husband, or the 
Severity of a Parent, that would debar the Sex &om 
such innocent Liberties. Your Salamander is therefore 
a perpetual Declaimer against Jealousie, and Admirer 
d the French Good-brewing, and a great Stickler lor 
Freedom in Conversation. In short, the Salamander 
lives in an invincible State of Simplicity and Inno-' 
cencei Her Constitution is preserv'd in a kind of 
natural Frost) She wonders what People mean by 
Temptations; and defies Mankind to do their worst 
Her Chastity is engaged in a constant Ordeal, or fiery 
Tr^( {like good Queen Emma) the pretty Innocent 
walks blindfoU among burning Plough'shares, without 
being scorched or singed by them. 

It is not therefore for the use of the Salamander, 
whether in a married or single State of Life, that I 
des^ the following Paper ; but for such Females only 
as are made of Resh and Blood, and find themselves 
suUect to Human Frailties. 

As 
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As for this Part of the Fair Sex who arc not of the No. 196. 
Sahumandcr Kind, I would most earnestly advise them T****" 
to observe a quite different Conduct in their Behaviour i Q^ber ( 
and to avoid as much as possible what Religion calls 17, 1711, J 
Temptations, and the World Opportuaities. Did they 
but know how many Thousands of their Sex have 
been gradually betrayed from innocent Freedoms to 
Ruin and Infamy 1 and how many Millions of ours 
have b^n with Flatteries, Protestations and Endear" 
mcnts, but ended with Reproaches, Perjury and 
Perfidiousncss I they would shun like Death the very 
first Approaches cj one that might lead them into 
inextricable Labyrinths of Guilt and Mis^. I must 
so far give up the Cause of the Male w orld, as to 
exhort the Female Sex in the Language of Qiatnont 
in die Orphaa, 

Trust nof a Maa, we art by Nature false, 
DiisetnbliaB' Subtle, Cruel and Unconslaali 
Wbeo a lUhn talks ot Love, with etutioa Iraal bimi 
But if be Swears, be'U eertaintj deceive tbee, 

I mkht very much enlarge upon this Subject, but shall 
conchide it with a Story which I lately h^ird from one 
of our Spaaisb Officers, and which may shew the 
Danger a Woman incurs by too great Familiarities 
with a Male Companion. 

An Inhabitant of the Kingdom of Castile, being a 
Man of more than ordinary Prudence, and of a mve 
composed Behaviour, determined about the fiftieth Year 
of ms Age to enter upon Wedlock, la order to make 
himself easie in it, he cast his Eye upon a young 
Woman who bad nothing to recommend her but her 
Beauty and her Education, her Parents having been 
reduced to great Poverty by the Wars whidi for some 
Years have laid that whole Country waste. The 
Castilian having made bis Addresses to her and 
married her, they lived together in perfect Happiness 
for some time; when at length the Husband's Af^frs 
made it necessary for him to take a Voyage to the 
Kingdom of Naples, where a great Part of his Estate 
lay. The wife loved him too tenderly to be left fa^ind 
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No. 158. him. They had not been a Ship'board atove a Day. 

Tedaes- ^jjen they unluckily fell into the hands of an Algerine 

rSt'i^ Pyratc, who earned the whole company on Shore, 

^m! and "nade ^'^ SlaTCs. The CastUian and his Wife 

' had the Comfort to be under the same Master ; who 

seeing how dearly they loved one another, and gas^ 

alter their Liber^, demanded a most exorbitant Price 

for their Ransom. The Castiliaiu though he would 

rather have died in Slavery himself, than have paid 

such a Sum as he found would go near to ruin him, 

was so moved with Compassion towards his Wife, 

that he sent repeated Orders to his R-iend in Spain 

(who happened to be his next Relation) to sell his 

Estate, and transmit the Mony to him. His Friend, 

hoping that the Terms of his Ransome might be made 

more reasonable, and unwilling to sell an Estate which 

he himself had some Prospect of inheriting, formed 

so many Delays, that three whole Years passed away 

without any thing being done for the setting them at 

Liberty. , , 

There happened to live a French Renegado m the 
same Place where the CastUian and his Wife were kept 
Prisoners, As this Fellow had in him all the Vivacity 
of his Nation, he often entertained the Captives with 
Accounts of his own Adventures ; to which he sometimes 
added a Song, or a Dance, or some other Piece of Mirth, 
to divert them during their Confinement- His Acquaint*' 
aace with the Manners of the Algerines, enabled him 
likewise to do them several good Offices. The CastUian, 
as he was one Day in Conversation with this Renegado, 
discovered lo him the Negligence and Treachery of his 
Correspondent in Castile, and at the same Time asked his 
Advice how he should behave himself in that Exigency i 
He further told the Renegado, that he found it would 
be impossible for him to raise the Mony, unless he 
himself might go over to dispose of his Estate. The 
Renegado, after having represented to him that his 
Algerine Hiwter wouw never consent to his Release 
upon such a Pretence, at length contrived a Method for 
Se CastUian to make his Escape hi the Habit of a Sea^ 
man. The Qistilian succeeded in his Attempt; and 
having 
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havii^ sold his Estate, being afraid lest the Mooy should No. 198. 
miscatTy by the Way, and determining to perish with it Wcdnet- 
rather than lose one who was much dearer to him q^^^ 
than his Life, he returned himself in a Uttle Vessel 17^ jtjj. 
that was going to Algiers, It is impossible to describe 
the Joy he felt upon this Occasion, when he considered 
that Iw should soon see the Wife whom he so much 
loved, and endear himself more to her by this uncom^ 
mon Piece of Generosity. 

The Senegado, during the Husband's Absence, so 
insinuated himself into the good Graces of his youi^; 
Wife, and so turned her Head with Stories of Gallantry, 
that she quickly thought him the finest Gentleman she 
had ever conversed with. To be brief, her Mind was 
quite alienated from the honest Castilhn, whom she was 
taught to look upon as a formal old Fellow unworthy the 
Possession of so charming a Creature, She had been 
instructed by the Renegado how to manage her self upon 
his Arrival I so tliat she received him with an Appear' 
ance of the utmost Love and Gratitude, and at length per.- 
swaded him to trust their common Friend the Renegade 
with the Mony he had brought over for their Pansome ; 
as not questioning but he would beat down the Terms of 
it, and ncgociate me Affair more to their Advantage than 
they themselves could do. The good Man admired her 
Prudence, and followed her Advice, I wish I could con.- 
ccal the Sequel of this Story, but since I cannot I shall 
dispatch it in as few Words as possible. The Castilhn 
having slept longer than ordinary the next Morning, 
upon bis awaking found his wife had left him 1 He 
immediately rose and enquired after her, but was told 
that she was seen with the Renegado about Break of Day. 
In a Word, her Lover having got all Things ready for 
their Departure, they soon made their Escape out of 
the Territories of Algiers, carried away the Mony, and 
left die Castilian in Captivity ; who partly throuch tlie 
cruel Treatment of the incensed Algerine his RIaster. 
and partly throtigfa the unkind Usage of his unfaithful 
Wife, ^ed some few months after. L 
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gjjjv. [STEELE.] Th«rtd.y, oaoto 16. 



T 



Seriben jussil amor.— Ovid 

'HE foUowiag Letters are written with such an Air 
of Sincerity! that I cannot deny the inserting of 
lhein< 

'Mr, Spectatcmi, 
Tho' you are every where in your Writings a Friend 
to Women, I do not remember that you have directly 
considered the mercenary Practice of Men in the 
Choice of Wives- If you would please to employ your 
Thoughts upon that Subject, you would easily conceive 
the miserable Condition many of us are in, who not only 
from the Laws of Custom and Modesty are restrained 
from making any Advances towards our Wishes, but are 
also irom the Circumstance of Fortune out of all Hope of 
being addressed to by those whom we love. Under all 
these Disadvantages I am obliged to apply my self to you, 
and hope I shall prevail with you to print in your very 
next Paper the following Letter, which is a Declaration of 
Passion to one who has made some feiat Addresses to 
me for some Time. I believe he ardently loves me, but 
the Inequality of my Fortune makes him think he cannot 
answer it to the World, if he pursues his Designs by way 
of Marriage ; and I believe, as he does not want Discern^ 
ing, he £scovered me looking at him the other Day 
unawares, in such a manner as has raised his Hopes of 
gaining me on Terms the Men call easier. But my 
Heart is very full on this Occasion, and if you know what 
Love and Honour are, you will pardon me that I use no 
farther Arguments wiui you, but hasten to my Letter to 
him, whom I call Oroondates, because if I do not succeed 
it shall look like Romance} and if I aoi regarded you 
shall receive a Pair of Gloves at my Wedding, sent you 
under the name of Statira.' 

' To OROONDATES. 
Sir, 
After very much Perplexity in my sel£ and revolv-' 
ing how to aoLuaint you with my own Sentiments, and 
expostulate 
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expostulate with you concefoing yoursi I have chosen No. 199. 

thM ^ay, by wtuch meaos I can be at once revealed J^V^^' 

to you, or, if you please, lye concealed. If I do not Jgi^ 

within few Da^ Eind the Effect which I hi»e from ' 

this, the whole Afiair shall be buried in Oblivion. 

But alas! what am I going to do, when I am about 

to tell you that I love you i But after I have done so, 

I am to assure you, that widi all the Passion which 

ever entered a tender Heart, I know I can banish 

you b-om my Sight for ever, when I am convinced 

that you have no Inclinations towards me but to my 

Dishonour. But, alas, Sir, why should you sacrifice 

the real and essential Happiness of Life to the Opinion 

of a World, that moves upon no other Foundation 

but profess'd Error and Prejudice J You all can observe 

that Riches do not alone make you happy, and yet 

give up every thing else when tt stands in Compe^ 

tition with Riches. Since the World is so bad that 

Religion is left to us silly Women, and you Men act 

generally upon Principles of ProBt and Pleasure, I 

will talk to you without arguing irom any thing but 

what may be most to your Advantage, as a Man of 

the World. And 1 will lay before you the State of 

the Case, supposing that you had it in your Power 

to make me your Mistress, or your Wife, and hope 

to convince you that the latter is more for your 

Interest, and will contribute more to yoinr Pleasure. 

We will suppose then the Scene was laid, and you 
were now in Expectation of the approaching Evening 
wherein I was to meet you, and be carried to what 
Corner of the Town you thought fit, to consummate 
all which your wanton Imagination has promised you 
in the Possession of one who is in the Bloom of 
Youth, and in the pMutation of Innocence; You would 
soon have enough of me, as I am Sprightly, Young, 
Gay and Airy. When Fancy is satra, and &nds all 
the Promises it made it self laiee, where is now the 
Innocence which chstrmed you J The first Hour you 
are alone you will find that the Pleasure of a Debauchee 
is only that ol a Destroyer i He blasts all the Fruit 
he tastes, and where the Brute has been devouring 

there 
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No. 199, there is nothing left worthy the Relish of the Man, 

T^orsday, Reason resumes her Place after Imagination is cloyed i 

S'^'' and I am, with the utmost Distress and Con&ision, to 

' ' behold my self the Cause ol uneasie P^ections to you, 

to be visited by Stealth, and dwell for the future with 

the two Companions (the most unfit for each other in 

the World) Solitude and Guill, I will not insist upon 

the shamdFul Obscurity we should pass our Time in, 

nor run over the little short snatches of fredi Air 

aod free Commerce which all People must be satisfied 

with, whose Actions will not bear Examination, but 

leave them to your Reflections, who have seen of that 

Life of which I have but a meer Idea. 

On the other hand, If you can be so good and 
generous as to make me your Wife, you may promise 
your self aU the Obedience and Tenderness with which 
Gratitude can inspire a viriuous Woman. Whatever 
Gratifications you may promise your self from an 
agreeable Person, whatever Compliances from an easie 
Temper, whatever Consolations fram a Sincere Friend- 
sliip, you may expect as the Due of your Generosity. 
What at present in your ill View you promise your 
self from me, will be followed by Distaste and Satiety; 
but the Transports of a virtuous Love are the least 
Part of its Happiness. The Raptures of Innocent 
Passion are but like Lightning to the Day, they rather 
interrupt than advance the Pleasure of its How happy 
then is that life to be where the highest Pleasures of 
Sense are but the lowest parts of its Felicity ! 

Now am t to repeat to you the unnatural Request 
of taking me in direct Terms. I know there stands 
between me and that Happiness the haughty Daughter 
of a Man who can give you suitably to your Fortune. 
But if you weigh Sie Attendance and Behaviour of 
her who comes to you in Parlnersfiip of your Fortune, 
and expects an Equivalent, with that of her wtio enters 
your House as honoured and obliged by that Permis' 
sion, whom of the two will you chuse7 You, perhaps, 
will think fit to spend a Day abroad in the common 
Entertainments of Men of Sense and Fortune, she 
will think her self ill used in that Absence, and 
contrive 
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contrive at home an Expence proportioned to the No. 199, 
Abearance which you make in the World. She is IJ;"?^^* 
in all Things to have a regard to the Fortune which j^*^^^ 
she brought you, I to the Fortune to which you ' 
introduced me. The Commerce fcetweeo you two 
will eternally have the Air of a Bat^ain, between us 
of a Friendships Joy will ever enter into the Room 
with you, and kind Wishes attend my Benefactor 
when he leaves iL Ask your self, how would you 
be pleased to enjoy tor ever the Pleasure of having 
laid an inunedtate Obligatbn on a grateful Mind: such 
will be your case with Me. In the other Marriage you 
will live in a constant Comparison of Benefits and never 
know the Happiness of coaferring or receiving any. 

It may be you will, after Si, act rather in the 
^udential way, according to the Sense of the ordinary 
World. I know not what I think or say, when that 
Melancholy Reflection conies upon me; but shall 
only add more, that it is in your Power to make me 
your Grateful Wife, but never your Abandoned 
Mistress.' T 

No. 200. 

Friday, October 19. 
Vincil amor patriae -. — Virg, 

THE Ambition of Princes is many times as hurtfij 
to themselves as their People. This cannot be 
doubted of such as prove unfortunate in their Wars, 
but it is oflen true too of those who are celebrated for 
their Successes. If a severe View were to be taken of 
their Conduct, if the Profit and Loss by their Wars 
could be justly ballanc'd, it would be rarely found that 
the Conquest is sufficient to repay the Cost 

As I was the other Day looking over the Letters of 
my Corre^ondents, I took this Hint ^'om that of 
Pbilariibmus ; which has tum'd my present Thoughts 
ujpon Political Arithmetick, an Art of greater Use £an 
EntertainmenL My Friend has offer'd an Essay towards 
proving, that Lewis XIV,, with all his Aajuisitions, is 
not Master of more People than at the Beginning of 
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No. 200. his Wars ; nay, that for every Subject he had acquir'd, 

n^f^J' he had lost three that were his Inheritance! If 

19'im'^ Pbilaritbmus is not mistaken in his Calculations, 

Lewis most have been impoverish'd by his Ambition. 

The Prince for the publidt Good has a Sovereign 
Property in every private Person's Estate; and con.' 
sequently his Riches must encrease or decrease in 
Proportion to the Ntunber and Riches of his Subjects. 
For Example > If Sword or Pestilence should destroy 
all the People of this Metropolis (God forbid there 
should be Room for such a Supposition! but if this 
should be the Case), the Queen must needs Hose a 
great Part of her Revenue, or, at least, what is charg'd 
upon the City must encrease the Burthen upon me 
rest of her Subjects. Perhaps the Inhabitants here are 
not above a tenth Part of me Whole 1 yet as they are 
better fed, and cloath'd, and lodg'd than her other 
Subjects, the Customs and Excises upon their Con-' 
sumption, the Imposts upon their Houses, and other 
Taxes, do very probably make a fifth Part of the whole 
Revenue of the Crown. But this is not all g the 
Consumption of the City takes off a great Part of the 
Fruits of the whole Idand; and as it pays such a 
Proportion of the Rent or yearly Value of the Lands 
in the Country, so it is the Cause of payiiu; such a 
Proportion of Taxes upon those Lands. The Lisss then 
of sudi a People must needs be sensible to the Prince, 
and visible to the whole Kingdom. 

On the other Hand, if it diould please God to drop 
from Heaven a new People equal in Number and 
Riches to the City, I should be ready to think their 
Excises, Customs, and HouscRent would raise as great 
a Revenue to the Crown as would be lost in the 
former Case. And as the Consumption of this new 
Body would be a new Market for the Fruits of the 
Country, all the Lands, especially those most adjacent, 
would rise in their yearly Value, and pay greater yearly 
Taxes to the Publick, The Gain in this Case would be 
as sensible as the former Loss. 

\Phatsoever is assess'd upon the General is levied 
upon Individuals, It were worth the while then to 
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consider what is paid by, or by Means of, the meanest No. 200. 
Subjects, ia order to compute the Value of every PridaT> 
SuWcct to the Prince. ^^ 

For my owq Part, I should believe that serea Eighths ' 
of the People are without Property in ihemselTcs or 
the Heads of their Families, and forc'd to work for 
their daily Bread; and that of this Sort there are 
seven Millions in the whole Island of Great Britaiat 
And yet one would imagine that seven Eif^ths of 
the whole People should consume at least three Fourths 
of the whole Fruits of the Country. If this is the Case, 
the Subjects without Property pay three Fourdis of 
the Rents, and consec[uen^y enable the landed Men to 
pay three Fourths of their Taxes. Now if so great a 
Part of the Land-Taz were to be divided by seven 
Millions, it would amount to more than three Shillings 
to every Head. And thus as the Poor are the Cause, 
without which the Rich could not pay this Tax, even 
the poorest Subject is upon this Account worth three 
Shillmgs yearly to the Prince. 

Again I One would imagine the Consumption of 
seven Eighths of the whole P^le should pay two 
Thirds of all the Customs and Excises. And if this 
Sum too should be divided by seven Millions, viz. the 
Number of poor People, it will amount to more than 
seven Shillings to every Headi Axid therefore with 
this and the former Sum, every poor Subject, without 
Property, except of his Limbs or Labour, is worth at 
least ten Shillmgs yearly to the Sovereign. So much 
then the Queen loses with every one of her old, 
and gains with every one of her new Subjects. 

When I was got into this way of thinking, I presently 
grew conceit^ of the Argument, and was just preparing 
to write a letter of Advice to a Member of Parliament, 
for opening the Freedom of our Towns and Trades, 
for taking away all manner of Distinctions between 
the Natives and Foreigners, for repealing oor Laws 
of Parish Settlements, and removing every other 
Obstacle to the Increase of the People. But as soon 
as I had recollected with what inimitable Eloquence 
my Fellow Labourers had exaggerated the Mischieb 

of 
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No. 200, of selling the Birtt'Tight of Britons for a SHlling, of 

^''^y- spoiling the pure British Blootj with foreign Mixtures, 

jg'^f*' of introducing a Confusion of Languages and Religions, 

' , ' and of letting in Strangers to eat the Bread out of the 

Mouttis of our own People, I became so humble as to 

let my Project fall to the Ground, and leave my Country 

to encrease fay the ordinary way of Generation. 

As I have always at Heart the Publick Good, so I am 
ever contriving Schemes to promote it; and I think I 
may without Vanity pretend to have contriv'd some 
as wise as any of the Castl&'builderS' I had no sooner 
given up my former Protect, but my Head was presently 
full of draining Fens and Marshes, banking out the 
Sea, and joining new Lands to my Country; for since 
it is thought impracticable to increase the People to the 
Land, I fell immediately to consider how much would 
be gained to the Prince by increasing the Land to the 
People. 

If the same Omnipotent Power which made the W^orld, 
should at this Time raise out of the Ocean and join to 
Great Britain an equal Extent of Land, with equal Builds' 
ings. Com. Cattle, and other Coovenieoces and Neces.- 
saries of Life, but no Men, Women, nor Children, I 
should hardly believe this would add either to the Riches 
of the People or Revenue of the Prince t for since the 
present Buildings are sufficient for all the Inhabitants, 
if any of them should forsake the old to inhabit the 
new Part of the Island, the Increase of House-Rent in 
this would be attended with at least an equal Decrease 
of it in the other; Besides, we have such a Sufficiency 
of Com and Cattle, that we give Bounties to our Neigb- 
bours to take what exceeds of the former off our Hands, 
and we will not suffer any of the latter to be imported 
upon us by our Fellow Subjects ; and for the remaining 
Product of the Country, 'tis already equal to all our 
Markets) But if all these things should be doubled to 
the same Buyers, the Owners must be ^\ai with half 
their present Prices, the Landlords with half their 
present Rents; and thus by so great an Enlargement 
of the Country, the Rents in the whole would not 
increase, nor the Taxes to the Publick. 

On 
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On the coatrary, I should bcliere they would be No, 200. 
rery much diiniiiished f for as the Land is only valu/' ^^Jr 
able for its Fruits, and these are all peristiable, and for 19!^^ 
the most Part must either be used within the Year, ' 
or perish without Use, the Owners will get rid of them 
at any Rate, rather than they should waste in their 
Possession 1 So that 'tis probable the annual Production of 
those perishable things, even of one Tenth Part of them, 
beyond all Possibility of Use, will reduce ooe half of 
their Value. It seems to be for this Reason that our 
Neighbour Merchants who engross all the Spices, and 
know how great a Quantity is equal to the Demand, 
destroy all mat exceeds it It were natural then to 
think that the Annual Production of twice as much as 
can be used, must reduce all to an Eighth Part of their 
present Prices; and thus this extended Island would not 
exceed one Fourth Part of its present Value, or pay 
more than one Fourth Part of the present Tax. 

It is eenerally observed, That in Countries of the 
greatest Plenty there is the poorest Living ; like the 
Schoolmen's Ass, in one of my Speculations, the People 
almost starve between two Meals. The Truth is, the 
Poor, which are the Bulk of a Nation, work only that 
they may live j and if with two Days Labour they can 
get a wretched Subsistence for a Week, they will hardly 
be brought to work the other fouri But then with the 
Wages of two Days they can neither pay such Prices 
for their Provisions, nor such Excises to the Goverment 

That Paradox therefore in old Hesiod irWov fljiuoT. 
TTovTiSf, or Half is more than the Whole, is very 
applicable to the present Casci since nothing is more 
true in political Arithmetick, than that the same People 
with half a Country is more valuable than with the 
whole. I begin to think there was nothing absurd in 
Sir W. Petty, when he fancied if all the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the whole Kingdom of Ireland were sunk 
in the Ocean, so that the People were all saved and 
brought into the Lowlands of Great Britain; nay tho' 
they were to be reimburst the Value of their Estates by 
the Body of the People, yet both the Sovereign and the 
Subjects in general would be enriched by the very Loss. 

If 
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No, 200. If the People only make the Riches, the lather of 
Fridaf, ten Childbxn is a greater Benefactor to his Country 
S'^'f^f than he who has added to it 10000 Acres of Land and 
no People. It i^ certain Lewis has join'd vast Tracts 
of Land to his Dommioosi But if Pbilariibmus says 
true, that he is not now Master of so many Subjects 
as before t we may (hen account for his not being able 
to bring such mighty Armies into the Field, and for 
their bnng neither so well fed, nor cloathed, nor paid 
as formerly. The Reason is fjain, Lewis must needs 
have been impoverished not only by his Loss of Subjects, 
but by his Acquisition of Lands. T 

Na 20L 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, October 20. 

Relig<atem esse oportet, rtUgioeum aelas, 

— Incerii Auioris apod Aul. Gell. 

IT is of the last Importance to season the Passions of ' 
a Child with E)eTOtion, which seldom dies in a Mind 
that has received an early Tincture of it. Though it 
may seem extinguished for a while by the Cares of ttie 
World, the Heats of Youth, or the Allurements of Vice, 
it generally breaks out and dtecovers it self again as 
soon as Eliscretion, Consideration, Age or Misfortunes 
have brought the Man to himself. The Fire may be 
covered and overlaid, but cannot be entirely quenched 
and smothered. 

A State of Temperance, Sobriety and Justice without 
Devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid Condition of Virtue) 
and is rather to be stileJ Philosophy than Religion. 
Devotion opens the Mind to great Conceptions, and fills 
it with more sublime Ideas than any that are to be met 
with in the most exalted Science i and at the same time 
warms and agitates the Sotil more than sensual Pleasure. 

It has been observed by some. Writers, that Man is 
more distinguished from the Animal World by Devotion 
than by Reason, as several Brute Creatures discover in 
their Actions something like a faint glimmering of 
Reason, though they betray in no single Circumstance 
of their Behaviour any thing that bears the least Affinity 

to 
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to Devoiioa. It is certain, the Propensity of the Mind No. 20L 
to Religious Vorshipi the Natural Temfency of the Soul ^*'^' 
to fly to some Superior Being for Succour in Dangers jQcS, 
and Distresses) the Gratitude to an invisible SuperiiL' ' 
tendent which rises in us <^n receiving any extras 
ordinary and unexpected good Fortune ; the Acts of Love 
and Admiration with which the Thoughts of Men are so 
wonderfully transported in meditating upon the Divine 
Perfections; and the universal Concurrence of all the 
Nations under Heaven in the great Article of Adora/ 
tion, plainly shew that Devotion or Religious Worship 
must be the effect of a Tradition from some first v 
Founder of Mankind, or that it . is conformable to the 
Natural Light of Reason, or that it proceeds from an /^ 
Instinct implanted in the Soul it self. For my part I 
look upon all these to be the concurrent Causes, but 
which.'ever of them shall be assigned as the Principle 
of Divine Worship, it manifestly points to a Supreme,>c 
Being as the first Author of it 

I may take some other Opportunity of considering 
those particular Forms and Methods of I^evotion which 
are taught us by Christianity, but shall here observe 
into wluit Errors even this Divine Principle may some' ' 
times lead us, when it is not moderated by that right 
Season which was given us as the Guide of all our 
Actions. 

The two great Errors into which a mistaken De^ 
votioD may betray us, are Enthusiasm and Super-* 
stition. 

There is not a more melancholy Object than a Man 
who has his Head turned with Religious Enthusiasn^y^ 
A Person that is crazed, though with Pride or Malice, 
is a Sight very mortifying to Human Nature ; but wtien 
the Distemper arises from any indiscreet Fervours of 
Devotion, or too intense an Application of the Mind to 
its mistaken Duties, it deserves our Compassion in a 
more particular manner. We may however learn this 
Lesson from it, that since Devotion it self (wfiich one 
would be apt to think could not be too warm) may 
disorda> the Mind, unless its I^ts are tempered with 
Caution and Prudence, we should be particularly careful 
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No. 20L to keep otif Reason as cool as possible, and to guard 

^turdayi our selves in all Parts of Life -against the Influence of 

2o'?7^ Passion, Imagination, and Constitution. 

' Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of 

Reason, is very apt to degenerate into Enthusiasm. 

When the Mind finds her self very much inflamed 

with her Devotions, she is too much inclined to~thiiik 

they are not of her own kindling, but blown up by 

-f' something Divine within her. u she indulges this 

Tlio^lht too far, and humours the growing Passion, 

she at last flings her self into imaginary Raptures and 

Extasies; and when once she fancies her self under 

the Influence of a Divine Impulse, it is no wonder if 

she slights Human Ordinances, and refuses to comply 

* with any established Form of Rel^ion, as thinking her 

self directed by a much si^erior &]ide. 

As Enthusiasm is a kind of Excess in Devotion, 
Superstition is the Excess not only of I^votion, but of 
Religion in general, according to an old Heathen Saying, 
quoted by Aulus GelUus, Religentem esse oportet, 
Religsosutn nelasi A Man should be Religious, not 
*- Superstitious I For as the Author tells us, Nigidius 
observed upon this Passage, that the Latin Words which 
terminate in osus generally imply vitious Characters, 
and the having of any Quality to an Excess. 

An Enthusiast in Religion is like an obstinate Clown, 
a Superstitious Man like an insipid Courtier. Enthusiasm 
has something in it of Madness, Superstition of Folly. 
Host of the Sects that fail short of the Church of 
^England, have in them strong Tinctures of Enthusiasm, 
as the Roman Catholick Religion is one huge overgrown 
^ Body of childish and idle Superstitions. 

The Roman Catholick Church seems indeed irrecoveri' 
ably lost in this Particular. If an absurd Dress or 
Behaviour be introduced in the World, it will soon be 
found out and discarded! On the contrary, a Habit or 
Ceremony, though never so ridiculous, wliich has taken 
i Sanctuary in the Church, sticks in it for ever. A Gothic 

Bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat such a Form 
in such particular Shoes or Slippers. Another fancied it 
would be very decent if such a Part of publick Devotions 
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were perfbrmed with a Mitre on his Head, and a Crosier No, 20L 
in his Hand- To this a Brother Vandal, as wise as the ^Jlj^^' 
others, adds an antick Dress, which he conceived would 20 i^ 
allude very aptly to such and such Mysteries, till by ' 
Degrees the whole Office has degenerated into an empty 
Show, 

Their Successors see the Vanity and Inconvenience 
of these Ceremonies, but instead of refarminf , perhaps 
add others, which they think more signiucaat, and 
which take Possession in the same manner, and are 
never to be driven out after they have been once ai" 
mitted I have seen the Pope oniclate at Saint Peter's, 
where, for two Hours together, he was busied in putting 
on or off his different Accoutrements, according to the^t 
different Parts he was to act in them. 

Nothing is so glorious in the Eyes of Mankind, and 
ornament to Human Nature, setting aside the infinite 
Advantages ndiich arise from it, as a strong steady 
masculine Piet^; but Enthusiasm and Superstition are 
the W^eaknesses of Human Season, that expose us to 
the Scorn and Derision of Infideb, and sink us even 
below the Beasts thai perish. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another Error arising 
from mistaken Devotion; but because Reflections on that 
Subject would be of no use to an Englisb Reader, I shall 
not enlarge upon it. L 

Na 202, 

[STEELE.] Monday, October 22, 

Saepe decern ritHs instructior odit £ borrei. — Hor. 

THE Other Day as I passed along the Street, I saw 
a sturdy Prentice'Boy Disputing with an Hackney,- 
Coachman t and in an Instant, upon some word of 
Provocation, throw off his Hat and Perriwig, clench 
his Fist, and strike the Fellow a Cut on the Face) 
at the same time calliiu; tiim Rascal, and telling 
him be was a Gentleman^ Son< The young Gentle 
man was, it seems, bound to a Blacksmith; and the 
Debate arose about Payment for some Work done 
about a Coach, near which they fot^ht His Master, 
during 
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No. 202, during the Combat, was full of his Boy's Pi-aises i and 
Monday, as he called to fiim to play with Hand and Foot, and 
22*17U^ throw in his Head, he made all us who stood round 
' ' him of his Party, by declaring the Boy had very 
good Friends, and he could trust him with untold 
Gold As I am generally in the Theory of Mankind, 
I could not but make my Reflectioas upon the sudden 
Popularity which was raised about the Lad; and 
perhaps, with my Friend Tacitus, fell into Observa^ 
tions upon it which were too great for the Occasion f 
or ascribed tfiis general Favour to Causes which had 
nothing to do towards it But the young Black^iith's 
beii^ a Gentleman was, methought, what created him 
good W^ill from his present equality with ihe Mob 
about him I Add to this, that be was not so much 
a Gentleman, as not, at the same time that he called 
himself such, to use as rough Methods for his Defence 
as his Antagonist The Advantage of his having 
good Friends, as his Master expressed it, was not 
lazily urged i but tie shewed himself Superior to the 
Coachman in his Personal Qualities of Courage and 
Activity, to confirm that of bis being well Ally«l, 
before his Birth was of ai^ Service to him. 

If one might Moralize u-om this silly Story, a Man 
wou'd say, £at whatever advantages of Fortune, Birth, 
or any other Good, People possess above the rest of 
the world, they should shew collateral Eminence 
besides those Distinctions; or those Distinctions will 
avail only to keep up common Decencies and Cere-- 
monies, imd not to preserve a real place of Favour or 
Esteem in the Opinion and common Sense of their 
Fellow Creatures. 

The Folly of People's procedure, in imagining that 
nothing more is necessary than Property and superior 
Circumstances to support them in Distinction, appears 
in no way so much as in the Domestick part of Life, 
It is ordinary to feed their Humours into unnati^ 
Excrescences, if I may so speak, and make their whole 
Being a wayward and uneasie Condition, for want of 
the obvious Reflectioa that all parts of Human Life is 
a Commerce. It is not only paying Wages, and ( ' 
Com 
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Commands, tliat Constitutes a Master of a Family t No. 202. 
but Prudence, equal Behaviour, with readiness toM^^f 
Protect and Cherish them, Is what entitles a Man to 22^ 
that Character in their very Hearts and Sentiments. ' 
It is pleasant enough to observe, that Men expect 
h*om their Dependants, from their sole Motive of 
Fear, all the good Effects which a liberal Education, 
and afQueat Fortune, and every other Advantage 
cannot produce in themselves. A Man will have 
his Servant )u8t, diligent, sober, and chaste, for no 
other Reasons but the Terrour of losiiu; his Master's 
Favoin- ; when all the Laws Divine and Human cannot 
keep him whom be serves within Bounds with Relation 
to any one of those Virtues. But both in great and 
ordinary AfEairs, all Superiority which is not founded 
on Merit and Virtue, is supported only by Artifice 
and StratageoL Thus you see Flatterers are the Agents 
in Families of Humourists, and those who govern 
themselves by any thing but Reason. Mak&'Bates, 
distant Relations, poor Kli^nen, and indigent Followers, 
are the Fry which support the Oeconomy of an 
humoursome rich Man. He is eternally whispered 
with Intelligence of who arc true or false to him in 
Matters of no Consequence; and he maintains twenty 
Friends to defend him against the Insinuations of one 
who would perhaps cheat him of an old Coat. 

I shall not enter into further Speculation upon ttiis 
Su^'ect at present, but think the fallowing Letters and 
Petition are caade up of proper Sentiments on this 
Occasion. 

'Mr, SpectatoRt 
I am Servant to an old Lady who is governed by 
one she calls her Friend) who Is so f^mHi^f an one, 
that she takes upon her to advise her without beiog 
called to It, and makes her uneasie with all about 
her. Pray, Sir, be pleased to give us some Remarks 
upon voluntary Counsellors 1 and let these Pecwle 
know, that to give any Body Advice, is to say to that 
Person I am your Betters. Pray, Sir, as near as you 
can, describe that eternal Flirt and Disturber of Families 

Mrs. 
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No. 202. Mrs. Tapeety, who is always visiting, and putting 

M^day, People in a Way, as they call it If you can make 

221^ liet stay at home one Evening, you will be a general 

' Benefactor to all the Ladies' Women in Town, and 

particularly to 

Your loving Friend, 

Susan CiviL' 

'Mr, SpECTATOT, 

I am a Footman, and live with one of those Men, 
each of whom is said to be one of the best humoured 
Men in the World, but that he is passionate. Pray 
be pleased to inform them, that he who is passionate, 
and takes no Care to command his Hastiness, does 
more Injury to his friends and Servants in one half 
Hour than whole Years can attone for. This Master 
of mine, who is the best Man alive in common 
Fame, disobliges Somebody every Day he lives i and 
strikes me for the next thii^ I do because he is out 
of Humour at it If these Gentlemen know that they 
do all the Mischief that is ever done in Conversation, 
they would reform j and I who have been a Spectator 
of Gentlemen at Dinner for many Years, have seen 
that Indiscretion does ten times more Mischief than 
IlL'iiature. But you will represent this better dian 
Your abused 

Humble Servant, 

Thomas Smoaky.' 

' To the Spectator, 
The humble Petition of John Steward, Robert Butler, 
Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, in Behalf of 
^lemselves and their Relations, belonging to and dig/ 
n^'sed in the several Services of most of the great 
Families within the Cities of London and West,' 
minster i 

Sheweth, 
THAT in many of the Families in which your Peti/ 
tioners live and are employed, the several Heads of 

them 
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them are wholly unacquainted with what is Buaness, No. 202. 
and are very litdc Judges when they are well or ill used 5fc^*]f' 
by us your said Petitioners, 22 ^^ 

That for want of such Skill in ihdr own Affairs, and ' 
by Indulgence of their own Laziness and Pride, they 
continual^ keep about them certain mischierous Animals 
called Spies, 

That whenever a Spy is entertained, the Peace of 
that House is from that Moment banished. 

That Spies never give an Account of good Services, 
but tcpresenl our Mirth and Freedom by the Words 
Wantonness and Disorder. 

That in all Families where there are Spies, there is 
a general Jealousie and Misunderstanding. 

That the Masters and Mistresses of such Houses live 
in continual Suspicion of their ingenuous and true 
Servants, and are given up to the Management of those 
who are ^Ise and perfidious. 

That such Masters and Mistresses who entertain Spies, 
are no longer more than Cyphers in their own Families ; 
and that we your Petitioners are with great Disdain 
obliged to pay all our Respect, and expect all our Main,- 
tenance from such Spies. 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly pray, that 
you would represent the Premises to all Persons 
of Condition; and your Petitioners, as in Duty 
bound, shall for ever Pray, £c,' T 

No. 203. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday. October 23. 

Pbotbe paler, si das biijaa mibi nowinis usuin, 
Nee falsa Ctymene culpaai sub imagine ce/af/ 
Pigaora da, geaitor. Ov. Met. 

THERE is a loose Tribe of Men whom I have not 
yet taken Notice of, that ramble into all the 
Comers of this great City, in order to seduce such 
unfortunate Females as fall into their Walks. These 
abandoned Profligates raise up Issue in every Ouarta 
erf the Town, aiu very often for a valuable Considera' 
tion father it Vfoa die Church.'warden, By this means 
111. 1 there 
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No. 203, there are several Married Men who have a little Family 
Tue^y, iQ most of the Parishes of London and Westminster, 
and several Y 
of Children, 

When a Man once gives himself this Liberty of 
preying at lai^e, and living upon the Common, he finds 
so much Game in a popiuous City, that it is surprising 
to consider the Numbers which he sometimes Propa' 
gates. We see many a young Fellow, who is scarce 
dF Age, that could lay his Claim to the Jus trium Libera 
orum, or the Privdeges which were granted fay the 
Roman Laws to all such as were Fathers of three 
Children I Nay, I have heard a Rake who was not 
quite Five and Twenty declare himself the Father of 
a Seventh Son, and very prudently determine to breed 
him up a Physician, In short, the Town is full of 
these young Patriarchs, not to mention several battered 
Beaus, who, like heedless Spend .> dirifts that squander 
away their Estates before they are Masters of them, 
have raised up their whole stock of Children before 
Marriage. 

I must not here omif the particular Whim of an Im.- 
pudent Libertine that had a litde smattering of Heraldry, 
and observing how the Genealogies of great Families 
were often drawn up in the shape of Trees, had taken 
a Fancy to dispose of his own Illegitimate Issue in a 
Figure of the same kind. 

— Nee iongum iemptis et iageas 



The Trunk of the Tree was marked with his own 
Name, Will Maple, Out of the Side of it grew a 
large Barren Branch, Inscribed Mary Maple, the Name 
of lus unhappy Wife, The Head was adorned with five 
huge Bougt^ On the bottom of the first was Written 
in Capital Characters Kate Cole, who branched out into 
three Sprigs, viz. William, Richard and Rebecca. Sal 
Twifora gave birth to another Boiuh that shot iq> 
into Sarab, Tom. Will, and Frank. Ine third Arm oi 
the Tree had only a single Infant in it, with a space 

left 
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left for a sccxsnd, the Parent from whom it sprung being No. 203. 
near her time, when the Author took this Ingenious I"^*7' 
Device into his Head, The two other great Boughs jj^'S? 
were very plentifully loaden with Fruit of the same ' 
kind I besides which there were many Ornamental 
Branches that did not bear. In short, a more flourisb' 
ingTree never came out of the Herald's OfSce. 

What makes this Generation of Vermin so very 
Prolifick, is the inde&tigable Diligence with which they 
apply themselves to their Business. A Man does not 
undergo more watchings and fatigues in a Campaign, 
than in the Course of a vicious Amour. As it is ^id 
of some Men, that tbey make their Business their 
Pleasure, these Sons of Darkness may be said to make 
their Pleasure their Business. They might conquer 
their corrupt Inclinations with half the Pains they are 
at in gratifying them. 

Nor is the Invention of these Men less to be admired 
dian their Industry and Vigilance. There is a Fragment 
of ApoUodorus the Comick Poet (who was Contemporary 
with Menander) which is full of Humour, as follows. 
Thou may'st shut up tby Doors, says he, with Bars 
aad Bolts I It will be impossible for the Blacksmith 
to tnake them so fast, but a Cat and a Whorcmaster 
will find a way through them. In a V^ord, there is 
no Head so full of Stratagems as that of a Libidinous 
Man. 

Were I to propose a Punishment for this infamous 
Race of Propagators, it shouU be to send them, after 
the second or third Offence, into our Atnerican 
Colonies, in order to Peo^e those Parts of her Majesty's 
Dominions where there is a want of Inhabitants, and 
in the Phrase of Diogenes to Plant Men. Some 
Countries punish this Crime with Death i but I think 
such a Banishment would be sufficient, and mi^t turn 
this generative Faculty to the Advantage of the Publick. 

In the mean time, till these Gentlemen may be thus 
disposed of, I would earnestly exhort them to take Care 
of those unfortunate Creatures whom they have brought 
into the World by these indirect Methotte, and to give 
their spurious Children such an Education as may reader 

them 
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No. 203, them more virtuous than theii- Parents. This is the 
Tuesday, best Attonemcnt they can make for their own Crimes, 
23'l7l" '^^ indeed the only Method that je left them to repair 
' ' dieir past MiscMriages. 

I would likewise (fcsire them to consider, whether they 
are not bound in common Humanity, as well as by aU 
the Obligations of Religion and Nature, to make some 
Provision for those whom they have cot only given 
Life to, but entailed upon them, though very unreason^ 
ably, a degree of Shame and Disgrace. And here I 
cannot but take notice of those depraved Notions which 
prevail among us, and which must have taken Rise 
-I from our natural Inclination to favour a Vice to which 
we are so very prone, namely, that Bastardy and 
Cuckoidotn should be looked upon as Rniroach^, and 
that the Ignominy which is only due to Lewdness and 
Falshood, should fall in so unreasonable a manner upon 
the Persons who are Innocent. 

I have been insensibly drawn into this Discourse by 
the following Letter, which is drawn up with such a 
%Mrit of Sincerity, that I question not but the Writer 
of it has represented his Case in a true and genuine 
light 

'Sir, 

I am one of those People who by the general Opinion 
of the World are counted both loramous and Unhappy, 

My Father is a very eminent Man in this Kingdom, 
and one who bears considerable OfBces in it. I am 
his Son, but my Misfortune is, that I dare not call him 
Father, nor he without shame own me as his Issue, 
I being Illegitimate, and therefore deprived of that en' 
dearing Tenderness and unparallel'd Satisfaction which 
a good Man finds in the I^ve and Conversation of a 
Parent; Neither have I the Opportunities to render 
him the Duties of a Son, he having always carried 
himself at so vast a Distance, and with sudi Superi' 
ority towards me, that by long use I have contracted 
a Timorousness when baore him, which hinders me 
from decWing my own Necessities, and giving him 
to understand the Inconveniences I undergo. 

It 
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It IS my Misfortuoe lo have been neither bred a No. 203. 
Scholar, a Soldier, nor to any kind of Business, which I"*^^' 
renders me entirely tjncapable of making Provision for 23*1^ 
my self without his Assistance) and this creates a ' 
continual Uneasiness in my Mind, fearing I shall in 
time want Bread) my Father, if I may so call him, 
giving me but very faint Assurances of doing any 
thing for m& 

I have hitherto lived somewhat like a Gentleman, and 
it would be very hard for me to labour for my Living. 
I am in continual Anxiety for my future Fortune, ai^ 
under a great Unhappiness m losing the sweet Con" 
versation and Friendly Advice of my Parents; so that 
I cannot look iqxMi my self otherwise than as a Monster, 
strangely sprung up in Nature, which every one is 
ashamed to own. 

I am thought to be a Man of some natural Farts, and 
by the conlmual reading what you have offered the 
World, become an Admirer thereof, which has drawn 
me to make this Confession; at the same time hoping, 
if any thing herein shall touch you with a Sense of 
Pity, you would then allow me the iavour of your 
Ofuoion thereupon, as also what part, I, being unlaws 
fully bom, may claim of ttie Man's Affection who be^ 
got me. and bow lar in your Opinion I am to be 
mot^t his Son, or he aclmowletked as my Father. 
Your Sentiments and Advice herem will be a great 
Consolation and Satisfaction to. 
Sir, 

Your Admirer aad 
C Humble Servant, 

W. B.' 
No, 204, 

[STEELE] WedQCBday, October 24. 

tWi grata protervitat, 
Et Tullus aimiuia hibricus aspki. — Hor. 

I AM not at all displeased that I am become the 
Courier of Love, and that the Distressed in that 
Passion convey their Complaints to each other by my 
Means. TTie following Letters have lately come to my 
Hands 
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No, 204. Hands, and shall hare their Place with great Willing'' 
Tcdoe*' ness. As to the Reader's Entertainment, he will, I hope, 
Ortober ^'^^^^ the inserting such Particulars as to him may 
24,1711. perhaps seem frivolous, but are to the Persons who 
wrote them of the highest Consequence. I shall not 
trouble you with the Prefaces, Compliments, and Apol- 
ogies made to me before each Epistle when it was desired 
to be inserted \ but in general they tell me, that the 
Persons to whom they are addressed have Intimations, by 
Phrases and Allusions in them, from whence they came. 

' To the Sothades. 
The Word by which I address you, gives you who 
understand Portugese a lively Image of the tender Regard 
I have for you. The Spectators late Letter from Statira 
gave me the Hint to use the same Method of explaining 
my self to you. I am not affronted at the Design your 
late Behaviour discovered you had in your Addresses 
to me; but I inqiute it to the E)egcneracy of the Age 
rather than your particular Fault As I aim at nothing 
more than being yours, I am willing to be a Stranger 
to your Name, your Fortune, or any Figure which your 
Wife might expect to make in the World, provided my 
Commerce wi^ you is not to be a guilty one. I re.- 
sign gay Dress, the Pleasures of Visits, Equipage, Plays, 
Balls, and Operas, for that one Satisiaction of having you 
for ever mine. I am willing you shall industriously 
conceal the only Cause of Triumph which I can know 
in this Life. I wish only to have it my Duty, as well 
as my Inclination, to study your Happiness. If this 
has not the Effect this Letter seems to aim at, you are 
to understand that I had a Mind to be rid of you, and 
took the readiest Way to pall you with an Offer of 
what you would never desist pursuing while you re- 
ceived ill Usage. Be a true Man; be my Slave while 
you doubt me, and neglect me when you think I love 
you, I defy you to find out what is your present Gir- 
cumstance with me ; but I know while I can keep this 
Suspence, 

/ am your adtaired 

Bellinda.' 
'Madam 
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'Madam No, 204. 

It is a strange State of Mind a Man is in, when the <Uy, 
very Imperfections of a Woman he loves turn into October 
Ezcellet^es and Advantages. I do assure you I am ^*' ^^^ 
very much a&aid of venturing upon you. I now like 
you in spite of my Reason, zai think it an ill Circum.' 
stance to owe one's Happiness to nothing but Infatu.* 
ation. I can see you ogle all the young Fellows who 
look at you, and observe your Eye wander after new 
Confiuests every Moment you are in a publick places 
and yet there is such a Eeauty in all your Looks and 
Gcstiires, that I cannot but admire you in the very Act 
of endeavouring to gain the Hearts of others. My Con' 
dition is the same with that of the Lover in the Way 
of the World. I fiave studied your Faults so long, that 
they are become as fami'liai- to me, and I like them as 
well as I do my own. Look to it, Madam, and consider 
whether you tTiinlr this esiy Behaviour will appear to me 
as amiable when an I'&band, as it does now to me 
a Lover. Things are so far advanced, that we must pro.- 
ceed; and I hope you will lay it to Heart, that it will 
be becoming in me to appear still your Lover, but 
not in you to be still my Mistress. Gaiety in the 
Matrimonial Life is graceful in one Sex, but exception^' 
able in the other. As you improve these little Hints, 
you will ascertain the Happiness or Uneasiness of, 
Madam, 

Your most obedient, 

Most humble Servant, 
T. D,' 
'Str, 

When I sat at the Window, and you at the other End 
of the Room by my Cousin, I saw you catch me loolc 
ing at you. ^nce you tiave the Secret at last, which 
I am sure you should never have known but by In.* 
adverteocy, wtiat my Eyes said was true. But it is too 
soon to confirm it with my Hand, therefore shall not 
subscribe my Name.' 

'ffir 
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Na204, 'Sir, 

dav '"" There were other Gentlemen nearer, and I know no 
October Necessity you were under to take up tluit Mppant 
24, 171L Creature's ran last Night ; but you shall never touch a 
Stick of mine more, tluit's pos. 

FMlis: 

' To Collonel R s In Spain. 

Before this can reach the best of Husbands and the 
fondest Lover, those tender Names will be no more of 
Concern to me. The Indisposition in which you, to 
obey the Dictates of your Honour and EHity, left me, 
has encreased t^on me; and I am acquainted by my 
Physicians I cannot live a W^eek longer. At this time 
my Spirits fail me; and it is the a«ent Love I have 
for you that carries me beyond my Strength, and 
enables me to tell you the most painful thing in the 
Prospect of Death, is, that I must part with you. But 
let it be a Comfort to you, that I have no Guilt hangs 
upon me, no uorepented FoUy that retards me; but I 
pass away my last Hours in Seflexion upon the Happi.* 
ness we have lived in together, and in Sorrow that it 
is so soon to have an End. This is a Frailty which 
I hope is so &r from criminal, that, methinks, there is 
a kind of Piety in being so unwilling to be separated 
from a State which is the Institution of Heaven, and 
in which we have lived according to its Laws. As we 
know no more of the next Life, but that it will be an 
happy one to the Good, and miserable to the W^icked, 
why may we not please our selves at least to alleviate 
the DifBculty of resigning this Being, in imagining that 
we shall have a Sense of what passes below, and may 
possibly be imployed in guiding the Steps of those with 
whom we walked with Innocence when mortal? Wliy 
may not I hope to go on in my usual Work, and, 
though unknown to you, be assistant in all the Con." 
flicts of your Mind 1 Give me leave to say to you, Oh 
best of Men, that I cannot %ure to my self a greater 
HatKuness than in such an Employment i To be present 
at all the Adventures to which humane Life is exposed, 
to administer Slumber to thy Eyelids in the Agonies 

of 
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of a Fever, to cover thy beloved Face in the Day of Na 204, 
Battel, to go with thee a Guardian Angel incapable of Wedne*/ 
Wound or Pain, where I have longed to attend thee ^'|,^ 
when a weak, a fearful Woman, Tliese, my Dear, are 24, itu, 
the Thoughts with which I warm my poor languid 
Heart j but indeed I am not capable under my present 
Weakness of bearing the strong Agonies of Mind I bill 
into, when I form to my self Qie Grief you will be in 
upon your first hearing of my Departure. I will not 
dwell upon this, because your kind and generous Heart 
will be but the more afflicted, the more the Person for 
whom you lament offers you Consolation. My last 
Breath will, if I am my self, expire in a Prayer for 
you. I sl^ never see thy Face again. Farewell for 
ever.' T 

Na 205, 

[ADDBON.] Thursday, Odober 25, 
Deciplmur specie recti. Hor, 

WHEN I meet with any vicious Character, that is 
not generally known, in order to prevent its 
doing Mischief, I draw it at length, and set it up as a 
Scar«row! By which means I do not only m^e an 
Example of the Person to whom it belongs, but give 
Warning to all her Majesty's Subjects, that they may 
not suffer by it Thus, to change the Allusion, I have ^' 
marked out several of the Shoals and Quicksands of 
Life, and am continually employed in discovering those 
which are still concealed, in order to keep the Ignorant 
and Unwary irom running upon them. It is with this 
Intention that I publish the following Letter, wbk^ 
brings to light some Secrets of this Nature. 

'Mr. Spectatob, 
There are none of your Speculations which I read 
over with greater Delight, than those which are designed 
for the Improvement of our Sex. You have endeavoured 
to correct our unreasonable Fears and Superstitions, in 
your Seventh and Twelfth Papers! our Fancy for Equi^ 
page, in your Fifteenth; our Love of Puppet-Shows, in 

your 
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No, 205. JTOU* Thirt7 First i our Notions of Beauty, in your 
TJiw^^T" Thirty Third ! our Inclination for Romances, in your 
Sj?^ Thirty Sevcndi ! our Passion for French Fopperies, in 
' your Forty Fifth j our Manliood and Party-'Zeal, in your 

Fifty Seventh! our Abuse of Dancing, in your Sixty 
Sizm and Six^ Seventh) our Levity, in your Hundred 
and Twenty eighth; our Love of CozccKubs, in your 
Hundred and Fifty Fourth and Hundred and Fifty 
Seventh; our Tyranny over the Heapeckt, in your 
Hundred and Seventy Sixth. You liave described the 
Pict in your Forty First; the Idol, in your Seventy 
Third ! the Demurrer, in your Eighty Ninth i the 
Salamander, in your Hundred and Ninety Eighth, You 
have likewise taken to pieces our Dress, and represented 
to us the Extravagancies we are often guilty of in that 
Particular' You l^ve fallen upon our Patches, in your 
Fiftieth and Eighty First; Our Commodes, in your 
Ninety Eighth ; our Fans, in your Hundred and Second ; 
our Riding-'habits in your Hundred and Fourth i our 
Hoop'^tticoatE, in your Hundred and TwentySeventh ; 
besides a great many little Blemishes, which you have 
touched upon in your several other Papers, and in those 
many Letters that are scattered up and down your 
Vorfcs. At the same time we must own, that the 
Complements you pay our Sex are innumerable, and 
that those very Faults, which you represent in us, are 
neither black in themselves, nor, as you own, universal 
among us. But, Sir, It is plain that these your Dis^ 
courses are calculated for none but the feishionable Part 
of Womankind, and for the Use of those who are rather 
indiscreet than vicious. But, Sir, there is a sort of 
Prostitutes in the lower part of our Sex, who are a 
Scandal to us, and very well deserve to ^ under your 
Censure. I know it would debase your Paper too much 
to enter into the Behaviour of these female Libertines; 
but as your Remarks on some part of it would be a 
doing of Justice to several Women of Virtue and 
Honour, whose deputations suffer by it, I hope you 
will not think it improper to give the Publick some 
Accounts of this nature. You must know. Sir, I am 
provoked to write you this Letter by the Behaviour of 
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an infamous Womao, who having passed her Youth in No. 205. 
a most shameless State of FVostitution, is now one of J^"^!^' 
those who gain their Lireliliood by seducing others, 2^m 
that are younger than themselves, and by establishing 
a Criminal Commerce between the two Sexes. Among 
several of her Artifices to get Mony, she freqi^ently 
perswades a vain young Fellow, that such a ^('oman of 
Quality, or such a celebrated Toast, entertains a secret 
Passion for him, and wants nothing but an Opportunity 
of revealing it Nay, sfie has gone so Ear as to write 
Letters in Uie Name of a Woman of Figure, to borrow 
Mony of one of these foolish Radengos, which she has 
afterwards appropriated to her own usei In the mean 
time, the Person^ who has lent the Mony, has thought 
a L.ady under Obligations to him, who scarce knew his 
Name; and wondered at her higratitude when he has 
been with her, that she has not owned the Favour, 
though at the same time he was too much a Man of 
Honour to put fier in mind d it 

When this abandoned Baggage meets with a Man 
who has Vanity enoi^h to give Credit to Relations 
of this nature, she turns htm to very good Account, 
by r^ating Praises that were never uttered and deliver" 
ing Messages that were never sent As the House of 
this shameless Creature is frequented by several 
ForeigQers, I fiave heard of anoUier Artifice, out of 
which she often raises Mony. The Foreigner sighs 
after some British Beauty, whom he only knows by 
Fame: Upon which she promises, if lie can be secret 
to procure him a Meeting. The Stranger, ravish'd at 
his good Fortune, gives her a Present, and in a little 
time is introduced to some hnaginary Title. For you 
must know that this cunning Purveyor has her Kepre^ 
sentatives, upon this Occasion, of some of the finest 
Ladies in the Kingdom. By this Means, as I am 
informed, it is usu^ enough to latet with a Germaa 
Count in Foreign Countries, that shall make his Boasts 
of Favours he has received from Women of the hiE^iest 
Ranks, and the most unblemished Characters. Now 
Sir, what Safety is there for a Woman's Reputation, 
when a Lady may be thus prostituted as it were by 
Proxy 
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No. 205< Proxy, and be reputed an unchaste ^Toman ; as the 

^wwlay, Hero in the Ninth Book of Dryden's Virgil is looked 

25J7^ upon as a Coward, because the Phantom which appeared 

' in his Likeness, ran away from Turaus, You may 

depend upon what I relate to you to be matter of Fact, 

and the Practice of more ttian one of these Female 

Panders. If you Print this Letter, I may give you some 

further Accounts of this vicious Race dt women. 

Your bumble Servant, 

BELVIDEEA.' 

I shall add two other Letters on different Subjects, to 
fill up my Paper. 

'Mr. Sfectatof, 

I am a Country Clergymaa, and hope you will lend 
me your Assistance, in ridiculing some little Indecencies 
whiui cannot so properly be e^osed from the Pulpit 

A Widow Lady, who straggled this Summer from 
London into my Parish for the Benefit of the Air, as 
she says, appears every Sunday at Church with many 
fashionable Extravagances, to the great Astonishment 
of my Congregation. 

But what gives us the most Offence is her Theatrical 
manner of Singing the Psalms. She introduces above 
fifty Italian Airs into the Hundredth Psalm, and whilst 
we begin AU People in the old Solemn Tune of our 
Forefathers, she in a quite different Key runs DivL' 
sioos on the Vowels, and adorns them wim the Graces 
of Nicolini; if she meets with Eke or Aye, wliich 
are frequent in the Metre of HopMas and Stembold, 
we are certain to hear her quavering them half a 
Minute after us to some sprightly Airs of the Opera. 

I am very far from being an Enemy to Church Musickj 
but fear this Abuse of it may make my Parish ridicu.' 
lotis, who already look on the Singing Psalms as an 
Entertainment, and not part of their Devotion i besides, 
I am arorehensive that the Infection may spread, for 
Squire Squeekum, who by his Voice seems (if I may 
use the Expression) to be cut out for an Italian Singer, 
was last Sunday ^"actising the same Airs> 
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I know the Lady's Principles, and that she will plead No. 205. 
the ToleratioD, wmch (as ^e fancies) allows her Non^ Tliundari 
Conformity in this Particular t but I beg you to acquaint 25*?™ 
her, that Singing the Psalms in a di&rent Tune from ^'''''- 
die rest of me Congregation, is a sort of Schism not 
tolerated by that Act 

/ am, Sir, your very bumble Servant, 

F. s: 

'Mr, SpECTATWi, 

In your Paper upon Temperance you prescribe to 
us a Eule for Drinking, out of Sir Wuliam Temple, in 
the following Words, The hrst Glass for my sell, the 
secood for my Friends, the third for good Humour, 
and the fourth far mine Enemies, Now, Sir, you 
must know that I hare read this yoar Spectatik in a 
Club whereof I am a Member, when our President told 
us there was certainly an Error in the Print, and that 
the W^ord Glass shield be Bottle, and therefore has 
ordered me to inform you of this Mistake, and to desire 
you to publish the folbwing Errata, In the Paper of 
Saturday, October 13. CoL 3. Line IL for Glass read 
BoHie. 
L Yours, Robin GooA-FeUow.' 

No. 206. 

[STEELE.] IViday, October 26. 



THERE is a Call upon Mankind to value and esteem 
those who set a moderate Price upon their own 
Merit) and Self-denial is frequently attended with un^ 
expected Blessings, which in the End abundantly re.- 
compence such Losses as the Modest seem to suffer in 
the ordinary Occurrences of Life, The Curious tell us, 
a Determination in our Favour or to our Disadvantage 
is made upon our first Appearance, even heUon they 
know any thing of our Characters, but from the In^ 
timations Men gather from our Aspect A Man, they 
say, wears the Picture of bis Mind in his Couatenance ; 
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No. 20e, and one Man's Eyes are Spectacles to his who looks 
Friday, at him to read his Heart. But tho' that Way of raising 
26 T^ an Opinion of those we behold in Publick is very 
' fallacious, certain it is, that those who by their Words 

and Actions take as much upon themselves as th^ 
can but barely demand in the strict Scrutiny of their 
DesertSr will find their Accompt lessen every Day. A 
modest Man preserves his Character, as a faugal Man 
does his Fortune; if either of them live to the Height 
of either, one will find Losses, the other Errours which 
he has not Stock by him to make up. It were there/ 
fore a just Rule to keep your Desires, your Words and 
Actions, within the Regard you observe your Friends 
have for you i and never, if it were in a Man's Power, 
to take as much as he possibly might either in Prefer/ 
ment or Reputation. My Walks liave lately been among 
the mercantile Part of me World t and one gets Phrases 
naturally icom ttiose with whom one converses i I say 
then, he that in his Air, his Treatment of others, or 
an habitual Arrogance to himself, gives himself Credit 
for the least Article of more Wit, Wisdom, Goodness, 
Of Valour than he can possibly produce if he is called 
upon, will find the World break in upon him, and 
consider him as one who has cheated them of all the 
Esteem they had before allowed him. This brings a 
Commission of Bankrupcy upon himj and he that 
mig^t have gone on to ms Life's End in a prowerous 
Way, by aiming at more than he should, is no longer 
Proprietor of what he really had before, but his Pre/ 
tensions &ire as all things do which are torn instead 
of being divided. 

There is no one living would deny Cinaa the Ap/ 
plause d an agreeable and facetious Wit; or could 
possibly pretend that there is not something inimitably 
unforced and diverting in his Manner of delivering all 
Iiis Sentiments in his Conversation, if fie were able to 
conceal the strong Desire of Applause wtiich he betrays 
in every Syllable he utters. But they who converse 
with him, see that all the Civilities they could do to 
him, or the kind things they could say to him, would 
M short <^ what he expects) and the^ore Instead of 
shewing 
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shewing him the Esteem ihey have br his Merit, their No. 206. 
RefleziDns turn oolv upon that they obsenre he has of Friday, 
ithiMdt °«^ 

If you go among the Women, and behold Gloriana ' 
trip into a Room with that theatrical Ostentation of her 
Charms, Mirtilla with that soft Regularity in her Motion, 
Che with such an indifferent Faimliarity, Corinna with 
such a fond Approach, and Roiana with such a Demand 
of Respect in the great Gravity of her Entrance; you 
find all the Sex who understand themselves, and act 
naturally, wait only for their Absence to tell you tliat 
all these Ladies would impose themselves t^on youf 
and each of them carry in their Behaviour a Conscious^ 
oess of so much more than they should pretend to, that 
they lose what would otherwise be given them. 

I remember the last time I saw Macbeth, I was 
wonderfully taken with the Skill of the Poet, in malring 
the Murderer form Fears to himself from the Modern 
ation of the Prince whose Life he was going to take 
away. He says of the King, He bote his Faculties so 
meetly f and justly inferred from thence, that all divine 
and luimane Power would join to avenge his Death, 
who had made sui:h an abstinent Use of Dominioik 
All that is in a Man's Power to do to advance his own 
Pomp and Glory, and forbears, is so much laid up 
against the Day of Distress « and Pity will always be 
tiis Portion in Adversity, who acted with Gentleness in 
Pr«rpcrity. 

The great Officer who foregoes the Advantages he 
might take to himself, and renounces all prudential Re^ 
garos to his own Person in Danger, has so far the Merit 
of a Volunteer; and all his I^nours and Glories are 
unenvied, for sharing the common Fate with the same 
Frankness as they do who have no such endearing Citf 
cumstances to part with. But if there were no such 
Considerations as the good Effect which Selt'Denial has 
t^>on tlie Sense of o£er Men towards us, it is of all 
Qualities the most desirable for the agreeable Disposition 
in which it places our own Minds. I cannot idl what 
better to say of it, than that it is the very Contrary of 
Ambition; and that Modesty allays all those Passions 

and 
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No. 206, and Inquietudes to which that Vice exposes us. He 
^dayi^ that is moderate in his Wishes irom Reason and Choice, 
~ " and not resigo'd from Sowemess, Distaste, or Disappoint/ 
meat, doubles all the Pleasures of his Life. The Air, 
the Season, a Sunf^hine Day, or a fair Prospect, are 
Instances of Happiness, and that which he enjoys in 
conimoQ with aH the World (by his Exemption from 
the Enchantments with which all the World are he 
witched) are to him uncommon Benefits and new 
Acquisitions. Health is not eaten i^ with Care, nor 
Pleasure interrupted by Envy. It is not to him of any 
Consequence what this Man is famed for, or for what 
the other is preferred. He knows there is in such a 
Place an uninterrupted Walk; he can meet in such a 
Company an agreeable Conversation. He has no Emul/ 
ation; he is no Man's Sival, but every Man's Well' 
wilier I can look at a prosperous Man, with a Pleasure 
in reflecting that he hopes he is as happy as himself; 
and has his Mind and his Fortune (as far as Prudence 
will allow) open to the Unhappy and to the Stranger. 

Lucceius has Learning, Wit, Humour, Eloquence, but 
no ambitious Prospects to pursue with these Advantages ; 
therefore to the ordinary World he is perhaps thought 
to want Spirit, but known among his Friends to have 
a Mind of^the most consummate Greatness. He wants 
no Man's Admiration, is in no Need of Pomp. His 
Cloaths please him if they are fashionable and warm, 
his Companions are agreeable if they are civil and well.* 
natured. There is with him no Occasion for Supers 
fluity at Meals, for Jollity in Company, in a Word, for 
any thing extraordinary to administer Delight to h^ 
Want of Prejudice and Command of Appetite, are the 
Companions which make his Journey of Life so easy, 
that he in all Places meets with more Wit, more good 
Chear, and more Good^Humour, than is necessary to 
n^e him enjoy himself with Pleasure and Satisfaction. 

T 
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No 207, N«. 207, 

[ADDBON.] Salurday, October 27, §?5^y' 

Oaiaibuf in terria quae tital » Gadibus utque 27 17U, 

Auroraia £ Gaogem, pauci digaotcere potmol ' 

Vera beaa, atqut US* mtillum dlversa, retnola 

Efroria nebula, Juv, 

IN my last Saturday's Paper I laid down some 
Thowhts upon Derotioa in geaeral, and shall here 
shew what were the Notions of the most refined 
Heathens on this Subject, as they are represented in 
Plato's Dialogue upon Prayer, Entituled Alcibiades the 
Second, whidi doubtless gave Occasion to Juvenal's 
Tenth Satyr, and to the Second Satyr of Persiiis\ as 
the last of these Authors has almost transcribed the 
meceding Dialogue, Entitled Alcibiades the First, in his 
Fourth £^tyr. 

The Speakers in this Dialogue upon Prayer, are 
Socrates and Alcibiades, and the SubsUnce of it (when 
drawn together out of the Intricacies and Digressions) 
as follows. 

Socrates meeting his Pupil Alcibiades, as he was 
going to his Devotions, and observing his Eyes to be 
Qzed upon the Earth with great Seriousness and Attend 
tioo, tells him, That he had Keason to be thoughtful on 
that Occasion, since it was possible for a Man to bring 
down Evils upon himself by his own Prayers, and that 
those things, which the Gods send him in Answer to 
his Petitions, might turn to his Destruction, This, 
says he, may not only happen when a Man prays for 
what he knows is mischievous in its own Nature, as 
Oedipus implored the Gods to sow Disseatioii between 
his Sons, but when he prays for what he believes would 
be for his Good, and agiunst what he believes would 
be to his Detriment. This the Philosopher shews must 
necessarily happen among us, since most Men are blinded 
with Igncn-ance, Prejudice or Passion, which binder them 
from seeing such things as are really benefic^ to them, / 
For an Instance, he ^ks Alcibiades whether he would 
not be thoroughly pleased and satisfied if that God, to 
whom he was going to address himself should promise 
to make him the Soveraign of the whole Eartlb AldM^ 
III. K ades 
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No. 207. ades answers, That he should doubtless look upon such 
Saturday, a Promise as the greatest Favour that could be bestowed 
^j^ upon him, Socrates then asks him. If after having re 
' ceived this great Favour he would be contented to lose 

his Life, or if he would receive it tho' be was sure he 
should make an Ul use of it 1 To both which Questions 
Alcibtades answers in the Negative. Socrates then 
shews him, from the Examples of others, how these 
might very probably be the Effects of such a Blessing' 
He then adds, that other reputed Pieces of good Fortune, 
as that of fiaving a Son, or procuring the highest Post 
in a Government, are subject to the like fatal Cons&' 
quences) which nevertheless, says he. Men ardently 
desire, and would not fail to pray for, if they thought 
theif Prayers might be effectual for the obtaining of 
them. 

Having established this great Point, That all the 
most apparent Blessings in this Life are obnoxious to 
such dreadful Consequences, and that no Man knows 
what in its Events would prove to him a Blessing or 
a Curse, he teaches Alcibiades after what manner he 
oi^ht to pray. 

hi the first Place he recommends to him, as the 
Model of his Devotions, a short Prayer, which a 
Greek Poet composed for the use of bis Friends, in 
J the following Words, O Jitter, give us those things 
which are good for us, whether they are such 
things as we pray for, or such things as we do 
aot pray fort ^^ remove from us those things 
which are hurtful, though they are such things as 
we pray for. 

In the second Place, that his Disciple may ask such 
things as are expedient for him, he shews him that 
it is absolutely necessary to apply himself to the Study 
of true Wisdom, and to the Knowledge of that which is 
his chief Good, and the most suitable to the Excellency 
of his Nature. 

In the third and last Place, he informs him that 

the best Methods he could make use of to draw down 

y Blessings upon himself, and to render his Prayers 

acceptable, would be to live in a constant Practice of 
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his Duty towards the Gods, and towards Men. Under No. 207. 
this Head he very much recommends a Form of Prayer ^turday, 
the Lacedemonians made use of, in which they petition 2717^^ 
the Gods to give tbeaa all good things, so long as ' 
tbey were virtuous. Under this Head likewise he 
eives a very remarkable Account of an Oracle to the 
tollowii^ Purpose. 

When the Athenians in the War with the Lacede,' 
monians received many Defeats both by Sea and Land, 
they sent a Message to the Oracle of Jupiter Aaunont 
to ask the Reason why they who erected so many 
Temples to the Gods, and adorned them widi such 
costly Offerings ; why liiey who had Instituted so many 
Festivals, and accompanied them with such Pomps 
and Ceremooiesi in short, why they who had slain 
80 many Hecatooibs at their Altars, should be less 
successful than the Lacedemonians, who fell so short 
of them in all these Particulars. To this, says he, 
the Oracle made the following Reply, / am better ^^ 
pleased with the Prayer of the Lacedemonians, than 
with all the Oblations of the Greeks. As this Prayer 
implied and encouraged Virtue in those who made it; 
die Philosopher proceeds to shew how the most vicious 
Man might be devout, so far as Victims could make 
him, but that his Offerings were regarded by the Gods , 
as Bribes, and his Petitions as Blas^emies. He like^ '* 
wise quotes on this Occasion two Verses out of Homer, 
in which the Poet says, that the Scent of the Trojan 
Sacrifices was carried up to Heaven by the Winds j but 
that it was not acceptable to the Gods, who were 
displeased with Priam and all his People. 

The Conclusion of this Dialogue is very remarkable. 
Socrates having deterred Aldbiades from the Prayers 
and Sacrifice which he was goii^ to offer, by setting 
forth the above-mentioned DifGculties ofpcrforming that 
Duty as he ought, adds these Words, We must there- 
fore wait 'til! such lime as we may learn how we 
ought to behave our selves towards the Gods, and/ 
towards Men. But when will that time come, says 
Aldbiades, and who is it that will instruct usf For 
I would ^in see this Man, wfioever he is. It is one, 

says 
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No. 207. says Socrates, who takes Care of youf but as Homer 
Saturday, tells US, that Minerva removed the Mist from Diomedes 
27*171" his Eyes, that he might plainly discorer both Gods 
' 'v and Men, so the Darkness that hangs upon yow Mind 
must be remored before you are able to discern what 
is Good and what is EviL Let him remove from my 
Mind, says Aldbhdes, the Darkness and what else he 
pleases, I am determined to refuse notiiing he shall 
order me, whoever he is, so that I may become the 
better Man by it. The remaining part of this Dialogue 
is very obscure; There is sometlimg in it that would 
make us think Socrates liinted at himself, when he 
spoke of this Divine Teacher who was to come into 
the ^orld, did not he own that he himself was in 
this Respect as much at a Loss, and in as great 
Distress as the rest of Mankind. 

Some learned Men look upon this Conclusion as a 
Prediction of our Saviour, or at least that Socrates, 
like the High Priest, Prophesied unknowingly, and 
pointed at that Divine Teacher who was to come 
into the World some Ages after him. However that 
may be, we Had that ^s great Philosopher saw, by 
the Light of Reason, that it was suitable to the Gooi 
. ,/ ness of the Divine Nature to send a Person into the 
World, who should instruct Mankind in the Duties of 
- Pel^on, and in particular. Teach them how to Fray. 
\nioever reads this Abstract of Plato's Discourse 00 
Prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this Reflection, 
That the great Founder of our Religion, as well by his 
own Example, as in the Form c4 Prayer which he 
* taught his Disciples, did not only keep up to those 

Rules which the Light of Nature had suggested to this 
great Philosopher, but instructed his Disciples in the 
whole Extent of this Duty, as well as of all others. 
He directed them to the proper Object of Adoration, 
and tai^ht them, according to the third Rule above' 
mentioned, to apply thems^ves to him in their Closets, 
without show or Ostentation, and to worship him in 
Spirit and in Truth, As the Lacedemoniaas in their 
Form of Prayer implored the Gods in general to give 
them all good Things so long as they were Virtuous, 
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we ask in particular that otsr Offences may be forgivea, No. 207. 
as we hrgive those of others. If we look into the ^'"^^• 
second Rule which Socrates has prescribed, namely, S^m 
Tliat we should apjiy our selves to the Knowledge of ' 
such Things as are best for us, this too is explained 
at large in the Doctrines of the Gospel, where we are 
taught in several Instances to regard those things as 
Curses, which appear as Blessings in the Eye of the 
World i and on the contrary to esteem those things 
as Blessings, which to the Generality of Mankind appear 
as Curses. Thus in the Form which is prescribed to 
us. we only pray Im- that Happiness which is our chief 
Good, and the great End of our Existence, when we 
Petition the Supreme Being for the coming of his 
Kingdom, being sollicitous for no other Temporal 
Blessings but our daily Susteaaace. On the other 
side, we pray against nothing but Sin, and against Evil 
in general, leaving it with Omniscience to determine 
what is really such- If we look into the first of Socrates 
hia Rules of Prayer, in which he recommends the above.- 
mentioned Form of the Ancient Poet, we find that Form 
not only comprehended, but very much improved in 
the Petition, wherein we Pray to the Supreme Being 
that bis Will may be donet Which is of the same 
force with that Form which our Saviour used, when he 
prayed against the most painful and most ignominious 
of Deaths, Nevertheless not my Will, but thine be 
done. This comprehensive Petition is the most humble, 
as well as the most prudent that can be offered up from 
the Creature to his Creator, as it supposes the Supreme 
Being wills nothing but what is for our Good, and that 
he knows better tkm our selves what is so, ■ ' 

No, 208, 

[STEELE] Monday, October 29. 
Veniuat tpecleatur ul ipsae,—Ov. 

I HAVE several Letters from People of good Sense, 
wlio lament the Depravity or Poverty c4 Taste the 
Town is fallen into with relation to Plays and publick 
Spectacles. A Lady in particular observes, that there 
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No, 20S. IS such a Levity in the Minds of her own Sex, that 
Monday, diey seldom attend any thing but Impertinences. It 
2a°n^ is indeed prodigious to observe how little Notice is taken 
' ' of the most exalted Parts of the best Tragedies in 
Shakespear ; nay it is not only visible that Sensuality 
has devoured all Greatness di Soul, but the under 
Passion (as I may so call it) of a noble Spirit, Pity, 
seems to be a Stranger to the Generakty of an 
Audience. The Minds of Men are indeed very differ*' 
eatly disposed \ and the Reliefs from Care and Attention 
are of one Sort in a great Spirit, and of another in 
an ordinary one. The Man of a great Heart and a 
serious Complexion, is more pleased with Instances of 
Generosity and Pity, than the light and ludicrous Spirit 
can possibly be with the highest Strains of Mirth and 
Laughter; It is therefore a melancholy Prospect, when 
we see a numerous Assembly lost to all serious Enter«' 
tainments, and such Incidents as should move one 
sort of Concern, excite in them a quite contrary one. 
In the Tragedy of Mackbeth the other Night, when 
the Lady who is conscious of the Crime of murdering 
the King seems utterly astonished at the News, and 
makes an Exclamation at it; instead of the Indignation 
V which is natural to the Occasion, that Expression is 

received with a loud Laugh i They were as merry when 
a Criminal was stabbed. It is certainly an Occasion 
of Rejoycing when the \7icked are seized in their 
Designs] but, I think, it is not such a Triumph as is 
exerted by Laughter. 

You may generally observe, that the Appetites are 
sooner moved than the Passions) A sly Expression 
which alludes to Bawdry, puts a whole Row into a 
pleasing Smirk; when a good Sentence that describes 
an inward Sentiment of the Soul, is received with the 
greatest Coldness and Indifference. A Correspondent 
^ mine, upon this Subject, has divided the Female Part 
of the Audience, and accounts for their Prepossession 
against this reasonable Delight in the following Manner. 
"Uie Prude, says he, as she acts always in Contradiction, 
so she is gravely sullen at a Comedy, and extrava^ 
gantly gay at a Tragedy. The Coquet is so much 

taken 
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taken up with tturowiog her Eyes around the Audience, No. 206. 
and considering the Efiect of them, that she cannot be J^^' 
expected to observe the Actors but as they arc her 79 ^^ 
I^als, and take off the Observatioa of the Men from ' 
herselt Besides these Species of Women, there are 
the Examples, or the first of the Model These are to 
be supposed too well acquainted with what the Actor 
is going to say to be moved at it After these one 
might mention a certain flippant Set of Females, who 
are Mimicks, and are wonderfully diverted with the 
Conduct of all the People around them, and are 
Spectators only of the Aix^nce. But what is of all the 
most to be lamented, is, the Loss of a Party whom it 
would be worth preserving in their right Senses upon 
all Occasions, and these are those whom we may in' 
differently call the Innocent or the Unaffected. You 
may sometimes see one dl these seosifaly touched with 
a well wrought Incident; but then she is immediately 
so impertinently observed by the Men, and frowned 
at by some insensible Superiour of her own Sex, that 
she is ashamed, and loses the Enjoyment of the most 
laudable Concern, Pity. Thus the whole Audience is 
afraid of letting fall a Tear, and shun as a Weakness 
the best and worthiest Part of our Sense. 

'Sir, 
As you are one that doth not only pretend to reform, 
but effects it amongst People of any Sense; makes me 
(who am one of the greatest of your Admirers) give you 
this Trouble, to desire you will settle the Method of us 
Females knowing when one another is in Town) For 
they have now got a Trick of never sending to their 
Acquaintance when they first come; and if one docs 
not visit them within ^e Week which they stay at 
home, it is a mortal OuarreL Now, dear Mr. Spec; 
either command them to put it in the Advertisement 
of your Paper, which is generally read by our SeX( or 
else order them to breathe their saucy Footmen, (who 
are good for nothing else) by sending them to tell all 
their Acquaintance. If you think to print tfiis, pray 
put it into a better Stile as to the speUing Part The 
Town 
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No. 208. Towa 18 now ftUing every Day, and it camiot be de-* 

g™g^' ferred, because People take Advantage of one another 

29, 1711, ^ ^^ Means, and break off Acqtiaintance, and arc rude i 

Tnerefore pray put this in your Paper as soon as you 

can possibly, to prevent any future Miscarriages of 

this Nature. I am, as I ever shall be, 

Dear Speo 
Pray settle what is to be a v,,,^ „„,, „k^:.„* 
proper Notification of a Yo"'- most oMtcot, 
Person's being in Town, Humble Servant, 

and how that differs ac Mary MeaawelL' 

cording to People's Quality. 

'Mr, Spectatoh, October the 20th. 

I have been out of Town, so did not meet with your 

Paper dated September the 28th, wherein you to my 

Heart's Desire expose that cursed Vice of insnaring 

ror young Girls, and drawing them from their Friends, 
assure you without Flattery it has saved a Prentice 
of mine from Ruin t and in Token of Gratitude, as well 
as for the Benefit of my Family. I have put it in a 
Frame and Glass, and hung it behind my Giunter. I 
shall take Care to make my young ones read it every 
Morning, to fortify them against sudi pernicious Rascals, 
t know not whether what you writ was Matter of Fact, 
or your own Invention; but this I will take my Oath 
on. the first Part is so exactly like what happened to 
my Prentice, that had I read your P^wr then, I should 
have taken your method to have sectnvd a Villain. Go 
on and Prosper. 

Your most obliged bumble Servant.' 
'Mr, Spectator, 
Without Raillery I desire you to insert this Word 
for Word in your next, as you value a Lover's Prayers. 
You see it is an Hue and Cry after a stray Heart (with 
the Marks and Blemishes underwritten) which whoi' 
ever shall bring to you shall receive Satisfection, Let 
me beg of you not to feil, as you remember the Passion 
you had tor her to whom you lately ended a Paper, 

Nobk 
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Noble, Geaerout, Gnat, and Good, fiJo. 206. 

But never to be andentoodi Monday, 

Fkkle as the VTiad, still cbangiag, October 

After every Feaiale ranging i 29, I71L 

Panting, trembling, sigbiag, dying, 

But addicted tnucb to lying i 

When titc Siren Songs repeats, 

^ual Measures slill it bealsi 

Whoe'er shall wear it, it will smart bet, 

Aad whoe'er tikes it, takes a Tartar. T 

No. 209, 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, October 30, 

'E<r6Xfts il|uivov, 0^ pi-^iov Kaiifjs. — Simooidct. 

THESE are do Authors 1 am more pleased with 
than those who shew Hiunaa Nature in a variety 
of Views, and describe the several Ages of the ^orld 
in their different Manners. A Reader cannot be more 
rationally entertained, than by comparing the Virtues 
and Vices ^ bis own Times, with those which pre^ 
vailed in the times of bis Forefathet : ; and drawing a 
Parallel in tiis Mind between his own F»4vate Character, 
and that of other Persons, whether of his own Age, 
or of the Ages that went before him. The Contemfua.' 
tion of Mankind under these changeable Colours is apt 
to shame us out of any particular Vice, or animate us 
to any particular Virtue, to make us pleas«d or displeased 
with our selves in the most proper Points, to clear our 
Minds of Prejudice and Prepossession, aiod recti£e that 
Narrowness of Temper whic^ inclines us to think amiss 
of those who differ from our selves. 

If we look into the Manners of the- most remote 
Ages of the World, we discover Human Kiature in tier 
Simplicity! and the more we come downwind towards 
our own Times, may observe her hiding herself in 
Artifices and Refinements, Polished insensibly out of 
her Original Plainness, and at length entirely lost under 
Form and Ceremony, and (what we call) Good^brreedin^ 
Read the Accounts of Men and Women as tlhey are 
given us by the most Ancient Writers, both Sacred 
and Prophaoe, and you would think you were ricading 
the History of another Species. 

Amiong 
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No. 209. Among the Writers of Antiquity, there arc none 
Towday, who instruct us more openly in the Manners of their 
Sj*^^ respective Times in which ihey lived, than those who 
' have employed themselves in Satyr, under what I>t-es8 

soever it may appear; as there are no other Authors, 
whose Province it is to enter so directly into the ways 
of Men, and set their Miscarriages in so strong a Light. 
Simoaides, a Poet famous in his Generation, is I 
think Author of the oldest Satyr that is now extant; 
and, as some say, of the first that was ever written. 
This Poet flourished about four hundred Years after the 
Siege of Troy, and shews by his way of \Priting, 
the Simplicity or rather Coarseness of the A^e in whi<^ 
he lived. 1 have taken notice, in my mmdred and 
sixty first Specula'ioo, that the Rule of observing w^t 
the French call the biensiance, in an Allusion, has 
been found out of latter Years; and that the Ancients, 
provided there wa^ a Likeness in their Similitudes, did 
not much trouble themselves about the Decency of die 
Comparison. Tl^e Satyr or lambicks of SimonSdes, 
with which I shiall entertain my Readers in the present 
Paper, are a re^markable Instance of what I formerly 
advanced. The Subject of this Satyr is \7oman. He 
describes the St» in their several Characters, which he 
derives to them h-om a bnciful Supposition raised upon 
the Doctrine of Prae^existence. He tells us, that the 
Gods formed tlie Souls of Women out of those Seeds 
and Principles <which compose several kinds of Animals 
and Elements, iand tliat their Good or Bad Dispositions 
arise In them according as such and such Seeds and 
Principles pred^ominate in their Constitutions. I have 
translated thf^: Author very faithfully, and if not Word 
for Word (which our Language would not bear), at least 
so as to co^nprehend every one of his Sentiments, with.- 
out addii'jg any thing of my own. I have already 
apologizttd for tfils Author's want of Delicacy, and must 
further |preinise, that the following Satyr ^ects only 
some ofTthe lower part of the Sex, and not those who 
have bnen refined by a Polite Education, which was not 
so common In the Age of this PoeL 

In 
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la the Beginning God made the Souls of Woman' No. 209. 
^d out of different Materials, and ia separate State Tue«day, 
fiiom tbeir Bodies. ^°^ 

The Souls of one kind of Women were formed out ' 
of those Ingredients wbicb compose a Swine. A 
Woman of this Make is a Slut in ber House, and 
a Glutton at tier Table, She is uncleanly ia ber 
Person, a Slattern ia ber Dress/ and ber Family is 
no better tban a DungbtU. 

A Second sort of Female Soul was formed out of 
the same Materials tbat eater into the Composition 
of a Foz. Sucb an one is wbat we call a notable 
discerning Woman, wbo has an Insight into every 
tbtag, whether it be good or bad. Ia this Species of 
Females there are some Virtuous and some Vicious. 

A Third Kind of Women were made up of Canine 
Particles, These are wbat we commonly call Scolds, 
wbo imitate the Animals out of which they were 
taken, tbat are always busy and barking, tbat saarl 
at every one who comes in their way, and live to 
perpetual Clamour. 

The Fourth Kind of Women were made out of the 
Earth, These are your Sluggards, wbo pass away * 

their Time in Indolence ana Ignorance, hover over 
the Fire a whole Winter, and apply themselves with 
Alacrity to no land of Business but Eating. 

The Fifth Species of Females were made out of the 
Sea. These are Women of variable uneven Tempers, 
sometimes all Storm and Tempests, sometimes all 
Calm and Suasbine. The Stranger who sees one of 
these in her Smiles and Smoothness would cry ber 
up lor a Miracle ofgood Humour i but on a sudden 
her Looks and her V^rds are changed, she is nothing 
but Fury and Outrage, Noise and Hurricane. 

The Sixth Species were made up of the Ingredi' 
ents which compose an Ass, or a Beast of Burden. 
These are naturally exceeding Slothful, but upon the 
Husband's exerting bis Authority will live upon hard 
Fare, and do every thing to please him. They are 
however far from being averse to Venereal Pleasure, 
and seldom refuse a Male Compamoth 

The 
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No. 209. The Cat fumisbed Materiats for a seventh Species 

oU*k^' °^ Wotneaf who are ol a melancholy, froward, un- 

30*17? ^ttiiabie Nature, and so repugnant to the Oflera of 

' Love, that they fly In the Face of their ffusbaad 

when be approaches them -with Coa/ugal Endear^ 

ments. This Species of Women are likewise subject 

to little Thefts, Cheats and Pilferiags. 

The Mare with a flowing Mane, which was never 
broke to any Servile Toil and Labour, composed an 
Eighth Species of Women, These are they who have 
little regard foe their Husbands, wbo pass away their 
Time in Ihessing, Bathing and Perfumiagi who 
ibrow their Hair into the nicest Curls, and trick it 
up with the fairest flowers and Garlands. A Woman 
of this Species is a very pretty thing for a Stranger 
to look upon, but very detrimental to the Owner, unless 
it be a King or Prince, wbo takes a Fancy to such a 
Toy. 

The Nintb Spedes of Females were taken out of 
the Ape. These are such as are both ugly and illf 
natured, who have nothing beautiful in themselves, 
and endeavour to detract from or ridicule every thing 
which appears so in others. 

The Tenth and Last Species of Women were made 
out of the Bee, and happy is the Man wbo gets sucb 
an one for his Wife. She is altogether faultless and 
unblameabie. Her Family flourishes and improves 
by her good Management. Sbe loves her Husband, 
and is beloved by him, Sbe brings blm a Race of 
beautiful and virtuous Children. Sbe distinguishes 
ber self among her Sex, Sbe is surrounded with 
Graces. Sbe never sits among the loose Tribe of 
Women, nor passes away ber Time with them in 
wanton Discourses, Sbe is full of Virtue and Prudence, 
and is the best Wife that Ji^iter can bestow on Man. 

I shall coDclude these tambicks with the Motto of this 
Paper, which is a Fragment of the same Author. A 
Man cannot possess any thing that is better than a 
good Woman, nor any thing that is worse than a 
bad one. 

As the Poet has shewn a great Penetration in this 
Diversity 
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Diversity of Female Characters, he has avoided the No. 209. 
Fault which Juvenal and Monsieur Boileats are guilty Tuesday, 
of, the former in his Sixth, and the other in his last 30*17^ 
Satyr, where they have endeavoured to expose the Sex ' 
in general, without doing Justice to the valuable Part 
of it Sudb levelling Satyrs are of no use to the World, 
and for this reason I have often wondered how the 
Preach Author above mentioned, who was a Man of 
exquisite Judgment, and a Lover of Virtue, could think 
Human Nature a proper Subject for Satyr in another 
of his celebrated Pieces, which is called The Satyr upon 
Man. What Vice or Frailty can a Discourse correct, 
which censures the whole Species alike, and endeavours 
to shew by some Superficial Strokes of Wit, that Brutes 
are the most excellent Creatures of the two 7 A Satyr 
should expose nothing but what is corrigible, and make 
a due Discrimination between those who are, and those 
who are not the proper Objects of it L 

No, 210. 

[HUGHES,] Wednesday, October 31. 

Nesch quomodo iabaerci la meotibut quasi seculorum quoddam 
augurium futimrumi idque la maiitnis ingeoiis altisti- 
mi»que anltnia £ cxistit tnaiiine & apparei facilUnte. 

— Cic. Tusc, Ouatst 
'To the Sfectatoe, 
Sir, 

I AM fully perswaded that one of the best S^-ings of 
generous and worthy Actions, is the having generous 
and worthy Thowhts of our selves. Whoever has a 
mean Opinion of me Dignity of his Nature, will act in 
no higher a Rank than he has allotted himself in his 
own Estimationi If he considers his Being as circuoL' 
scribed by the uncertain Term of a few Years, his 
Designs will be contracted into the same narrow Span 
he imagines is to bound to his Existence. How can he 
exalt his Thotu;hts to any thing great and noble, who 
only believes mat after a short Turn on the Stage of 
this World, he is to sink into Oblivion, and to lose his 
Consciousness for ever? 
For this Reason I am of Opinion, that so usebil and 
elevated 
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No. 210. elevated a Coatemplatioa as that of the Soul's Immoiv 

Wcdacs' tatity cannot be rcsum'd too often. Tbere is not a more 

Wober "^proving Exercise to the human Mind, than to be 

31 17U. frequently reviewing its own great Privileges and En- 

dowmeats; nor a more effectual Means to awaken in 

us an Ambition rais'd above low Objects and little 

Pursuits, than to value our selves as Heirs of Eternity, 

It IS a very great Satis&ction to consider the best and 

wisest of Mankind in all Nations and Ages asserting, 

as with one Voice, this their Birthright, aaA to Qnd it 

ratify'd by an express Revelation. At the same time, 

if we turn our Thoughts inward upon out selves, we 

may meet with a kind of secret Sense concurring with 

the Proofs of our own Immortality, 

You have in my Opinion rais'd a good presumptive 
Armiment irora the encreasing Appetite the Mind has 
to Knowledge, and to the extending its own PacultieSi 
which cannot be accomplish'd, as the more restrain'd 
Perfection of lower Creatures may, in the Limits of a 
short Life, I think another probable Conjecture may be 
rais'd from our Appetite to Duration it self, and frcMn a 
Reflection on our Progress through the several Stages 
of it I We are complaining, as you observe in a former 
Speculation, of the Shortness of Life, and yet are 
perpetually hurrying over the Parts of it, to arrive at 
certain little Settlements or imagiaary Points of Rest 
which are dispersed up and down in it. 

Now let us consider what happens to us when we 
arrive at these imaginary Points of Rest, Do we stop 
our Motion, and sit down satisfy'd in the Settlement we 
have gain'd 1 or are we not removing the Boundary, 
and marking out new Points of Rest, to which we press 
forward wi& the like Eagerness, and which cease to be 
such as fast as we attain them? Our Case is like that 
of a Traveller upon the Alps, who should ^ncy that 
the Top of the next Hill must end his Journey because 
it termioates his Prospect; but he no sooner arrives at 
it thaa he sees new Ground and other Hills beyond it, 
and continues to travel on as before. 

This is so plainly every Man's Condition in Life, 
that there is no one who has obserVd any thing but 

may 
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may observe, that as fast as his Time wears away, his No. 2ia 
Appetite to something future remains. The Use there Vedoec'' 
fore I would make of it is this, that since Nature (as ^^l., 
some love to e^n-ess it) does oothW in vain, or, to 3j^ (tjj, 
speak properly, since the Author ot our Being has 
(uanted no wanderiog Passion in it, no Desire which 
has not its Ol^ect, Futurity is the proper Ot^cct of the 
Passion so constantly exercis'd about it; and this Rest' 
lesness in the present, this assigning our selves over 
to farther Stages of EHiration, tUs successive grasping 
at somewhat still to come, appears to me (whatever it 
may to others) as a kind of uistinct or natural Symptom 
which the Mind of Man has of its own Immortality. 

I take it at the same time for granted, that the 
Immortality of the Soul is suSicienl^ established by 
other Arguments; and if so, this Appetite, whicn 
otherwise would be very unaccountable and absurd, 
seems very reasonable, and adds Strength to the Con^ 
elusion. But I am amazed when I consider there are 
Creatures capable of Thought, who, in spight of every 
Aigumenti can form to themselves a sullen Satisfaction 
in thinking otherwise. There is something so piti" 
&illy mean in the inverted Ambition of that Man who 
can hope for Anniliilation, and please himself to tliink 
that his whole Fabrick shall one Day crumble into Dust, 
and mix with the Mass of inanimate Beings, that it 

aually deserves our Admiration and Pity. The 
ystery of such Men's Unbelief is not hard to be 
penetrated; and indeed amounts to nothing more than 
a sordid Hope, tliat they shall not be immortal because 
they dare not be so. 

This brings me back to my first Observation, and 
gives me Occasion to say further, that as worthv Actions 
spring from worthy Thoughts, so worthy Thoughts 
are likewise the Consequence of worthy Actions i But 
the Wretch who has degraded himself below the Cbaro 
actcr of Immortality, is very willing to resign his 
Pretensions to it, and to substitute in its Koom a dark 
nejNtive H^piness in the Extinction of his Being. 

The admirable Sbakespear fias given us a strong 
Image of the unsupported Condition of such a Person 
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in bis last Minutes, ia the second Part of King Henry 
the Sixth, where Cardinal Beaufort, who bad been 
concem'd in the Murder of the good Duke Humphrey, 
is repfesenled on bis DeathrBed After some short 
coofus'd Speeches which shew an Imagination disturbed 
with Guilt, just as he is expiring, Kii^ Henry standing 
by him biU of Compassion, says, 

Lord Cardiaall if Ibou tbiak'st on Heayen's Bliss 
Held ap thy Hand, make Signal of Ibat Hope I 
He dies, and makes do Sign I 

The Despair which is here shewn, without a Word 
or Action on the Fart of the dying Person, is beyond 
what cou'd be painted by the most forcible Expressions 
whatever. 

I shall not pursue this Thoi^ht further, but only 
add, that as Annihilation is not to be had with a Wish, 
BO it is the most abject thing in the World lo wish it 
What are Honour, Fame, Wealth, or Power, when 
compared with the generous Expectation of a Being 
without End, and A Happiness adequate to that Being? 

I shall trouble you no further) but, with a certain 
Gravity which these Thoi^hts have given me, I reflect 
upon some things People say of you (as they will of 
Men who distiiu^h themselves), wliuch I hope are 
not true I and wish you as good a Man as you are an 
Author. 

/ am, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

2 T, d; 

No. 21L 

[ADDBON.] Thursday, November I 

Fietis jocari not caeminent /afcofiSr-Phaed. 

HAVING lately translated the Fragment of an old 
Poet, which describes Womankind under several 
Characters, and supposes them to have drawn their 
different Manners and Dispositions from those Animals 
and Elements out of which he tells us they were com- 
pounded; I had some Thoughts of giving the Sex their 
Revenge 
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Revenge, by laying together in anothef Paper the many No. 21L 
vicious Characters which prevail in the Male World, ^""^y* 
and dewing the different Ingredients that go to the I^' ^ 
making up^ such different Humours and Constitutions. 
Horace has a Thought which is something a-'kin to this, 
when, in order to excuse himself to his Mistress, for 
an Invective which he had written against her, and to 
account for that unreasonable Fury with which the 
Heart of Man is often transported, he tells us, that 
when Prametbeus made his Man of Clay, in die 
kneading up of the Heart he seasoned it with some 
furious Particles of the Lion. But upon turning this 
Plan to and fro in my Thoughts, I observed so many 
unaccountable Humours in Kwn, that I did not know 
out of what Animals to fetch them. Male Souls are 
diversifyed with so many Characters that the World has 
not Variety of Materials sufficient to furnish out their 
different Tempers and Inclinations. The Creation, with 
all its Aninuls and Elements, would not be large 
enough to supply their several Extravagances. 

In^ead therefore of pursuing the Thought of Simoaides, 
I shall observe that as he Iws exposed the vicious Part 
of Women from the Doctrine of rrae-'existence, some of 
the ancient Philosophers have, in a manner, satyrized 
die vicious Part of the Human Species In general, from 
a Notion of the Soul's Post^xistence, if I may so call 
it; and that as Simamdes describes Brutes entering into 
the Composition of Women, others have represented 
human Souls as entring into Brutes. This is commonly 
termed the Doctrine of Transmigration, which supposes 
that human Souls, upon their leaving the Body, become 
the Souls of such Kinds of Brutes as they most resemble in 
their Manners ; or to give an Account of it, as Mr, Dryden 
has described it in his Translation of Pythagoras his 
Speech in the Fifteenth Book of Ovid, where t£it Philos^ 
opher dissuades his Hearers bora eating Flesh; 

Tbtlt alt tbiogt are but ahcr'd, aotbiag diet, 
And here and there th' uobody'd Spirit llieai 
By Time, or Force, or Sickness Jispoasess'd, 
Aad lodges where it ligbls ia Bird or Beast, 
Or hunts without till ready Limbs it find. 
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No, 211. A"^ actaatee Iboee accordlag lo Ibele Kiadi 

Thursday, From Tenement to Tenement is tost'd, 

Nov. 1, The Soul Is atill the same i the Figure only lost. 

*^ Then let not Piety be put to lUgbt, 

To please the Taste of Cliittoar Appetite i 
But sutler Inmate Souls secure to dwell. 
Lest from their Seats your Parents you expel/ 
Vilb rabid Hunger ked upon your Kind, 
Or from a Beast dislodge a Brother's Mind. 

Plato in the Visidn of Ertis the Armenian, which I 
may possibly make the Subject of a futufe Speculation, 
records some beautiful Transmigrations ; as that the Soul 
of Orpheus who was musical, melancholy, and a Woman^ 
hater, entered into a Swan ) The Soul of A/'ax, which was 
all Wrath and Fierceness, into a Lion i the Soul of Aga-- 
metnnoD, thai was Rapacious and Imperial, into an Eagle ; 
and the Soul of Tbersltes, who was a Mimick and a 
Bi^oon, into a Monkey- 
Mr. Congrere, in a Prologue to one of his Comedies, 
has touched upon this Doctrine with great Humour. 
Thus Aristotle's Seul, of old that was, 
May now be damn'd to animate an Asa/ 
Or in ibis very House, for ought we know, 
Is doing painful Peaaaee in some Beau. 
I shall fill up this Paper with some Letters, wtiich my 
last Tuesday's Speculation has produced. My foUowing 
Correspondents will shew, what I there observed, ttiat 
the Speculation of thai Day affects only the lower part 
of the Sex. 

'firom my House in the Strand, Octob. 30, 1711. 
Mr. Specfator, 
Upon Reading your Tuesday's Paper, I find by several 
Symptoms in my Constitution, tliat I am a Bee. My Shop, 
or if you please to call it so, my Cell, is in that ^^eat 
Hive of Females which goes by the Name of the New 
Exchange, where I am daily employed in gathering 
t<^ether a little Slock of Gain from the finest Flowers 
about the Town, I mean the Ladies and the Beaus. I 
have a numerous Swarm of Children, to whom I give 
the best Education I am ablet But, Sir, it is my Mis^ 
forttme to be married to a Drone who lives upon what 

I 
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I Ect, without briogiog any thing into the Conunoo Stock No. 2U. 
r^w, Sir, as on the one Hand I take care not to behave my Sj'7*^' 
self towards him like a Vasp. so likewise I would not ^ ' *' 
have him look upon me as an Humblei'Bee; tot which 
Reason I do all I can to put him upon laying up Pro- 
visions for a fi^ E^y, and frequently represent to tiim 
the fa^ Effects his Sloth and Negligence may bring upcm 
us in our old Age, I must beg tmt you will join with me 
in your good Advice upon this Occasion, and you will for 
ever obl^e 

Your bumble Servant, 

MELISSA.' 
'Sir, Picadilly, October 31, 171L 

I am joined in Wedlock for my Sins to one of those 
Fillies who are described in the old Poet with that hard 
Name you gave us ^ other Day. She has a flowing 
Mane, and a Skin as soft as Silks But, Sir, she passes 
haU her Life at her Glass, and almost ruins me in Kibbons. 
For my own part I am a plain Handicraft Man, and in 
danger of Breaking by her Laziness and Expeosivencss. 
Pray Master, tell me in your neit Paper, whether I 
may not expect of her so much Drudgery as to take 
care of her Family, and Curry her Hide in case of 
Refusal 

Your loving Friend, 

Bamaby Brittle.' 

'Mr. Spectator, Cbeapside, October 30. 

I am mightily pleased with the Humour of the Cat, be 
so kind as to enlarge upon that Subject. 

Yours till Death, 

Josiab Henpeck. 
P. S, You must know I am Married to a Grimalkin,' 

'Sir, Wappiog, October 31, 1711 

Ever since yotnr Spectator of Tuesday last came into 

our Family, my Husband is pleased to call me bis 

Oceaaa, because the foolidi old Poet that you fiave 

Translated . says. That the Souls of some Women are 

made 
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No. 21L made of Sea Water. This, it seems, has encouraged my 
^uraday, Saucc^Box to be Witty upoo me. When I am Angry, 
ItST ^^ cnes Prithee my Dear be Calm j when I chide one 

of my Servants, Prithee Child do not bluster. He had 
the Impudence about an Hour ago to tell me, That he 
was a Sea'iariag Man, and must expect to divide his 
Life between Storm and Sunshine, when I bestir my 
self with any Spirit in my Family, it is high Sea in his 
House; and when I sit still without doing any thing, 
his Affairs forsooth are Wind.-bound. When I ask him 
whether it Rains, he makes Answer, It is no matter, 
so that it be fair Weather within Doors. In ^ort, Sr, 
I cannot speak my Mind freely to him, but I either swell 
or rage, or do something that is not fit for a Gvil Woman 
to hear. P^^< Mr. Spectatoe, since you are so sharp 
won other Women, let us know what Materials your 
wife is made of, if you have one. I suppose you would 
make us a Parcel of^ poor-spirited tame insipid Creatures. 
But, Sir, I would have you to know, we have as good 
Passions in us as your self, and that a Woman was 
never designed to be a Milk-Sop. 
L Martha Tempest! 

No. 212. 

[STEELE] Friday, November 2, 



- Eripe farpi 



CoBa }ugo, liber, liber sum, die a^e,— Hot. 
'Mr. SrecTATOB, 

I NEVER look upan my dear Wife, but I diink of the 
Happiness Sir Roger de Coverley eajoys, in having 
such a Friend as you to expose in proper Colours the 
Cruelty and Perverseness of^ his Mistress. I Iiave very 
often wished you visited in our Family, and were 
acquainted with my &)0U8ei she would afford you for 
some Months at least Matter enough for one Spectator 
a Week. Since we are not so hai^y as to be of your 
Acquaintance, give me Leave to represent to vou our 
present Circumstances as well as I can in Writing. 
You are to know then that I am not of a very different 
Constitution from Nathaniel Henroost, whom you have 

lately 
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lately recofded in your Speculations ; and have a Vife No. 212. 
who makes a more tyrannical Use of the Knowledge fP^Y' 
of my easie Temper, than that Lady ever pretended to, j^' ^' 
We had not been a Month married when she found 
in me a certain Pain to give Offence, and an Indolence 
that made me bear little Inconveniences rather than 
dispute about them. From this Observation it soon 
came to that Pass, that if I o&ered to go abroad, she 
would get between me and the Door, kiss me, and say 
she could not part with mei then down again I sat 
la a Day or two after this first pleasant Step towards 
confining me, she declared to me, that I was all the 
World to her, and she thot^ht she ought to be all the 
World to me. It said she, my Dear loves me as much 
as I love him, he will never be tired of my Company, 
This Declaration was followed by my being denied to 
all my Acquaintance; and it very soon came to that 
Pass, that to give an Answer at the Door before my 
Face, the Ser^nts would ask her whether I was within 
or not ; and she would answer No with great Fondness, 
^tnd tell me I was a good Dear. I will not enumerate 
more little Circumstances to give you a livelier Sense 
of my Condition, but tell you in general, that from such 
Steps as these at first, I now live the Life of a Prisoner 
of State; my Letters are opened, and I have not tfie 
Use of Pen, Ink, and Paper but in her Presence. I 
never go abroad except she sometimes takes me with 
her in her Coach to take the Air, if it may be called 
so, when we drive, as we generally do, with the 
Glasses up* I have overheard my Servants lament my 
Condition; but they dare not bring me Messages with' 
out her Knowledge, because they doubt my Resolution 
to stand by 'em. In the Midst of this insipid Way of 
Life, an old Acquaintance of mine, Tom Meggot, who 
is a Favourite with her, and allowed to visit me in 
her Company because he siiuis prettily, has roused me 
to rebell, and conveyed his Intelligence to me in the 
IbQowing Manner. My Wife is a great Pretender to 
Mustek, and very ignorant of it; but far gone in the 
Italian Taste. Tom goes to Armstrong, the famous 
Jine Writer of Musick, and desires him to put this 
Sentence 
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No. 212. Sentence of Tally in the Scale of an Italian Air, and 
Friday, write it out for my Spouse from him. An We atthi liber 
[^' ' cui mulier Imperat? Cut leges imponit, praescribit, 
Jubet, retat quod videttir / qui nihil imperaati negate, 
potest, nihil recusare audet? poscitf daaditm est, 
vocat f vemendum, ejicit ! abeundum. minitatur ? 
Extimescendutn. Does he live like a Gentleman who is 
commanded by a Woman ? He to whom she gives 
Law, grants and denies what she pleases? who can 
neither deny her any thing she asks, or refuse to 
do any thing she commands. 

To te short, my Wife was extremely pleased with it i 
said the Italian was the only Language for Musick j and 
admired how wonderfully tender Uie Sentiment was, and 
how pretty the Accent is of that Language) with the 
rest that is said by Gote on that Occasion. Mr. Meggot 
is sent for to sing this Air, which he performs with 
mighty Applause! and my Wife is in Exstasy on the 
Occasion, and glad to find, by my being so much pleased, 
that I was at last came into the Notion of the Italian; 
for, said she, it grows upon one when one once comes 
to know a little of the Language ; and pray, Mr. Meggot, 
sing again those Notes, Tfihll Inaperanfi negare, nihil 
recusare. You may believe I was not a little ddighted 
with my Friend Tom's Expedient to alarm me, and in 
Obedience to his Summons I give all this Story thus 
at large; and I am resolTed, when this appears in the 
Spectator, to declare for my self. The Manner of the 
Insurrection I contrive by your Means, which shall be 
no other than that Tom Meggot, who is at our Tea" 
Table every Morniiu;, shall read it to us; and if my 
Dear can take the Hint, and say not one Word, but 
let this be the Beginning of a new Life without fitfther 
Explanation, it is very well ) for as soon as the Spectator 
is read out, I shall, without more ado, call for the Coach, 
name the Hour when I shall be at home, if f come at 
ail, if I do not they may go to Dinner, If my Spouse 
only swells and says nothing, Tom and I go out to.' 
gether, and all is well, as I said before ; but if she begins 
to command or expostulate, you shall in my next to you 
receive 
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receiTc a full Account of her Resistance and Submission ; No. 212, 
for submit the dear thing must to, Friday. 

Sir gs;-^' 

Your most obedient bumble Servaot, 

Anthony Freeman. 

P. S, I hope I need not tell you that I desire this 
may be in yoiH: very next.' T 

No. 213. 

[ADDISON,] Saturday. November 3. 
Mens sibi conscia recti. — Virg. 

IT is the great Art and Secret of Christianity, if I 
may use that Phrase, to manage our Actions to the 
best AdTantage, and direct them in such a manner, 
that every thing we do may turn to Account at that 
great Day, when every thing we have done will be 
set before us. 

In order to give this Consideration its full weight, we 
may c^ all our Actions under the Division of such 
as are in themselves either Good, Evil or Indifferent 
If we divide our Intentions after the same manner, and 
consider them with regard to our Actions, we may 
discover that great Art and Secret of Religion which 1 
have here mentioned. 

A Good Intention pined to a Good Action, gives it 
its proper Force and Ef&cacy; joined to an Evil Action, 
extenuates its Malignity, and in some cases may take 
it wholly away; and joined to an Indifferent Action. 
turns it to a Virtue, and makes it meritorious, as far 
as Human Actions can be so. 

In the next Place, to consider in the same manner 
the Influence of an Evil Intention upon our Actions. 
An Evil Intention perverts the best of Actions, and 
makes them in reality what the Fathers with a witty 
kind of Zeal have termed the Virtues of the Heathen 
World, so many sbiniag Sins. It destroys the Innocence 
of an Indifferent Action, and gives an Evil Action all 
possible Blackness and Horror, or in the emdiatical 
Language of Sacred Writ makes Sin exceeding Sialul. 
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No. 213. If| in the last Place, we coosidei' the Nature of an 

^uriay, Indifferent Intention, we shall find that it destroys the 

ji^' ^' Merit of a Good Action ! abates, but never takes away, 

the Malignity of an Evil Action! and leaves an In^ 

different Action in its natural state of Indifference. 

It is therefore of unspeakable Advantage to possess 

our Minds with an habitual Good Intention, and to aim 

J all our Thoughts^ Words and Actions at some laudable 

End, whether it be the Glory of oxir Maker, the Good 

of Mankind, or the Benefit of our own Souls. 

This is a sort of Thrift or Good Husbandry in Moral 
Life, which does not throw away any single Action, but 
makes every one go as far as it can. It multiplies the 
Means of Salvation, encreases the number of our Virtues, 
and diminishes that of our Vices. 

There is something very Devout, tho' not so solid, 
in Acx>sta'a Answer to Litnborck, who Objects to him 
the Multiplicity of Ceremonies in the Jewish Religion, 
as bashings, Dresses, Meats, Purgations, and the like. 
The reply which the Jew makes upon this Occasion, is, 
to the best of my Remembrance, as follows i ' There are 
not Duties enough (says he) in the essential Parts of 
the Law for a zealous and active Obedience. Time, 
Place and Person arc requisite, before you have an 
0^>ortuaity of putting a Moral Virtue into Practice. 
i^We have therefore, says he, enlarged the Sphere of our 
Duty, and made many things which are in themselves 
Indifferent a Part of our Religion, that we may have more 
Occasions of shewing our Love to God, and in all the 
Circumstances of Life be doing something to please him.' 

Monsieur St. Evreoiont has endeavoured to palliate 
the Superstitions of the Roman Catholick Religion with 
the same kind of Apologyr where he pretends to cony 
sider the different Spirit of the Papists and the Calvinists, 
as to the great Points wherein they disagree. He tells 
us, that the former are actuated by Love, and the other 
by Fear ; and that in their Expressions of Duty and 
Devotion towards the Supreme Being, the former seem 
particularly careful to do every thing which may possibly 
please him, and the other to abstain from every thing 
which may possibly displease him. 
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But ootwithstanding tlus plausible Reason with which No. 213. 
both the Jew and the Roman Catholick would excuse their ^'**^' 
respective Superstitions, it is certain there is something H?7' ^' 
in them very peniicious to Mankind, and destructive 
to Religion. Because, the Injunction of superfluous 
Ceremonies make such Actions Duties, as were before 
Indifferent, and by that means renders Religion more 
burdensome and difficult than it is in its own Nature, 
betrays many into Sins of Omission which they could 
not otherwise be guilty of, and fixes the Minds of the 
Vulgar to the shadowy unessential Points, instead of 
the more weighty and more important Matters of the 
Law. 

This zealous and active Obedience however takes / 
Place in the great Point we are recommending j for if, 
instead of prescribing to our selves indifferent Actions 
as Duties, we apply a good Intention to all our most 
indifferent Actions, we make our very Existence one 
continued Act of Obedience, we turn our Diversions 
and Amusements to our Eternal Advantage, and are 
pleasing him (whom we are made to please) in all the 
Circumstances and Occurrences of Life. 

It is this Excellent Frame of Mind, this holy Olficious^ 
aess (if I may be allowed to call it such) which is 
recommended to us by the Apostle in that uncommon 
Precept, wherein he directs us to propose to our selves 
the Glory of our Creator in all our most indifferent 
Actions, whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do. 

A Person therefore, who is possessed with such an 
habitual good Intention as that which I have been here 
speaking ot enters upon no single Circumstance of Life, 
without considering it as well.^easing to the great 
Author of bis Being, conformable to the Dictates of 
Reason, suitable to human Nature in general, or to 
that particular Station in which Providence has placed 
him. He lives in a perpetual Sense of the Divine 
Presence, regards himself aS acting, in the whole Course 
of his Existence, under the Obsc^ation and Inspection 
of ttiat Being, who is privy to all his Motions and all 
tiis ThoughtSi who knows his down^sittiag aad his 
up'thiag, who is about bis Path, aad about his Bed, 

aad 
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I No. 213, and spieth out all bis Ways, la a Word, he remembers 
Saturday, that me Eye of his Judge is always upon him, and in 
1^' ' every Action he reflects that he is doing what is com/ 
manded or allowed by Him who will hereafter eitiber 
reward or punish it This was the Character of those 
Holy Men of old, who io that beautiful Phrase of 
Scripture are said to have walked with God, 

when I cn^loy my self upon a Paper of Morality, I 
gtaerally consider how I may recommend the particular 
Virtue, which I treat of, by the Precepts or Examples 
of the ancient Heathens; by that means, if possible, 
to shame those who have greater Adyantages of know-' 
ing their EXity, and therefore greater Obligations to 
poiorm it, into a better Course of Lifei Besides, that 
many among us are unreasonably disposed to give a 
^er hearing to a Pagan Philospher, than to a Christian 
Writer. 

I shall therefore produce an Instance of this excellent 
Rwne of Mind in a Speech of Socrates, which is quoted 
by Erasmus. This great Philosopher on the Day of his 
Execution^ a little before the Draught of Poison was brought 
to him, enlerlainiog his Friends with a Discourse on the 
Immortality of the Soul, has these Words. Wbetlier 
'-^ or no God will approve of tny Actions I know not, 
but this I am sure of, that I have at all times made It 
my Endeavour to please him / and I have a good Hope 
that this my Eadeavour will be accepted by him. we 
find in these Words of that great Man the habitual 
good Intention which I would here inculcate, and with 
which that Divine Philosopher always acted. I shall 
only add that Erasmus, who was an unbigotted Roman 
Catholick, was so much transported with this Passage 
of Socrates, that he could scarce forbear looking upon 
him as a Saint, and desiring him to pray for hunt or 
as that ingenious and learned Writer has expressed him.- 
self in a much more lively manner, '^len I reflect 
on such a Speech pronounced by such a Person, I 
can scarce forbear crying out, Sancte Socrates, ora pro 
Q^is) O holy Socrates, pray for us, L 



Monday 
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No, 214. Kl^ 

[STEELE] Monday, NoTembw 5, Nov. 5, 

Perierual teaipon hagi ^^ 

Strritii ^Juv. 

I DID some Time ago lay before the World the uo^ 
happy CttiditiDa of the trading Part of Mankind, who 
suffer by want of Punctuality in the Dealings of Persons 
above them ; but there is a Set of Men -^ia are much 
more the Objects of Compassion than even those, and 
these are the Dependants on great Men, whom they 
are pleased to take under their Protection as such as are 
to share in their Friendship and Favour, These indeed 
as well &om the Homage that is accepted from them, as 
the Hopes which are given to them, are become a sort 
of Creditors; and these Debts, being Debts of Honour, 
ought, according to the accustomed Maxime, to be first 
discharged. 

When I speak of Dependants, I would not be under'' 
stood to mean those w^io are worthless in themselves, 
or who, without any Call, will press into the Company 
of their Betters. Nor, when I speak of Patrons, do I 
mean those who eidier have it not in their Power, or 
have no ObQgation to assist their Friends ; but I speak 
of such Leagues where there is Power and Obligation on 
the one Part, and Merit and Expectation on the other> 

The Division of Patron and Client, may, I believe, 
include a Tliird of our Nation ; the Want of Merit and 
real Worth in the Client, will strike out about Ninety 
nine in a Hundred of these; and the Want of AbiUty 
in Patrons, as many of that Kind. But however, I 
must beg leave to say, that he who will take i^ 
another's Time and Fortune in his Service tho' he has 
no Prospect of rewarding his Merit towards bim, is as 
unjust in his Dealii^s as he who takes up Goods q& a 
Tradesman without mtention or Ability to pay him. Of 
die few of the Class which I think fit to consider, there 
are not two in ten who succeed ; insomuch, that I know 
a Man of good Sense who put his Son to a Black'smith, 
tho' an O&r was made him of his being received as a 
Page to a Man of Quality. There are not more Cripples 
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Niv 214. come out of the Wars, thaa there are from diose great 
Hon<fayi Services i some through Discoatent lose their Speech, 
1^' ^' some their Memories, others their Senses or their 
Lives; and 1 seldom see a Maa thorowly discouteated, 
but I conclude he has had the Favour of some great 
Man< I have known of such as have been for twenty 
Years together within a Month of a good Employment, 
but never arrived at the Happiness of being possessed 
of any tfiii^. 

There is nothing more ordinary, than that a Man 
who is got into considerable Station, shall immediately 
alter his manner of treating all his Friends, and from 
that moment he is to deal with you as if he were your 
Fate. You are no longer to be consulted, even in 
Matters which concern your selt but your Patron is of a 
Species above you, and a free Communication with you 
is not to be expected. This perhaps may be your 
Condition all the while he bears Office, and when that 
is at an End you are as intimate as ever you were, 
and he will take it very ill if you keep the Distance be 
prescribed you towards him in his Grandeur. One 
would think this should be a Behaviour a Man could 
fell into with the worst Grace imaginable) but they 
who know the ^orld have seen it more than once, I 
have often, with secret Pity, heard the same Man who 
has professed his abhorrence against all kind of passive 
Behaviour, lose Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years, in a 
htiitless Attendance on one who had no Inclination to 
befriend him. It is very much to be r^arded, that the 
Great have one particular Privilege above the rest of 
the World, of being slow in receiving Impressions of 
Kindness, and quick in taking Offence. The Elevation 
above the rest of Mankind, except in very great Minds, 
makes Men so giddy that they do not see aner the same 
Manner they did before i Thus they despise dieir old 
Friends, and strive to extend their Interest to new 
Pretenders. By this Means it often happens, that when 
you come to know how you lost such an Employment, 
you will find the Man who got it never dreamed of it ; 
but, forsooth, be was to be surprized into it, or perhaps 
sollicited to receive it Upon such Occasions as these 
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a Man may perhaps grow out of Humour i if you are No. 214, 
so, all Maaklnd will fall in with the Patron, and you SJ""^' 
are an Hununirist and untractable if you are capable of j^' ^ 
being sower at a Disaj^intment i But it is the same 
thing, whether you do or do not resent ill Usage, you 
will be used after the same Manner i as some good 
Mothers will be sure to whip their Children till they 
errand then whip them for crying. 

There are but two W^ays of doing any thing with 
great People, and those are by making your self either 
considerable or agreeable) The former is not to be 
attained but by finding a Way to live without them, or 
concealing that you want themi the latter, is only by 
falling into their Taste and Reasuresi This is of all the 
Employments in the World the most servile, except it 
iai^tas to be (^ your own natural Humour. For to be 
agreeable to another, especially if he be above you, is 
not to be possessed of such Qualities and Accomplish'' 
ments as ^uld render you agreeable in your seU, but 
such as make you agreeable in respect to himy An 
Imitation of his Faults, or a Compliance, if not SuK* 
servience, to his Vices, must be the Measures of your 
Conduct. 

When it comes to that, the unnatural State a Man 
lives in, when his Patron pleases, is ended; and his 
Guilt aad Complaisance are objected to him, though the 
Man who rejects him for his Vices was not only his 
Partner but Seducer. Thus the Client (like a young 
Woman who has given up the Innocence which made 
her charming) has not only lost his Time, but also the 
Virtue which could render him capable of resenting the 
Injury which is done him. 

It would be endless to recount the Tricks of turning 
you off from themselves to Persons who have less 
Power to serve you, the Art of being sorry for such 
an tmaccountable Accident in your Behaviour, that such 
a one (who, perhaps, has never heard of you) opposes 
your Advancement ; and if you have any thing more 
than ordinarv in you, you are flattered with a whisper, 
that 'tis no wonder People are so slow in doing &«■ a 
Man of your Talents, and the like. 

After 
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No. 214. After all this Treatment, I must still add the pleasantest 

Moai^y, Insolence of all, which I have once or twice seenj to 

|i?7' '' wit That when a silly Rogue has thrown away one 

Part in three of his Life in unprofitable Attendance, it is 

taken wonderfully ill that he withdraws, and is resolved 

to employ the rest for himselL 

\?bea we consider these things, and reflect upon so 
many honest Natures (which one, who makes Observao 
tion of what passes may have seen) that have misf 
carried by such sort of Applications, it is too melancholy 
a Scene to dwell upont therefore I shall take another 
Opportunity to discourse of good Patrons, and distinguish 
such as have done their IXity to those who have de^ 
pended upon them, and were not able to act without 
their Favour. Worthy Patrons are like Plato's Guardian 
Angels, who are always doing good to their Wards; 
but n^ligent Patrons are like Epicuru^a Gods, that lye 
lolling on the Clouds, and instead of Blessings pour 
down Storms and Tempests on the Heads of those that 
' are offering Incense to them, T 

No. 215, 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday. November 6, 

-Ov. 

I CONSIDER an Human Soul without Education like 
Marble in the Ouarry, which shews none of its 
inherent Beauties, till the Skill of the Polisher fetches 
out the Colours, makes the Surface shine, and discoTers 
every ornamental Cloud, Spot and Vein that runs thro' 
the Body of it. Education, after the same manner, when 
it works upon a noble Mind, draws out to View every 
latent Virtue and Perfection, wliich without such Helps 
are never aUe to make their Appearance, 

If my Reader will give me leave to change the 
Allusion so soon upon him, I shall make use of the 
same Instance to illustrate the Force of Education, which 
Aristotle has broi^ht to explain his Doctrine of Sttb.- 
stantial Forms, wh^ he tells us, that a Statue lies hid in 
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a Block of Marble; and that the Art of the Statuafy Na 215. 
only clears away die superfluous Matter, and removes J"*^' 
the Rubbish, The Fkure is ia the Stone, the Sculptor ^' °' 
only finds it What &iilpture is to a Block of Marble, 
Education is to an Humao SouL The Pbiloswher, the 
Saint, or the Hero, the Wise, the Good, or the Great 
Man, very often lie hid and concealed in a Plebean, 
-which a proper Education might have diseoterred, and 
have brought to Light I ans therefore much delighted 
with IReadmg the Accounts of Savage Nations, and with 
contemplating those Virtues which are wild and uncut' 
tivated; to s^ Courage exerting it self in Fierceness, 
Resolution in Obstinacy, Wisdoin in Cunning, Patience 
in Sullenness and Despair, 

Men's Passions operate variously, and appear in 
different kinds of Actions, according as theyare more ■/ 
or less rectified and swayed by Season, When one 
hears of Negroes, who upon the Death of their Masters, 
or upon changing their Service, hang themselves luxm 
the next Tree, as it frequently happens in our Amencan 
Plantations, who can forbear admiring their Fidelity, 
though it expresses it self in so dreadful a manner? 
What might not that Savage Greatness of Soul, which 
appears in these poor Wretches on many Occasions, 
be raised to, were it rightly cultivated? And what-' 
Colour of Excuse can there be for the Contempt with 
which we treat this Part of our Species ; That we should 
not put them upon the common foot of Humanity, 
ttiat we should nily set an insignificant Fine upon the 
Man who murders themt nay, that we should, as 
much as in us lies, cut them off from the Prospects 
of Happiness in another World as well as in this, and 
deny tfiem that which we look upon as the proper 
Means for attaining it I 

Since I am engaged on this Sdbject I cannot forbear 
mentioning a Story which I have lately heard, and 
which is 8o well attested, that I have no manner of 
reason to suspect the Truth of it I may call it a kind 
of wild Tragedy that passed about twelve Years ago 
at St Cbriatopberif one of our British Leeward Islands, 
The Negroes who were tlie Persons concerned in it( 
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No. 215. were all of them tlie Slaves of a Gentleman who is 

Tuesday, Qo^ ia England. 

^' ' This Gentleman among his Negroes had a youog 

Woman, who was looked v^oa as a most extraordiiiary 
Beauty by those of her own Complexion. He had 
at the same time two young Fellows who were likewise 
Negroes and Slaves, remarkable for the Comeliness 
of their Persons, and for the Friendship which they 
bore to one another. It unfortunately happened that 
both of them fell in Love with the Female Negro 
abovementioned, who would Have been very glad to 
have taken either of them for her Husband, provided 
they could agree between themselves which should be 
the Man, But they were both so passionately in Love 
with her, that neither of them could think of giving 
her up to bis Rival; and at die same time were so 
true to one another, that neither of them would think 
of gaining her without his Friend's Consent. The 
Torments of these two Lovers were the Discourse of 
the Family to which they belonged, who could not 
forbear observing the strange Complication of Passions 
which perplexed the Hearts of the poor Negroes, ttiat 
cAen dropped Expressions of the Uneasiness they 
underwent, and how impossible it was for either of 
them ever to be happy. 

After a long Struggle between Love and frieodship, 
Truth and Jealousie, they one Day took a Walk 
together into a Wood, carrying their Mistress along 
with themt Where, after abundance of Lamentations, 
they stabbed her to the Heart, of which she imme^ 
diately died. A Slave who was at bis Work not far 
from the Place where this astonishing piece of Cruelty 
was committed, hearing the Shrieks of the dying Person, 
ran to see what was the Occasion of them. He there 
discovered die Woman lying dead upon the Ground, 
with the two Negroes on each side of her, kissing the 
dead Corps, weeping over it, and beating their Breasts 
in the utmost Agonies of Grief and Despair, He 
immediately ran to the English Family with the 
News of what he had seeni who upon coming to 
the Place saw the Woman dead, and the two Negroes 
expiring 
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e^iriog by her with Wounds they had given them' No. 2IS. 
selves. m"*^^* 

We see. in this amazing Instance of Barbarity, what KS^' °' 
strange Disorders are bred in the Minds of those Men 
whose Passions are not regulated by Virtue, and dis' 
ciplined by Reason. Though the Action which I have 
recited is m it self full of Guilt and Horror, it proceeded 
itota a Temper of Mind which might have produced 
very noble Fruits, had it been informed and guided by 
a suitable Education. 

It is therefore an' unspeakable Blessing to be bom in 
those Parts of the World where Wisdom and Knowledge / 
flowish I ^ough it must be confest, there are, even in 
these Parts, several poor uninstmcted Persons, who are 
but little' above the Inhabitants of those Nations of which 
I have been here speaking ; as those who have had ttie 
Advantages of a more lib^'al Education rise above one 
another, by several different degrees of Pcrfectioa For 
to retiurn to our Statue in the Block of Marble, we see 
it sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes 
rouglL-hewn and but just sketched into an human 
Figure, sometimes we see the Man appearing distinctly 
in all his Limbs and Features, sometimes we Qnd the 
Figure wrought up to a great Elegancy, but seldom v 
meet with any to which the Hand of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles could not give several nice Touches and 



Discourses of Moralin', and Reflections upon human 
Nature, are the best Means we can make use of to 
improve our Minds, and gain a true Knowledge of our 
selves, and consequently to recover our Souls out of , 
the Vice, Ignorance and Prejudice which naturally 
deave to them. I have all along profest my self in tl^ 
Paper a Promoter of these great Ends, and I flatter/ 
my self tluit I do from Day to Day contribute some^ 
thing to the polishing of Men's Minds; at least my 
Design is laudable, whatever the Execution may be. 
I must confess I am not a little encouraged in it by 
many Letters, which I receive &om unknown Hands, 
in Approbation of my Endeavours, and must take this 
ORwrtunity of returning my Thanks to those who 
III. M write 
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No, 215, write them, and ezcusmg my self for cot inserting 

Tues^y, sereral of them in my Papets, which I am sensiUe 

1^ ' ■would be a very great Ornament to them. Should I 

publish the Praises which are so well penned, they 

would do Honour to the Persons who write them; 

•I but my publishkf of them would I fear be a sufficient 

Instance to the World that I did not deserve them, C 

No, 216. 

[STEELE] Wednesday, NovembM 7, 

Siquidem bercle postls, all pHus aequc fortius i 
Verum si incipies neque perteades aariter, 
Atque uhi pati noa potetif, cum netno expetet, 
lafecta pace, uhro ad earn venies, indicaas 
Te amare, £ lore aon posse i actum est, Hicet, 
Ptciatii eludet, ul>i te victual tenaerii. — Ter, 

-, ' To Mr. Spectatot. 

Str, 

THIS is to inform you, that Mr, Freeman had no 
sooner taken Coach, but his Lady was taken 
with a terrible Fit of the Vapours, which, 'tis feared, 
will make her miscarry, if not endanger her Life; 
therefore, dear Sir, if you know of any Receipt that is 
good against this ^hiooable reigning Distemper, be 
pleased to communicate it for the Good of the Publick, 
and you will oblige 

Yours, 

, _- „ A. NoEWIlL.' 

Mr, SPECTATOE, 

The Uproar was so great as soon as I had read the 
Spectator concerning Mrs. Freeman, that after many 
Revolutions in her Temper of raging, swooning, railing, 
fainting, pitying her self, and reviling her Htisband, upon 
an accidental coming in of a neighbouring Lady (who 
says she has writ to you also) she had nothing left for 
it but to fall in a Fit I had the Honour to read the 
Paper to her, and have a pretty good Conunand of my 
Countenance and Temper on such Occasions; and soon 
found my historical Name to be Tom RSeggot in your 
W^ritings, but concealed my self till I saw how it affected 
Mrs, Freeman, She looked frequently at her Husband, 
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as often at me i and she did aot tremble as she Slled No. 216. 
Tea, till she came to the Circumstance of Artnatrong's Wednev 
writing out a Piece of TuUy for an Opera Tune s Then ^' _ 
she burst out she was exposed, she was deceived, she 171^' ' 
was wronged and abused. Tfie Tea^Cup was thrown in 
the Fire ( and without taking Vengeance on her Spouse, 
she said of me, that I was a pretending Coxcomb, a 
Medler that knew not what it was to interpose in so 
nice an Afiair as between a Man and his Wife. To 
which Mr. Freetnaat Madam, \7ere I less fond of you 
than I am I should not have taken this Way of writing 
to the Sfectatosi to inform a Woman whom God and 
Nature has placed under my Direction with what I 
request of her ] but since you are so indiscreet as not to 
take the Hint which I gave you in that Paper, I must 
tell you, Madam, in so niany Words, that you have for 
a long and tedious Space of Time act^ a Part unsuitable 
to the Sense you ought to have of the Subordination in 
which you are placed. And I must acquaint you once 
for all, that the Fellow without, ha Tom I (here the 
Footman entered and answered Madam) Sirrah don't 
you know my Voice; look upon me when I ^eak to 
youj I say. Madam, this Fellow here is to know of me ^ 
my self, whether I am at Leisure to see Company or 
not. I am b-om this Hour Master of this House; and 
my Business in it, and every where else, is to behave 
my self in such a Manner as it shall be hereafter an 
Honour to you to bear my Name; and your Pride that 
you are the Delight, the Darling, and Ornament of a 
Man of Honour, useful and esteemed by his I^ends; 
and I no longer one that has buried tomt Merit in the 
World, in Compliance to a froward Humour which has 
grown upon an agreeable Woman by his IncUilgence. 
Mr. Freeman ended this with a Tenderness in his Aspect 
and a downcast Eye, which shew'd he was extremely 
moved at the Ai^uish he saw her in; for she sat swelling 
with Passion, aiKl her Eyes firmly ^ed on the Firei 
when I fearing he would lose all again, took upon me to 
ra^voke her out of that amiable Sorrow she was in to 
tall upon me; upon which I said very seasonably for 
my Friend, that indeed Mr. Ffeetnaa was become die 
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No. 216. commoa Talk of the Town i and that nothing was so 
Wedaes' much a Jest as when it was said in Company Mr. 
ff^' y Freeman had promised to come to such a Place. Upon 
1;5l' ' which the good Lady turned her Softness into down.* 
right Rage, and threw the scalding Tea'Kettle upon your 
humble Servant ; fiew into the Middle of the Room, and 
cried out she was the unfortunatest of all Women i Others 
kept Fiimily Dissatisfactions for Hours of Privacy and 
Retirement) No Apology was to be made to her, no 
Expedient to be found, no previous Manner of breaking 
wlut was amiss in heri but all the World was to be 
acquainted with her Err ours without the least Ad^ 
monition. Mr. Freeman was going to make a softening 
Speecli, but I interposed. Look you, Madam, I have 
nothing to say to this Matter, but you ought to consider 
you are now past a Chicken; this Humour, which was 
well enough in a Girl, is unsufferable in one of your 
Motherly Character, With that she lost all Patience, and 
flew directly at her Husband's Periwig. I got her in my 
Amis, and defended my EViend i He making Signs at tl^ 
same time that it was too much; I beckening, nodding, 
and frowning over her Shoulder that he was lost if he 
did not persist In this Manner she flew round and 
round the Room in a Moment, till the Lady I scoIk of 
above and Servants entered, upon which she fell on a 
Couch as breathless. I still kept up my Friend; but 
he. with a very silly Air, bid them bring the Coach to 
the Door, and we went off, I forced to bid the Coachman 
drive on. We were no sooner come to my Lodgings 
but all his Wife's Relations came to inquire after bim i 
and Mrs. Freeman's Mother Writ a Note, wherein she 
thoi^ht never to have seen this Day, and so forth. 

In a Word, Sir, I am afraid we are upon a thing we 
have not Talents fori and I can observe already my 
Friend looks upon me rather as a Man that knows a 
Weakness of turn that he is ashamed of, than one who 
has rescued him from Slavery. Mr. Spectator, I am 
but a young Fellow, and if Mr. Freeman submits, I 
shall be looked upon as an Incendiary, and never get 
a Wife as has as I breathe. He has indeed sent Word 
home he shall lie at Hampstead to Night ; but I believe 

Fear 
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Fear of the first Onset afler this Kupture has too great No. 21& 
a Place in this Resolution, Mrs. Freemaa has a very Tednef 
pretty Sister i 8u)»)Ose I delivered him up, and articled f^*^ y^ 
with the Mother tor her for bringing him home. If he i^' 
has not Courage to stand it, (you are a great Casuist) 
is it such an m thing to bring my self off as well as 
I can 1 Wliat makes me doubt my Man, is, that I find 
he thinks it reasonable to expostulate at least with her; 
and Captain SomEY will tell you, if you let your 
Orders be disputed you are no longer a Commander. 
I wish you could advise me how to get clear of this 
Business handsomely. 

Yours, 
T Tom Me^ot' 

No. 217, 

[BUDGELL,] Thursday, November 6. 

. Sat. 6, 

I SHALL entertain my Reader to day with some 
Letters from my Correspondents, The first of them 
is the Description of a Club, whether real or imannary 
I cannot determine ; but am apt to fancy, that the writer 
of it, whoever she is, has fw-med a kind of Noctin^ial 
Orgie out of her own Fancy; whether this be so, or 
not, her Letter may conduce to the Amendment of 
that kind of Persons who are represented in it, and 
whose Characters are frequent enough in the W^orld. 

'Mr. Spectator, 
In some of your first Papers you were pleased to 
rive the Publick a veiy diverting Account of several 
Clubs and nocturnal A^emblies; but I am a Member 
of a Society which has wholly escaped your Notice) I 
mean a Club of She/Boi^s. We take each a Hackney,' 
Coach, and meet once a Week in a large imier Chamber, 
which we hire by the Year for mat Purpose; our 
Landlord and his Family, who are quiet People, con- 
stantly contriving to be abroad on our Clubp'night Wc 
are no sooner come together than we throw off all 

that 
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Na 217. that Modesty and Reservedncss with which our Sex 
Ttiursday, are obliged to disg:uise themselves in ptiblick Places. 
I^j'- ^' I am not able to express the Pleasure we enjoy from 
''^ ten at Night till four in the Morning, in bong as 

rude as you Men can be, for your Lives. As our 
Play runs high the Soom is immediately filled with 
broken Fans, torn Petticoats, Lappets of Head.^resses, 
Fbunces, pWbelows, Garters, and Working'Aprons. I 
iad forgot to tell you at first, that besides the Coaches 
we come in our selves, there is one which stands 
always empty to carry off our dead Men, for so we 
call all iose Fragments and Tatters with which the 
Koom is strewed, and which we pack up together in 
Bundles, and put into the aforesaid Coach. It is no 
small Diversion for us to meet the next Night at some 
Member's Chamber, where every one is to pick out 
what belonged to her, from this confused Bundle of 
Silks, StiJfa^Laccs, and Ribbands. I have hitherto given 
you an Account of our Diversion on Ordinary Qub/ 
Nights j but must acquaint you farther, that once a 
Month we Demolish a Prude, that is, we get some 
queer formal Creature in among us. and unrig her in 
aa instant Our last Month's mide was so armed and 
fortified in Whale-'bone and Buckram that we had much 
ado to come at her, but you would have died with 
laughing to have seen how the sober awkard Thing 
looked, when she was forced out of her Intrenchments. 
In short, Sir, 'tis impossible to give you a true Notion 
of our ^ort, unless you would come one Night amongst 
us{ and tho' it be directly against the Rules of our 
Society to admit a Male Visitant, we repose so much 
Confidence in your Silence and Taciturnity, that 'twas 
agreed by the whole Club, at our last Meeting, to give 
you Entrance for one Night as a Spectator. 
/ am 

Your Humble Servant, 

Kitty Termagant 
P, S. We shall Demolish a Prude next Thursday.' 

Tho' I thank Kitty ior her kind Offer, I do not at 
present 
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present find in my self any Inclination to Tcnture my N«. 217. 
Person with her and her romping Companions. I E^iould ^urtday, 
r«ard my self as a second Qodius intruding on the J^^^' ''' 
Mysterious Rites of the Bona Dea, and should apprehend 
being DemoUabed as much as the Prude, 

The following Letter comes from a Gentleman, whose 
Taste I find is much too delicate to endure the least 
Advance towards Romping. I may perhaps hereafter 
improve upon the Hint he has given me, and make it 
the Subject of a whole Spectator; in the mean time 
take it as it follows in his own Words. 

'Mr, SpBCTATC», 

It is my Misfortune to be in Love with a young 
Creature who is daily committing Faults, which thot^h 
they give me the utmost Uneasiness, I know not how 
to reprove her for, or even acquaint her with, ^e 
is pretty, dresses well, is rich, and good'humoured ; but 
either wholly neglects, or has no ration of that which 
Polite Peo^e have agreed to distinguish by the Name of 
Delicacy. After our Kcturo from a Walk the other Day, 
she threw her self into an Elbow Chair, and professed 
before a large Company, that she was all over la a 
Sweat. She told me tms Afternoon that her Stotnacb 
akedf and was complaining yesterday at Dinner of 
somettiing that stuck in her Teeth. I treated her with 
a Basket of Fruit last Summer, which she eat so very 
greedily, as almost made me resolve never to see her 
more. In short. Sir, I begin to tremble whenever I see 
her about to speak or move. As she does not want 
Sense, if she takes these Hints, I am happy. If not, I 
am more than afraid, that these things wluch shock me 
even in the Behaviour of a Mistress, will appear insup- 
portable in that of a Wife. 

/ am, 

Sir, 

Yours, £.&' 

My next Letter comes from a Correspondent whom 
I cannot but very much value, upon the Account which 
she gives of herself. 

•Mr. 
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No. 217. 'Mr, Spectatc*! 

Not. 8, I am bap^y arrived at a State of Tranquility which 
1711 few People envy, I mean that of an old Maid i therefore 
being wholly unconcerned in all that Medley of Follies 
whidi out- Sex is apt to contract from their silly Fond^ 
ness of yours, I read your Railleries on us without Pro.' 
vocation. I can say with Hamlet, 
Man Delights i 



Nor Woataa 

Therefore, dear Sir, as you never spare your own Sex, 
do not be afraid of reproving what is ridiculous in oursi 
and you will oblige at least one Woman, who is. 
Your bumble Servant, 

Susanna Frost' 

'Mr. Spectator, 

I am ^TiEe to a Clergyman, and cannot help tliinlrtng 

that in your Tenth or TilheX!)haractet' of Womankind 

you meant my self, therefore I have no Quarrel against 

you for the other Nine Characters. 

Your bumble Servant, 
X A, B,' 

No. 216. 

[STEELE.] Friday, November 9, 

Ouid de guoque yito £ cut dicas saepe videlo. — Hot. 

I HAPPENED the other Day, as my Way is, to strole 
into a little Coffee-house beyond Atdgate\ and as I 
sat there, two or three very plain sensible Men were 
talking of the Spectator. One said, he tiad that Morning 
drawn the great Benefit Ticket; another wished he 
hadj but a third shaked his Head and said, it was 
pity that the Writer of that Paper was such a sort 
of Man, that it was no great Matter whether he had 
it or no. He is, it seems, said the good Man, the 
most extravagaat Creature in the World ( has run 
through vast Sums, and yet been in continual Wanti 
a Mao, for all he talks so well of Oeconomy, unfit 
for any of the OfHces of Life, by reason of his Pro/ 
fuseness. It would be an unhappy thing to be his 

Wife 
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Wife, his Child, or his Friend ; and yet he talks as No. 219. 
well of those Duties of Life as any one. Much Reflect ^^< 
tion has brottght me to so easie a Contempt for every Jj^' ' 
thing which is false, that this heavy Accusation ^ave 
me no Manner of Uneasiness; but at the same time 
it threw me into deep Thought upon the Subject of 
Fame in general ; and I coiud not but pity such as 
were so weak, as to value what the common People 
say, out of their own talkative Temper, to the 
Advantage and Diminution of those whom they men^ 
tion, wittiout being moved either by Malice or Good^ 
wili It would be too lonp; to expatiate upon the Sense 
all Mankind have of f^me, ^id the inexpressible 
Pleasure which there is in the Approbation of worthy 
Men, to all who are capable of worthy Actions; but 
methinks one may divide the general \Cord Fame 
into three different Species, as it regards the different 
Orders of Mankind who have any thing to do with 
it Fame therefore may be divided into Glory, which 
respects the Hero; Reputation, which is preserved by 
every Gentleman; and Credit, which must be supports 
by every Tradesman. These Possessions in Fame are 
dearer tnan Life to these Characters of Men, or rather 
are the Life of those Characters. Glory, while the 
Hero pursues great and noble Enterprizes, Is impreg'- 
nable ; and all the Assailants of his Renown do but 
shew their Pain and Impatience of its Brightness, 
without throwing the least Shade upon it If the 
Fotmdation of an high Name be Virtue and Service, 
all that is offered against it is but Rumow:, which is 
too short/livcd to st^ up in Competition with Glory, 
which is everlasting. 

Reputation, which is the Portion of every Man who 
wotdd live with the elegant and knowing Part df 
Mankind, is as stable as Glory if it be as weU founded ; 
and the common Cause of human Society is thought 
concerned when we hear a Man of good Behaviour 
calumniated) Besides which, according to a prevailing 
Custom amongst us, every Man has his Defence in 
his own Arm ; and Reproach is soon checked, put out 
of Countenance, and overtaken by Disgrace. 

The 
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No. 21S. The most unhappy of all Men, and the most exposed 
Friday, to the Malignity or Waatooness of the common Voice, is 
^"[' ' the Trader. Credit is undone in WhiMiefs i The Tradiea* 
man's Wound is i-eceived from one who is more private 
and more cruel than the RufSan with the Lanthom 
and Dagger. The Manner of repeating a Man's Name, 
As Mr, Cash, Ob I do you leave your Money at 
bis Shop / Why do you know Mr, Searoom ? He 
is indeed a general Merchant. I say, I have seen, from 
the Iteration of a Man's Name, hiduig one Thought 
of him, and explaining what you hide by saying some' 
thing to his Advantage when you speak, a Merchant 
hurt in liis Credit ; and him who every Day he lived 
litterally added to the Value of his native Country, 
undone by one who was only a Burthen and a Blemish 
to it Since every Body who knows the World is 
sensible of this great Evil, how carebd ought a Man to 
be in his Language of a Merchant It may possibly be 
in the Power of a very shallow Creature to lay the 
Ruin of the best I^mily in the most opulent Gtyi 
and the more so, the more highly he deserves of his 
Country ; that is to say, the farmer he places his Wealth 
out of bis Hands, to draw home that of another Climate. 
In this Case an ill Word may change Plenty into 
Want, and by a rash Sentence a free and generous 
Fortune may in a few Days be reduced to Beggary. 
How little does a giddy Prater imagine, that an idle 
Phrase to the Di^vour of a Merchant may be as 
pernicious in the Consequence, as the Forgery of a 
Deed to bar an Inheritance would be to a Gentleman? 
Land stands where it did before a Gentleman was 
calumniated, and the State of a great Action is just 
as it was before Calumny was offered to diminish it, 
and there is Time, Place, and Occasion expected to 
unravel all that is contrived against those Characters) 
but the Trader who is ready only for probable Demands 
upon him, can have no Armour against the Inquisitive, 
the Malicious, and the Envious, who are prepared to 
£11 the Cry to his Dishonour. Fire and Sword are 
sbw Engines of Destruction, in Comparison of the 
Babbler in the case of the Merchant 

For 
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For this Reason I thought it an imitable Piece of No. 216, 
Humanity of a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, who f^X' 
had great Variety of Afiairs, and used to talk with j^^' "' 
Warmth enough against Gentlemen by whom he 
thoi^ht himself ill dealt with ! but he would never let 
any thing be urged against a Merchant (with whom 
he had any Difierence) except in a Court of Justicer He 
used to say, that to speak ill of a Merchant was to begin 
his Suit with Judgment and Execution^ One cannot, 
I think, say more on this Occasion, than to repeat. 
That the Merit of the Merchant is above that m all 
other Subjects! ior while he is untouched in his Credit, 
his Hand''writing is a more portable Coin for the 
Service of his Fellow^'Citizens, and his Word the Gold 
of Opbir to the Country wherein he resides. T 

No. 219, 

[ADDISON,] Saturday, November 10, 

Vix ea nostra voco. — Ov, 

THERE are but few Men who are not Ambitiotis'^ 
of distinguishiiu: themselves in the Nation or 
Country where they hve, and of growing Considerable 
among those with whom they converse. There is a 
kind of Grandeur and Respect, which the meanest 
and most insignificant part of Mankind endeavour to 
procure in the little Circle of their Friends and Ac 
quaintance. The poorest Mechanick, nay, the Man 
who lives upon common Alms, gets him his Sett of 
Admirers, aad delights in that Superiority which he 
enjoys over those who are in some Respects beneath 
him. This Ambilioa, which is natural to the Soul of"^ 
Man, might methinks receive a very happy tumg and, 
if it were rightly directed, contribute as much to a 
Person's Advantage, as it generally does to his Uneasi,' 
ness and Disquiet 

I shall therefore put together some Thoughts on this 
Subject, which I have not met with in o&er Writers! 
and shall set them down as they have occurred to me, 
without being at the Pains to Cminect or Methodise 
them. 

AU 
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No. 219, All Superiority and Praeeminence that one Man can 

Saturday, have over anotner, may be reduced to the Notion of 

HSJ'' '"• V Quality, which considered at large, is either that of 

Fortune, Body, or Mind. The first is that which coiv 

sists in Birth, Title or Riches i and is the most foreign 

''' to our Natures, and what we can the least call our 

own of any of the three kinds of Quality, In relation 

to the Body, Quality arises &om Health, Strei^th or 

Beauty, which are nearer to us, and more a Part of 

our selves ttian the former, QuaKty as it regards the 

Mind, has its rise from Knowledge or Virtue ; and is 

that which is more essential to us, and more intimately 

united with us than either of the other two. 

The Quality of Fortune, tho' a Man has less reason 
to value himself upon it than on that of the Body or 
Mind, is however the kind of Quality which makes the 
most shining Figure in the Eye of me World. 

As Virtue is me most reasonable and genuine Source 
of Honour, we generally End in Titles an Intimation of 
some particular Merit that should recommend Men to 
the high Stations which they possess. Holiness is 
ascribed to the Popej Majesty to Kings; Serenity or 
Mildness of Temper to Princes i Excellence or Perfection 
to Ambassadors! Grace to AJ-clvBishops ! Honour to 
Peers; Worship or Venerable Behaviour to Magistrates j 
and Reverence, which is of the same Import as tiie 
former, to the inferior Cleiw 

In the Founders of great Families such Attributes of 
Honour are generally correspondent witib the Virtues 
of the Person to whom they are applied; but in the 
Descendants they arc too often the Marks rather of 
Grandeur than of Merit The Stamp and Denomination 
still continues, but the Intrinsick Value is frequently 
lost. 

The Death,'Bed shews the Emptiness of Titles in a 
true Light A poor dispirited Sinner lies trembling 
under the Apprehensions of the State he is entering on ; 
and is asked by a grave Attendant how his Hohness 
does I Another hears himself addressed to under the 
Title of Highness or Excellency, who lies under such 
mean Circumstances of Mortality as are the Diss-ace of 
Human 
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Human Nature, Titles at such a time look rather like No. 219- 
Insults and Mockery than Respect m*"^' 

The truth of it is, Honours arc in this World under {J^' ' 
no Regulation i true Quality is neglected, Virtue is 
oppressed, and Vice triumphant "Hie last Day will -^ 
recline this E)isorder, and assign to every one a Station 
suitable to the Dignity of his Character! Ranks will be>^ 
then adjusted, and Precedency set right 

Methinks we should have an Ambition, if not to 
advance out selves in another World, at least to preserve 
our Post in it, and outshine our Inferiors in Virtue 
here, that they may not be put above us in a State 
which is to settle die Distinction for Eternity- 
Men in Soripture are called Strangers and Sojourners 
upon Earth, and Life a Pilgrimage, Several Heathen 
as well as Christian Authors, under the same kind of 
Metaphor, have represented the World as an Inn, which 
was only des^ned to furnish us with Accommodations 
in this our Passage. It is therefore very absurd to 
think of setting up our Rest before we come to our 
Journey's End, and not rather to take care of the Recep" 
tion we shall there meet, than to fix our Thoughts on 
the little Conveniendes and Advantages which we 
enjoy one above another in the Way to it 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of Allusion, 
which is very beautiful, and wonderfully proper to 
incline us to be satisfyed with the Post in which Pro^ 
videoce has placed us. We are here, says he, as in a 
Theatre, where every one has a Part allotted to him. 
The great Duty which lies upcna a Man is to act his 
Part m Perfection. We may, indeed, say that our Part 
does not suit us, and that we could act another better. 
But this (says the Philosopher) is not our Business. / 
All that we are concerned in is to excel in the Part 
which is given us. If it be an improper one the I^ult 
is not in us, but in him who has cast our several 
Parts, and is the great Disposer of the Drama. 

The Part tfut was acted by this Philosopher himself 

was but a very indifferent one, for he liv^ and died a 

Slave. His Motive to Contentment in this particular 

receives a very great Inforcement from the above.' 

mentioned 
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No. 219, mentioQed Consideration, if we remember diat our 
&iiur^y, Parts in the o^her World wiU be aew cast, and that 
1^' ' Mankind will be there ranged in different Stations of 
Superiority and Praeeoiinence, in Proportion as they 
have here excelled one another in Virtue, and per" 
formed in their several Posts of Life the Duties which 
belong to them. 

There arc many beautiful Passages in the little Apo" 
cryphal Book, entituled The Wisdom oi Solomon, to set 
form the Vanity of Honour, and the like Temporal 
Blessings, which are in so great Repute among Men< 
and to comfort those who have not the Possession of 
them. It represents in very warm and noble Terms 
this Advancement of a good Man in the other World, 
'^and the great Surprize which it will produce among 
those who are his Superiors in this. 'Then shall the 
Righteous Man stand in great Boldness before the Face 
of such as have afflicted him, and made no Account of 
his Labours. When they see it they shall be troubled 
with terrible Fear, and sluiU be amazed at the strangeness 
of his Salvation, so far beyond all that they looked for. 
And they repenting, and groaning for Angiiish of Spirit, 
shall say within themselves, This was he whom we 
had sometime in Derision, and a Proverb of Reproach. 
We Fools accounted his Life Madness, and his End to 
be without Honour. How is he numbered amotu; the 
Children of God, and his' Lot is among the Saints P 

If the Reader would see the Description of a Life 
that is passed away in Vanity, and am<»ig the Shadows 
of Fomp and Greatness, he may see it very finely 
drawn in the same Place. In the mean time, since it 
is necessary, in the present Constitution of tbin^ that 
Order and Distinction should be kept up in the world, 
we should be happy if those who enjoy the upper 
Stations in it wowd endeavour to surpass others in 
Virtue, as much as in Rank, and by dieir Humanity 
yand Condescension make their Superiority easie and 
acceptable to those who are beneath them ; and if, on 
the contrary, those who are in meaner Posts of Life, 
would consider how they may better their Condition 
hereafter, and by a just Deference and Submission to 
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thdi* Superiors, make them happy in those Blessings No, 219. / 
with which ProTidenice has thoueht fit to (<i'Ht<n|n>ifth Saturday, 
thenL C^^'^ 

No, 220. 

[STEELE.] Maaiaj, November 12, 
Rumottgqut teril rarioi Virg. 

'Sir, 

WHY will you ap^y to my Father for my Love 1 
1 cannot help it if he will nve you my Person ; 
but I assure you it is not in his Power, nor even in 
my own, to give you my Heart Dear Sir, do but 
consider the ill Coi^equence of such a Match ) you are 
fifty five, I twenty one. You arc a Man of Business, 
and m^htily conversant in Arithmetick and making 
Calculations J be pleased therefore to consider what 
Proportion your Spirits bear to mine; and when you 
have made a just Estimate of the necessary Decay 
on one Side, and the Redundance on the other, you 
will act accordingly. This, perhaps, is sui:h Lai^yage 
as you may not expect from a young Ladyi but my 
Happiness is at Stake, and I must talk plainly, 1 
mortally hate youi and so, as you and my Father 
agree, you may take me or leave met But if you will 
be so good as never to see me more, you will for 
ever ol^e. 

Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

Henrietta,' 
'Mr. Spectator, 
There are so many Artifices and Modes of ^Ise 
Wit, and such a Variety of Humour discovers it self 
among Its Votaries, that it would be Impossible to 
exhaust so fertile a Subject if you would diink fit to 
resume it. The following Instances may, if you think 
fit, be added by NCay of Appendix to your Discourses 
on that Subject 

That Feat of poetical Activity, mentioned by Horace, 
of an Author who could compose two hundred Verses 

while 
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No. 220. while tie stood upon oqc Leg, has been imitated 
Mondfff, (as I have heard) bf a modem Writer j who priding 
1^7''^' himself on die Hurry of his hivention, thought it no 
small Addition to his Fame to hare each Piece minuted 
with die exact Number of Hours or Days it cost him 
in the Ccnnposition. He could taste no Praise till he 
had acquainted you in how short Space of Time he 
had deserved it ; and was not so much led to an Osten^ 
tation of his Art, as of his Dispatch. 

— — Aceipt t! ris, 
Accipe jam (abuhti detur nobis Socus, bora, 
Caaiodesi rideamus uttr plus scribm possit—Htir. 

This was the whole of his Ambition; and there^' 
fore I cannot but think the Flights of ttus rapid Author 
very proper to be opposed to those long laborious 
Nothings which you Mve observed were the Delight 
of the German Wits, and in which they so happily 
got rid of such a tedious Quantity of their Time, 

I have known a Gentleman of another Turn of 
Humour, who, despising the Name of an Author, never 
printed his Works, but contracted his Talent, and by 
the Help of a very fine Diamond which he wore on 
his little Finger, was a considerable Poet upon Glass. 
He had a very good Epigrammatick Wit; and there 
was not a Parlour or Tavern Window where he visited 
or dined for some Years, which did not receive some 
Sketches or Memorials of it It was his Misfortune at 
last to lose his Genius and his Hing to a Sharper at 
play ! aod he has not attempted to make a Verse since. 

But of all Contractions or Expedients for Wit, I ad' 
mire that of an ingenious Projector whose Book I tiave 
seen i This Virtuoso being a Mathematician, has, accord.* 
ing to his Taste, thrown the Art of Poetry In a sliort 
Problem, and contriv'd Tables by which any one, 
without knowing a Word of Grammar or Sense, may, 
to his great Comfort, be able to compose or rather to 
erect Latin Verses. His Tables are a kind of poetical 
Logarathms, which being divided into several ^jares, 
ana all inscribed with so many incoherent Words, 
appear to the Eye somewhat like a Fortun&'telling 
Screen 
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Screen, Wtat a Joy must it be to the unlearned No. 22a 
Operator, to find that these Words, being carefully H«»d^i 
collected and writ down in order according to the Pro^ i^j?' "" 
blem, start of themselves into Hexameter and Penta^ 
meter Verses? A Friend of mine, who is a Student 
in Astrology, meeting with this Book, pcrform'd the 
Operation by the Rules there set downi he shew'd his 
Verses to the next of his Acquaintance, who happened 
to understand Latin \ and being informed they described 
a Tempest of Wind, very luckily prcfix'd them, together 
with a Translation, to an Almanack he was just then 
printing, and was supposed to have foretold the last 
great Storm. 

I diink the only Improvement beyond this, would 
be that which the late Diike of Bucimgham mentioa'd 
to a stupid Pretender to Poetry, as tibe ProJMt ci a 
Dutch Mechanick, viz, a Mill to make Verses. Tliis 
being the most compendious Method of all whidi have 
yet been propos'd, may deserve the Thoudbts of our 
modem Virtuosi who are employ'd in new Discoveries 
for the publick Good; and it may be worth the while 
to consider, whether, in an Island where few are 
content without beiogthougbt Wits, it will not be a 
common Benefit that w'it as well as Labour should be 
made cheap. 

/ am, 

Sir. 

Your bumble Servant, £c,' 
'Mr. Spectatob, 

I often dine at a Gendeman's House, where there 
are two young Ladies, in themselves very agreeable, 
but very cold m their Behaviour, because they under'' 
staod me for a Person that is to break my Mind, as 
the Phr^ise is, very suddenly to one of th«n. But I 
take this Way to acquaint them, that I am not in Love 
with either of them, in hopes they will use me with 
that agreeable Freedom and Indifference which they do 
all the rest of the World, and not to drink to one another, 
but sometimes cast a kind Look, with their Service to, 
Sir, 

Your humble Servant* 
ni. N 'Mr. 
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'Mr. Spbctatob, 
I am a youi^ Gentleman, and take it for a Piece ^ 
Good>'breeding to pull off my Hat when I see any thing 
peculiarly ch^'ming in any Woman, whether 1 know 
her or not I take Care that there is nothing ludicrous 
or arch in my Manner, as if I were to betray a Woman 
into a Salutation by Way of Jest or Humour i and yet 
except I am acquamted with her, I find she ever takes 
it for a Pule, that she is to look upon this Civility and 
Homage I pay to her supposed Merit, as an Impertinence 
or Forwardness which she is to observe and neglect 
I wish, Sir, you would settle the Business of Salutation; 
and please to inform me how I shall resist the sudden 
Impulse I have to be civil to what gives an Idea of Merit t 
or tell these Creatures bow to behave themselves in 
Ketum to the Esteem I have for them. My Affairs are 
such, tliat your Decision will be a Favour to me, if it be 
only to save the unnecessary Ezpence of wearing out 
my Hat so fast as I do at present 

/ am, Sir, 

Yoars, 

T. D, 

P. S, There are some that do know me aad won't 
bow to me,' T 

No, 22L 

[ADDISON,] Tuesday, November 13, 



Usque ad mala .— Hor. 

WHEN I have finished any of my Speculations, it is 
my Method to considu whidi of the Ancient 
Authors have touched upon the Subject that I treat oi 
By this means I meet with some celebrated Thought 
upon it, or a Tfiought of my own en>ressed in beUer 
Words, or some Similitude for the Illustration of my 
Subject This is what gives Birth to the Motto of a 
Speculation, which I rather chuse to take out of the Poets 
than the Prose Writers, as the farmer generally give a 
finer Turn to a Thot^ht than the latter, and by couching 
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it in few \7ords, and in Harmonious Numbers, make it No. 22L 
mote portable to the Memory. w"'*??''' 

My Reader is therefore sure to meet with at least one ^?J' ' 
good Line in every Paper, and very often Ends his 
unagination entertained by a Hint that awakens in his 
Memory some beautifttl Passage of a Classick Author- 
It was a Sayitw of an Ancient Philosopher, which I 
find some of our Writers have ascribed to Oueen Elizas 
betb, who perhaps might have taken occasion to repeat 
it, liiat a good Face is a Letter of Recommendation. It 
naturally makes the Beholders inquisitive into the Person 
who is me Owner c^ it, and generally prepossesses them 
in his Favoitf. A handsom Motto has the same Effect / 
Besides that, it always gives a Supernumerary Beauty 
to a Paper, and is sometimes in a manner necessary 
when the W^riter is engaged in what may appear a 
Paradox to vulgar Minds, as it shews that he is supported 
by good AutbOTities, and is not singular in his Ojnnion. 
I must confess the Motto is of little use to an unlearned 
Reader. For which Reason I consider it only as a Word 
to the Wise. Bttt as for my unlearned Friends, if they 
cannot relish the Motto, I take care to make Provision 
for them in the Body of my Paper. If they do not 
understand the Sign that is hung out, they know very 
well by it, that they may meet with Entertainment in 
the House i and I tmnk I was never better plcued than 
with a plain Man's Compliment, who upon his Friend's 
telling turn that he would like the Spectator much 
better if he understood the Motto, replied. That good 
Wine needs ao Bush. 

I have heard of a couple of Preachers in a Country 
Town, who endeavoured which should outshine one 
another, and draw together the greatest Congregation. 
One of them being well versed in the Fathers, used 
to quote every now and then a Latin Sentence to 
his Illiterate Hearers, who it seems found themselves 
so edified by it, that they flocked in greater Numbers 
to this Learned Man, than to his RivaL The other 
finding his Coneregatioa mouldering every Sunday, 
and hearii^ at fength what was the Occasion of it, 
resolved to give his Parish a little Latin in his turn; 
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N0.22L but beiog unacquainted with any of the Fathers, he 
Tuesday, digested into his Sermons the whole Book of Quse 
Nov. 13, Genus, adding however such Explications to it as he 
thought might be for the Benefit of his People. He 
afterwards entered upon As in praesenti, wliich he 
converted in the same manner lo the Use of his Par-' 
isbioners. This in a very little time tbickned his 
Audience, Med his Church, and routed his Antagonist. 
The natural Love to Latin which is so prevalent in 
our common People, makes me think that my Specula^ 
tions bre never the worse among them for that little 
Scrap which appears at the Head of them; and what 
the mote encourages me in the use of Quotations in 
aa unknown Tongue is, that I hear the Ladies, whose 
Approbation I value more than that of the whole Learned 
world, declare themselves In a more particular manner 
pleas'd with my Greek Mottos. 

Designing this Day's Work for a Dissertation upon 
the two Extremities of my Paper, and having already 
dispatched my Motto, I shall, in the next place, discourse 
upon those single Capital Letters which are placed at 
the End of it, and wluch have afforded great Matter of 
Speculation to the Curious. I have heard various Con^ 
lectures upon this Subject Some tell us, that C is the 
aiztV of those Papers that are written by the Clei^jy^ 
man, thou^ others ascribe them to the Club in gen^aL 
That the Papers marked widi R were Mfritten by my 
Friend Sir Roger. That L signifies the Lawyer, whom 
I have described in my Second Speculation; and that 
T stands for the Trader or Merchant: But the Letter 
X, which is placed at the End of some few of my Papers 
is that which has puzled the whole Town, as diey 
cannot think of any Name which begins with that 
Letter, except Xenophon and Xerxes, who can neither 
of them be supposed to have had any Hand in these 
Speculations. 

In Answer to these inquisitive Gentlemen, who have 
many of them made Enquiries of me by I^etter, I must 
tell them the Reply of an ancient Philosopher, who carried 
something bidden under his Ooak. A certain Acquaint' 
ance desiring him to let him know what it was he 
covered 
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covered so carefully t I cover it, says he, on purpose No. 221. 
that you should not know. I have made use of tfiese J"''n^' 
obsctu« Marks for the same purpose. They arc, perhaps, jjj^' '^ 
little Amulets or Charms to prcserre the Fa^ against 
the Fascination and Malice of Hvil Eyes i for wluch Reason 
I would not have my Reader surprized, if hereafter he 
sees any of my Papers marked with a 0, a Z, a Y, an 
Lc. or with the 'Wotd Abracadabra^ 

1 shall however so iat explain my self to the Reader, 
as to let him know that the Letters C, L and X are 
Cabalistical, and cany more in them than it is proper 
for the W^orld to be acquainted with. Those who are 
versed in the Philosophy of Pythagoras, and swear by 
the Tetrachtys, that is, the number Four, will know very 
well that the Number Ten, which is signified by the 
Letter X, (and which has so much perplexed die Town) 
has in it many particular Powers i that it is called by 
Platonick Writers the Compleat Number ; that One, Two, 
Three and Four put together make up the Number Ten ; 
and that Tea is aHL But these are not the Mysteries for 
ordinary Readers to be let into. A Man must have spent 
many Years in hard Study before he can arrive at the 
Knowledge of them. 

We had a Rabblnnical Divine in England, who was 
Chaplain to the Earl of Essex in Queen Elizabeth's Time, 
that had an admirable Head for Secrets of this Nature. 
Upon his taking the Doctor of Divinity's Degree he 
preached before the University of Cannbridge, upon the 
First Verse of the First Chapter of the First Book of 
Cbroaicles, ia which, says he, you will see the three 
foUowing Words, 

Adam, Sheth, Enosh, 

He divided this short Text into many Parts, and by 
discovering several Mysteries in eadi Word, made a 
most Learned and Elaborate Discot»rse. The Name of 
this profound Preacher was Doctor Alabaster, of whom 
the Reader may find a moreparticular Account in Doctor 
Fuller'a Book of English Worthies. This Instance wiH, 
I hope, convince my Readers that there may be a great 
deal of fine Writing in the Capital Letters which bring 

up 
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No. 221, up the Rear of my Paper, aod give them some Salts' 

TueBday, faction in that Particular, But as for the full Explication 

^1l' °^ these Matters, I must refer them to Time, which dis^ 

covers all Things, C 

No- 222, 

[STEELE,] \Fednesday, November 14. 
Cur alter fratrum cessare, £ ludere, £ ungi, 
Pracferal Herodis palmetis pingulbua , — Hw. 

'Mr, Spectator, 

THERE is one thing I have often looked for in 
your Papers, and have as often wonder'd to Gnd 
my seu disappointed; the rather, because I think it a 
Subject every way agreeable to your Design, and by 
being left unattempted by others seems reserved as a 
proper Employment for you; I mean a Disqiusition, 
from whence it proceeds, that Men of the brightest Parts 
and most comprehensive Genius, compleatly furnished 
with Talents for any Province in humane Affairs ; such 
as by their wise Lessons of Oeconomy to others have 
made it evident, that they have the justest Notions of 

Life and of true Sense in the Conduct of it ,' from 

what unhappy contradictious Cause it proceeds, tfiat 
Persons thus nnished by Nature and by Art should so 
often fail in the Management of that which they so well 
understand, and want the Address to make a right 
Application of their own Rules, This is certainly a 
prodigious Inconsistency in Behaviour, and makes much 
such a Figure in Morals as a monstrous Birth in Naturals, 
with this Difference only, which greatly aggravates the 
Wonder, that it happens much more frequently i and 
what a Blemish does it cast upon Wit and Learning in 
the general Account of the world? and in how dis^ 
advantageous a Light does it e^Qiose them to the busie 
Class oiMankindi diat there should be so many Instances 
of Persons who have so conducted their Lives in mte of 
these transcendent Advantages, as neither to be na{^y 
in themselves nor useful to their Friends i when every 
Body sees it was entirely in their own Power to be 
eminent in both these Characters J For my Part, I think 

there 
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there is ao ReQexion more astonishing, than (o consider Na 222. 
one of these Gentleman spending a £air Fortune, rumting '^tiaea' 
in CYCfy Body's Debt without the least Apprehension ^ j^ 
of a ^ture Reckoning, and at last leaving not only his i^' ' 
own Children, but possibly those of other People, by his 
Means in starving Circumstances ; while a Fellow whom 
one would scarce suspect to have a humane Soul, shall 
perhaps raise a vast Estate out of nothing, and be the 
Founder of a Family capable of being very considerable 
in their Country, and doing many illustrious Services 
to it That this observation is just, Experience has put 
beyond all Dispute. But though the Fact be so evident 
and glaring, yet the Causes of it are still in the dark) 
which makes me perswade my self that it would be no 
unacceptable Piece of Entertainment to the Town, to 
inquire into the hidden Sources of so unaccountable 
an EviL 

/ am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant' 

What this Correspondent wonders at, has been Matter 
of Admiration ever since there was any such thing as 
hiunane Life, Horace reflects upon this Inconsistency 
very agreeably in the Character of Tigellius, whom he 
makes a mighty Pretender to Oeconomy, and tells you, 
you might one Day hear him speak the most philo/ 
sophick things imaginable concerning being contented 
with a Little, and fils Contempt of every thing but 
mere Necessaries, and in Half a V^eek after spoid a 
thousand Pound. When he says this of him with 
Relation to Ezpence, he describes him as unequal to 
himself in every other Circumstance of Life, And 
indeed if we consider lavish Men carefully, we shall 
find it always proceeds from a certain Incapacity of 
possessing themselves, and finding Enjoyment in their 
own Minds, Mr. Dryden has expressed this very 
excellently in the Character of Zimri, 

A Maa to varSout, that he teem'd to be 
Not one, but all Mankind's Epitome. 
Stiff in Opinion, always in the Wrong. 
Was every thing by Startt, and nothing long; 
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No. 222. But ia the Courte of one revoMag Moon, 

Wedacs' ^^s Cbyiaial, Fidler, Staiesman, aod Bafhoa. 

<jay, Then aU tor Women, Faioting, SbimJag, Driakiag, 

Nov. 14| Besides fen Ibousaad Freaks that dy'd la tbiakiag. 

171L Blest M»d'm»a, who could ertiy Hour emptoy, 

la somethlag new to wish or to eojoyl 
la squaadriag Wealth was his peculiar Art, 
Notaiag went uazewaided but Desert, 
This loose State of the Soul hurries the Extravagant 
from one Pursuit to another ; and the Season that his 
Ezpences are greater than another's, is, that tils Wants 
are also more numerous. But what makes so many go 
on in this Way to their Lires' End, is, diat they certaiiuy 
do not know how contemptible diey are in the Eyes 
of the rest of Mankind, or rather, that indeed they are 
not so contemptible as they deserve. TuUy says it is 
the greatest of wickedness to lessen your paternal Estate ( 
And if a Man would thoroughly consider bow much 
worse than Banishment it must be to his Child to ride 
by the Estate which should have been his had it not 
been for his Father's injustice to hini. he would be 
smitten with the Reflection more deeply than can be 
understood by any but one who is a Father. Sure there 
can be nothing more afflicting, than to think it had been 
happier for his Son to have been bom of any other 
Man living than tumselE 

It is not perhaps much thoiwht of, but it is certainly 
a very important Lesson to&Bi how to enjoy ordinary 
Life, and to be able to relif^your Being without the 
Transport of some Passion, or Gratification of some 
Appetite. For want of this Capacity the World is filled 
with Whetters, Tipplers, Cutters, Sippcrs, and all the 
numerous Train of those who for want df Thinking 
are forced to be ever exercising their Feeling or Tasting. 
It would be hard on this Occasion to mention the 
harmless Smoakers of Tobacco and Takers of Snuff. 

The slower Part of Mankind, whom my Correspond 
dent wonders should get Estates, are the more imme^ 
diately formed for that Pursuit t They can expect distant 
things without Impatience, because they are not carried 
out of their Way either by violent Passion, or kieen 
Appetite to any thing. To Men addicted to Delight, 
Business 
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Business is an Interruptioa ; to such as are cold to No. 222. 
Delights, Business is an Entertainment For which Wednei' 
Reason it was said hy one who commended a dull Mao ^^^ jj 
for his Application, No Thanks to him t if be had ao i^t' 
Business, he would have nothing to do> T 

No. 223. 

[ADDISON.] Thursday. November 15, 

I te dicatn boatan 
1 sint reliquiae I — Phzd. 

WHEN I reflect upon the various Fate of those 
multitudes of Ancient Writers who flourished in 
Greece and Italy, I consider Time as an Immense 
Ocean, in which many noble Authors are entirely 
swallowed up, many very much shattered and damu;ed, 
some quite di^-jointcd and broken into pieces, while 
some have wholly escaped the Common \7reck| but 
the Number of the last is very small i 

Apparent rati aantet ia gurgile rasto. 
Among the mutilated Poets of Antiquity, there is 
none whose Fragments are so beautiful as those of 
Sappho, They give us 4 Taste of her way of Writing, 
which is perfectly confcu^mable with that extraordinary 
Character we find of her, in the Remarks of those great 
Criticks who were cowersant with her Works when 
they were entire. ^'Hh^ ^^1 ^ what is left of 
them, that she follow^^Wature in ul her Thoughts, 
without descending to those little Points, Conceits and 
Turns of Wit with which many of our Modem Lyricks 
are so miserably infected. Her Soul seems to luve been 
made up of Love and poetry t She felt the Passion in 
all its Warmth, and described it in all its Symptoms. 
She is called by Ancient Authors the Tenth Musei and 
by Plutarch is compared to Cacus the Son of Vulcan, 
who breathed out nothing but Flame. I do not know, 
by the Character that is eiven of her Works, whether 
it is not for the Benefit a Mankind that they are lost 
They were Med with such bewitching Tenderness and 
Rapture, that it might have been dangerous to have 
gjiven them a Reading. 

An 
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No. 223, An Inconstant Lorer, called Pbaon, occasioned great 
T^uwday, Calamities to this Poetical Lady. She feU de^erately in 
jjJl' ' Love with him, and took a Voyage into Sicily, in Pur.* 
suit of him, he having withdrawn himself uiither on 
purpose to avoid her. It was in that bland, and on 
this Occasion, she is supposed to have made the Hymn 
to Venus, with a Translation of which I shall present 
my Reader. Her Hymn was ineffectual for the procur.' 
ing that Happiness which she prayed for in it Pbaon 
was still obdurate, and Sappba so transported with the 
Violence of her Passion, that she was resolved to get 
rid of it at any Price. 

There was a Promontory in Acaroaaia called Leucate, 
on the Top of which was a little Temple dedicated to 
Apollo, m this Temple it was usual for despairing 
Lovers to make their Vows in secret, and afterwards to 
fling themselves from the Top of the Precipice into the 
Sea, where they were sometimeB taken up alive. This 
Place was therefore called, the Lovers.'Leap i and whether 
or no the Fright they had been in, or the Resolution 
that could push them to so dreadful a Remedy, or the 
Bruises which they often received in their Fall, banished 
all the Tender Sentiments of Love, and gave their Spirits 
another Turn; those who had taken this Leap were 
observed never to Relapse into that Passion, Sappho 
tried the Cure, but perished in the Experiment 

After having given diis short Account of Sappbo so 
tar as it r^ards the following Ode, I shall subjoin the 
Translation of it as it was sent me by a Friend, 
whose admirable Pastorals and Winter'Piece have been 
already so well received. The Reader will find in it 
that Pathetick Simplicity which is so peculiar to him, 
and BO suitable to the Ode he has here Translated. This 
Ode in the Greek (besides those B^uties obso^ed by 
Madam Dacier) has several harmonious Turns in the 
W^ords, which are not lost in the English, I must 
fiu'ther add, that the Translation has preserved every 
Image and Sentiment of Sappho, notwithstandii^ it has 
all the Ease and Spirit of an Original Iq a Word, if 
the Ladies hare a mind to know the manner of Writing 
practised by the so much celebrated Sappbo, they may 

here 
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here see it in its genuine and natural Beauty, without No. 22X 
any foreign or affected Ornaments. "^ "*" 

An HYMN to VENUS. 



O Vetuu, Setatf ol the Sti<$, 

To whom a thoutaaJ Tea^Jet rite, 

Gayfy faist in gentle Stnilti, 

Pull of Lovt'pcrpkitag Witt$i 

O Goddets I from my Heart rctaove 

The watting Cares aad P^at ol Lore, 

n. 

U ever tbou ba»t Uadly btard 
A Soae la tott ^ttrtss prtferr'A 
Prepiaou* to my tuaetul Vow, 
O gentle Goddesi I bear me now. 
Deteead, tbou bright, immortal Gueat, 
la all thy radiant Cbarm* eoakat, 

m. 



The Carr thy wanton Sparrows drew/ 
Hor'rlog in Air they ligbtly Ikw, 
Am to my Bow'r they win^d their Vayi 
I saw their quiv'ring Pinions play- 
TV. 
The Birds dismist {while you remain) 
Bore back tbeir empty Carr again i 
Tbea You, with Lookt dirinefy mild. 
In ev'ry bear'nly Feature amiTd, 
Aad ask'd, what new Complaints I taade. 
And why I ealTd you to my Aid! 



What Pbrenzy in my Botom raged. 
And by what Cure to be asswagedt 
What geotie Youth I would allure. 
Whom la my artful Toilea secure I 
Who does thy tender Heart subdue, 
TeS me, my Sapphoi lell me Who) 

VL 
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No. 223, 
Thufa4ayi 
Nov, 15, 
1711. 



VIL 
Celeida! VUitaat. once mert 
Thy aeeJbil Prtttace I implore I 
Id Pity come aad ease my Grief, 
Bring my distemjxr'd Soul Sellt/i 
Favour thy Sufmliant't biddea Fkes, 
Aad give me All my Heart desires. 

Madam Daclee observes there is something vety 
petty ia that Circumstance of this Ode, wherein Venus 
IS described as sending away her Chariot upon her 
Arrival at Sappho's Lodgings, to denote that it was 
not a short transient Visit which she intended to make 
her- This Ode was preserved by an Eminent Greek 
Critick, who inserted it intire in his W^orks, as a Pattern 
of Perfection in the Structure of it 

Longiaus has quoted another Ode of this great 
Poetess, which is likewise admirable in its kind, and 
has been translated by the same Hand with the fore^ 
going one. I shall oblige my Reader with it in another 
Paper. In the mean while, I cannot but wonder, that 
these two finished Pieces have never been attempted 
before by any of our own Countrymen. But the Truth 
of it is, the Compositions of the Ancients, which have 
not in them any of those unnatural Witicisms, tibat 
are the Delight of ordinary Readers, are extreamly 
difficult to render into another Tongue, so as tlu 
Beauties of the Original may not appear weak and 
faded in the Translation. C 

No. 224. 

[HUGHES.] Friday, November 16. 

Fulgeote Irabit constrictos Gbri» curru 

Naa minus ignolot geaerasie . — Hot. Sat, 6. 

IF we look abroad upon the great Multitude of Man-' 
kind, and endeavour to trace out the Principles of 
Action in every Individual, it will, I think, seem highly 
probable that Ambition runs through the whole ^>^e8. 
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aod that erery Man in Proportion to the Vigour of No, 224. 
his Complcction is more or less actuated by iL It is f^^j 
indeed no uncommon thing to meet with Men, who, |j^' '*■ 
by the natural Bent of their Inclinations, and without 
the Discipline of Philosophy, aspire not to the Heights 
of Power and Grandeur f who never set their Hearts 
upon a numerous Train of Clients and Dependandes, 
nor other gay Appendages of Greatness i who are con^ 
tented with a Competency, and will not molest their 
Tranquility to gain an Abundance! But it is not there^ 
tore to be concluded that such a Man is not ambitious) 
his Desires may have cut out another Channel, and 
determin'd him to other Pursuits ; the Motive however 
may be still the same; and in these Cases likewise the 
Man may be equally pushed on with the Desire of 
Distinction. 

Though the pure Consciousness of worthy Actions, 
abstracts from the Views of popular Aiwlause, be to 
a generous Mind an ample Reward, yet the Desire of 
Distinction was doubtless implanted in our Natures as 
an additional Liccntive to exert our selves in virtuotis 
Excellence. 

This Passion indeed, like all others, is frequently 
perverted to evil and ignoble Purposes t so that we may 
account for many of the Excellencies and Follies of 
Life upon the same innate Principle, to wit, the Desire 
of being remarkable i For this as it has been differently 
cultivated by Education, Study, and Converse, will faring 
forth suitable Effects as it falls in with an ingenuous 
Disposition or a corrupt Mind) it does accordingly cXi' 
press it self in Acts of Magnanimity or selfish Cunning, 
as it meets with a good or a weak Understanding. As 
it has been employed in embellishiog the Mmd or 
adon^ng the Outside ; it renders the Man eminently 
Praisci'worthy or ridiculous. Ambition therefore is not 
to be confined only to one Passion or Pursuit] for as 
the same Humours in Constitutions otherwise different 
aSect the Body after different Manners, so the same 
aspiring Principle within us sometimes breaks forth 
upon one Object, sometimes upon another. 

It cannot be doubted but thai there is as great a 
Desire 
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No, 224, Desire of Glory in a Ring of Wrestlers, or Cudgel-' 
^^ay. Players, as in any other more refined Competition for 
^' * Superiority, No Man tliat could avoid it, would ever 
suffer his Head to be I»oken but out of a Prindple 
of Honour) this is the secret Spring that pushes them 
forward, and the Superiority which they gain above 
the undistinguished Many, does more than repair those 
Wounds they have received in the Combat Tis Mr. 
Waller's Opinion, that Julius Caesar, had he not been 
Master of the Raaian Eii^ire, would in all Probability 
have made an excellent wrestler. 

Great Julius oa the Mouotaiixs bred, 
A Flock perhaps or Herd bad Jedi 
He that the WorM subdued, had been 
But the beat Wrestkr oa the Grtea. 
That he subdued the WorH was owing to the Ac 
cidents of Art and Knowledge; had he not met widi 
those Advantages, the same Sparks of Emulation would 
have kindled within him, and prompted him to distin^ 
guish himself in some Enterprize of a lower Nature, 
Since therefore no Man's Lot is so unalterably fixed 
in this Life, but that a thousand Accidents may either 
forward or disappoint his Advancement, it is, methinks, 
a pleasant and inoffensive Speculation, to consider a 
great Man as divested of all the adventitious Circum<' 
stances of Fortune, and to bring him down in one's 
Imagination to that low Station of Life, the Nature of 
which bears some distant Resemblance to that high 
one he is at present possessed of. Thus one may 
view him exercising in Miniature those Talents of 
Nature, which being drawn out by Education to their 
full Length, enable him for the Discharge of some 
important Employment On the other Hand, one 
may raise uneducated Merit to such a Pitch of Great,- 
ness, as may seem K^ual to the possible Extent of his 
imu^ved Capacity, 

Tfius Nature himishes a Man with a general 
Appetite of Glory, Education determines it to ttiis or 
that particular Object The Desire of Distinction is 
not, I think, in any Instance more observable than 
in the variety of Out-'sides and new Appearances, 
which 
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which the Modish part of the World are oblig'd to No. 224, 
provide, in order to make themselTcs remarkable i ^^}^ 
lor any thing glar^ and particular, either in Be/ ^Jj'" '°' 
banow or,Apparel< is known to have this good Efiect 
that it catches the Eye, and will not sidfer you to 
pass over the Person so adorned without due Notice 
and Ob8ervation< It has likewise, upon this Account, 
been freqtjently reseated as a very great Slight, to leave 
any Gentleman out of a Lampoon or Satyr, who has 
as much right to be there as his Neighbour, because 
it supposes the Person not eminent enough to be 
taken notice oL To this passionate fondness for Dis^ 
tindion are owii^ various b^^licksome and irregular 
Practises, as sallying out into Nocturnal Exploits, bre^cing 
of Windows, smging of Catches, beating the Watch, 
getting Drunk twice a Day, killing a great Number 
of Purses I with many other Enterprizes of the like 
fiery Nature) For certainly many a Mao is more 
Palosh and Extravagant than he would willingly be, 
were there not others to look on and give their Ap/ 
probation. 

One very common, and at the same time the most 
absurd Ambition that ever shew'd it self in Humane 
Nature, is that which comes upon a Man with Ex/ 
perience and old Age, the Season when it might be 
expected he should be wisest; and therefore it cannot 
receive any of those lessening Circumstances which 
do, in some measure, excuse the disorderly Ferments d 
youthful Blood i I mean the passion for getting Money, 
exclusive of the Character of the Provident Father, die 
Affectionate Husband, or the Generous Friend. It nuy 
be remarked, for the Comfort of honest Poverty, that 
this Desire reigns most in those who have but few 
mod Qualities to recommend 'em. This is a Weed 
uiat will grow in a barren SoiL Humanity, Good 
Nature, and the Advantages of a Liberal Education, are 
incompatible with Avarice, "Tis strange to see how 
suddenly this abject Passion kills all the noble Senti.' 
ments and generous Ambitions that adorn Humane 
Nature; it renders the Man who is over.^tin with it a 
peevish and cruel Master, a severe Parent, an unsociable 
Husband 
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Husband, a distant and oustrustbfl Friend. But it 
is more to the present Purpose to consider it as an 
absurd Passion of the Heart, rather than as a vicious 
Afkction of the Mind As there are frequent Instances 
to be met with of a Proud Humility, so this Passion, 
OMitrary to most others, affects Applause, by avoiding 
all Shew and Appearance) for this reason it will not 
sometimes endure even the common Decencies of 
AppareL A Coyetous Man will call himself poor, that 
YOU may sooth his Vanity by contradicting him. 
Love, and the Desire of Glory, as they are the most 
natural, so they are capable of being refined into the 
most delicate and rational Passions. 'Tis tnic, the 
wise Man who strikes out of the secret Paths of a 
private Life for Honour and Dignity, allured by the 
Splendor of a Court, and the unteh Weight of publick 
Employment, whether he succeeds in his Attempts or 
no, usually comes near enough to this painted Greats 
ness to discern the Dawbing; he is then desirous of 
extricating himself out of the Hurry of Life, that he 
may pass away the Remainder of his Days in Tran^' 
quility and Retirement 

It may be thought then but common Prudence in a 
Man not to change a better State for a worse, nor 
ever to quit that which he knows he shall take up 
again with Pleasure) and yet if human Life be not a 
little moved with the gentle Gales of Hopes and Fears, 
there may be some Danger of its stagnating in an 
unmanly Indolence and Security. It is a known 
Story of Domitian, that after he had possessed himself 
of the Roman Empire his Desires tum'd i^on catch' 
ing Flies. Active and Masculine Spirits in the Vigour 
of Youth neither can nor ought to remain at Resti If 
they debar themselves from aiming at a noble Object, 
their Desires will move downwards, and they will feel 
themselves actuated by some low and abject Passion. 
Thus if you cut off me top Branches of a Tree, and 
will not suffer it to grow any higher, it will not 
^erefore cease to grow, hut vrill quickly shoot out 
at the Bottom, The Man indeed who goes into the 
World only with the narrow Views of Selt-Intercst, 

who 
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who catches at the Applause of an idle Multitude, as No. 224. 
he can find no solid Conteatment at the End of tiis^<^ 
Journey, so he deserves to meet with Disappointments j^' ^ 
in his Vayi But he who is actuated by a nobler 
Principle, whose Mind is so far enlarged as to take in 
the Prospect of his Country's Good, who is enamour'd 
with that Pr^se which is one of the fair Attendants 
of Virtue, and values not those Acclamations which 
are not seconded by the impartial Testimony of his 
own Mind) who repines not at the low Station 
which Providence has at present allotted him, but yet 
would willingly advance himself by justifiable Means 
to a more rising and advantageous Ground; such a 
Man is wanned with a generous Emulation! it is a 
virtuous Movement in Him to wish and to endeavour 
that his Power of doing Good may be equal to his WilL 

Tlie Man who is fitted out by Nature, and sent into 
the World with mat Abilities, is capable of doing great 
Good or Mischief in it It ought therefore to be the 
Care of Education to Infuse into the untainted Youth 
early Notices of Justice and Honour, that so the possible 
Advantf^es of good Parts may not take an evil Turn, 
nor be perverted to base and unworthy Purposes. It 
is the Business of Peligion and Philosophy not so much 
to extinguish our Passions, as to rebate and direct 
them to valuable weIL.«ho3€n Objects s w hen these have 
pointed out to us which Course we may lawfully steer, 
tis no Harm to set out all our Sail ; if the Storms and 
Tempests of Adversity should rise upon us, and not 
suffer us to make the Haven where we would be, it 
will however prove no small Consolation to us in these 
Circumstances, that we have neither mis^ken our 
Cowrse, nor fallen into Calamities of our own procuring. 

Religion therefore (were we to consider it no further 
than as it interposes in the Affairs of this Life) is 
highly valuable, and worthy of great Veneration; as 
it settles the various Pretensions, and otherwise inters 
ferine Interests of mortal Men, and thereby consults 
the Harmony and Order of the great Community) as 
it gives a Man room to play his Part, and exert his 
Abilities I as it animates to Actions truly laudable in 
III. o themselves 
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No. 224, themEelves, in their Effects beneScial to Society- 1 as it 
^^Y' inspires rational Ambitioo, correct Love, and eleeant 
™y. lb, ri-»i~. ^ 



No. 225. 

[ADDISON.] Salurday, November 17. 
NuUata attmea abesi si sit prudentia. Juv. 

I HAVE often thought if the Minds of Men were laid 
open, we should see but little Difierence between 
that of die Wise Man and that of the FooL There 
are infinite Reveries, numberless Extravagancies, and a 
perpetual Train of Vanities which pass through both. 

"^The great Difference is, that the first knows how to 
pick and cull his Thoughts for Conversation, by sup/ 
pressing some, and communicating others} whereas the 
other lets them all indifferently fly out in Words. This 
sort of Discretion, however, has no Place in private 
Conversation between intimate I^ends. On such 
Occasions the wisest Men very often Talk like the 

y weakest; for indeed the Talking with a Friend is 
nothing else but thinkiag aloud, 

Tulfy has therefore very justly exposed a Precept 
delivered by some Ancient Writers, That a Man 
shoiJd five with his Enemy in such a manner, as 
might leave him room to become his Friend ; and with 
his Friend in such a manner, that if he became h^ 
Enemy It should not be in his Power to hurt him. 
The first part of this Kute, which regards our Behaviour 
towards an Enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well 
as very prudentidi but the latter part of it, which 
^regards our Behaviour towards a R^end, favours more 
of Cunnii^ than of Discretion, and would cut a Man 
' off from the greatest Pleasures of Life, which are the 
Freedoms of Conversation with a bosom Friend. Be 
sides, that when a Friend is turned into an Enemy, 
and (as the Son of Siracb calls himself) a Bewrayer 

</ of Secrets, the World is just enough to accuse the Per^ 
fidiousness of the Friend, rather than the Indiscretion 
of the Person who confided In him. 

Discretion 
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Discretion does not only shew it self in Words, but No. 22S, 
in all the Circumstances of Action, and is like an ff"'f^' 
Under-Agcnt of Providence to guide and direct us in ^' "' 
the ordinary Concerns of Life. 

There are many more shining Qualities in the Mind 
of Man, but there is none so useful as Discretion; 
it is this indeed which gives a Value to all the rest, 
which sets them at work in their proper Times and 
Places, and turns them to the Advantage of the Person 
who is possessed of them. Without it Learning is 
Pedantry, aod Wit ^pertinence i Virtue it self looks 
like Weakness; the htsi Parts only qualifie a Man to 
be more sprightly in Errors, and active to liis own 
Prejudice. 

Nor does Discretion only make a Man the Master 
of his own Parts, but of other Men's. The discreet 
Man finds out the Talents of those he Converses with, 
and knows how to apply them to proper Uses. Ac- 
cordingly if we look into particular Communities and 
Divisions of Men, we may observe that it is the 
Discreet Man, not the Witty, nor the Learned, nor 
the Brave who guides the Conversation, and gives 
Measures to the Society, A Man with great Talents, 
but void of Discretion, is like Polyphemus in the Fable, 
Strong and Blind, endued with an Irresistible Force 
which for want of Sight is of no use to him. 

Though a Man has all other Perfections, and wants 
Discretion, he will be of no great Consequence in the 
World) but if he has this single Talent in Pe^ection, 
and but a common share of others, he may do what be 
j^eases in his particular Station of Life. 

At the same time that I think Discretion the most 
useful Talent a Man can be Master of, I look upon . 
Cunning to be the Accomplishment of little, mean, uo'-^ 
generous Minds. Discretion points out the noblest Ends 
to us, and pursues the most ^qivkc and laudable Methods 
of attaining them; Cunning has only private selfish 
Aims, and sticks at nothing which may make them 
succeed. Discretion has large and extended Views, and, 
like a welMormed Eye, commands a whole Horizon i 
Cunning is a kind of Short-sightedness, that discovers 
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No. 225. the minutest Objects which are near at hand, but is 
Saturday, not able to discern things at a distance. Discretion the 
N^. 17, more it is discovered, g^ves a greater Authority to tfie 
■y Person who possesses its Cunning, when it is once 
detected, loses its force, and makes a Man incapable 
of bringing about even those Events which he might 
have done, liad he passed only for a plain Man. Dis.' 
cretion is the Perfection of Reason, and a Guide to us 
in all the Duties of Life; Cunning is a kind of Instinct, 
diat only looks out after our immediate Interest and 
W^elfare. Discretion is only found in Men of strong 
Sense and good Understandings) Cunning is often to 
be met wi& In Brutes themselves, and In Persons 
who are but the fewest Removes &om thenb In short, 
Cunning is only the Mimick of Discretion, and may 
pass upon weak Men, in the same manner as Vivacity 
is often mistaken for Wit, and Gravity for Wisdom, 
'>- The Cast of Mind which is natural to a discreet Man 

makes him look forward into Futurity, and consider what 
will be his Condition millions of Ages hence, as well 
as what it is at present He knows that the Misery or 
Happiness which are reserved for him in another World, 
lose nothing of their Reality by being placed at so great 
a distance from him. The Objects do not appear little 
to him because they are remote. He considers that 
those Pleasures and Pains which lie hid in Eternity 
approach nearer to him every Moment, and will be 
present with him In their full Weight and Measure, as 
much as those Fains and Pleasures which be feels at this 
very Instant For this Reason he is careful to secure 
^\Q himself that which is the proper Happiness of his 
Nature, and the ultimate Design of his Being. He 
carries his Thoughts to the End of every Action, and 
considers the most distant as well as the most immediate 
■/ Effects of it He supercedes every little Prospect of Gain 
and Advantage which offers it self here, if he does not 
find it consistent with fiis Views of an Hereafter. In 
a Word, his Hopes are iiill of Immortality, his Schemes 
are large and glorious, and his Conduct suitable to one 
wtio knows fi^ true Interest, and how to piwsue it by 
proper Methods. 
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I have, iQ this Essay t^ioii Discfeiioa, considered it No. 225. 
both as an Accon^lishment and as a Virtue, and hare ^***'^' 
therefore described it in its full Extent i not only as it ^' ''■ 
is conversant about worldly Affairs, but as it regards 
our whole Existence! not only as it is the Guide of a , 
mortal Creature, but as it is m general the Director of 
a reasonable Being. It is in this light tliat Discretion 
is represented by the Wise Man, who sometimes 
mentions it under the name of Discretion, and some.' 
times under tliat of Wisdcon. It is indeed (as described 
in the latter part of this Paper) the greatest Wisdom, 
but at the same time in the Power of every one to ^ 
attain. Its Advantages are infinite, but its Acquisition 
easie ; or, to speak of her in the Words of the Apocryphal 
Writer whom I quoted in my last Saturdays Paper, 
Wiadotn is glorious, and oever fadetb away, yet she 
is easily seen of them that love her, aaa aund of 
such as seek ber. She preventeth them that desire her, 
in making herself first known unto them. He that 
seeketb ber early shall have no great Travel i for he 
shall find her sitting at his Doors, To think there.' 
fore upon her is perfection of Wisdom, aad whoso 
watcheth for her shall quickly be without Care. For 
she goeth about seeking such as are worthy of ber, 
sbewetb herself favourably unto them in the Ways, 
and meeteth them in every Thought, C 

No. 226, 

[STEELE] Monday, November t9, 

Mutum est pktura poema. 

I HAVE very often lamented and hinted my Sorrow 
in several Speculations, that the Art of Painting is 
made so little Use of to the Improvement of our 
Manners. When we consider that it places the Action 
of the Person represented in the most agreeable Aspect 
imaginable, that it does not only express the Passion 
or Concern as it sits upon him who is drawn, but 
has under those Features the Height of the Painter's 
Imagination, What strong Images of Virtue and 
Humanity 
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No. 226. Humanity miglit we not expect would be instilled into 
Monday, (he Mind from the Labours of the Pencil? This is a 
™^ ' Poetry which would be understood with much less 
Capacity, and less Ezpence of Time, than what is 
tai^ht by Writings; but the Use of it is generally 
perverted, and that admirable Skill mostituted to the 
basest and most unworthy Ends, who is the better 
Man for beholding the most beautiful Venus, the best 
wrought Bacchanal, the Images of sleeping Cupids, 
languishing Nymphs, or any of the Representations of 
Gods, Goddesses, Demygods, Satyrs, Polyphetnes, Sphinxes 
or Fauns? But if the Virtues and Vices which are 
sometimes pretended to be represented under such 
Draughts, were given us by the Painter in the Char/ 
acters of real Life, and the Persons of Men and Women 
whose Actions have rendered them laudable or in.' 
famous ! we should not see a good History/Piece without 
receiving an instructive Lecture. There needs no other 
Proof of this Truth, than the Testimony of every 
reasonable Creature who has seen the Cartons in her 
Majesty's Gallery at Hatnpton'Courti These are Rcpre- 
sentations of no less Actions than those of our Blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles. As I now sit and recollect 
the warm Images which the admirable Raphael has 
raised, it is impossible, even from the faint Traces in 
one's Memory of what one has not seen these two 
Years, to be unmoved at the Horrour and Reverence 
which appears in the whole Assembly when the mer' 
cenary Man fell down dead; at the Amazement of the 
Man born blind, when he first receives Sight ; or at the 
graceless Indignation of the Sorcerer, when he is struck 
blind. The I^me, when they first find Strength in their 
Feet, stand doubtful of their new Vigour. The heavenly 
Apostles appear acting these great things, with a deep 
Sense of the Infirmities wfiich they relieve, but no 
Value of themselves who administer to their Weakness. 
They know themselves to be but Instruments; and the 
generous Distress they are painted in when divine 
Honours are offered to them, is a Representation in 
the most exquisite Degree of the Beauty of Holiness. 
When St. Paul is preaching to the Athenians, with what 
wonderful 
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wonderful Art are almost all the differeat Tempers of No. 226. 
Mankmd represented in that elegant Audience I You ^^^"^i 
see one credulous of all that is said, another wrapt up |^' ' 
in deep Suspence, another saying there is some Keason 
in wtut he says, another angry that the Apostle de^ 
stroys a favourite Opinion which he is unwilling to 
give up, another wholly convinced and holding out his 
Hands in Rapture; while the Generality attend, and 
wait for the Opinion of those who are of leading Char' 
acters in the Assembly. I will not pretend so much 
as to mention that Chart on which is drawn the 
Appearance of our Blessed Lord after his Resurrection. 
Present Authority, late Suffering, Humility and Majesty, 
Despotich Command and Divine Love, are at once seated 
in his Celestial Aspect The Figures of the Bbven 
Apostles are all In the same Passion of Admiration, 
but discover it differently according to their Characters. 
Peter receives his Aster's OHers on his Knees 
with an Admiration mixed with a more particular 
Attention) The two next with a more open Extasie, 
thoi^h still constrained by the Awe of the Divine 
Presences The beloved Disciple, whom I take to be the 
Kght of the two ^rst Figures, has in his Countenance 
^ttder drownol in Lmrei and the last Personage, 
whose Back is towards the Spectator and his Side to/ 
wards the Presence, one would fancy to be St. Thomas, 
as abashed by the Conscience of his former DiHidence; 
which perplexed Concern it is possible Saphael thought 
too hanl a Task to draw but by this Acknowledgment 
of the Difficulty to describe it. 

The whole Work is an Exercise of the highest Piety 
in tlie Painter ; and all the Touches of a Religious Mind 
are expressed in a manner much more forcible than can 
possibly be perfonned by the most moving Eloquence. 
These invaluable Pieces are very justly in £e Hands of 
the greatest and most pious Soveraign in the ^orld; 
and cannot be the frequent Object of every one at their 
own Incisure ; But as an Engraver is to the Painter, what 
a Printer is to an Author, it is worthy Her Majesty's 
Name, that she has encouraged that noble Artist, 
Monsieur Dorigny, to publish these W'orks of Raphael 

We 
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No. 226, We have of this Gentleman a Piece of the Traof^ura' 
Mon<%. tion, which 18 held a Work second to none in the World, 
jj^' "' Methinks it would be ridiculous in our People of 
Condition, after their large Bounties to Foreiniers of 
no Name or Merit, should they overlook this Occasion 
of having, for a triflii^ Subscription, a Work which It 
is impossible for a Man of Sense to behold, without being 
warmed with the noblest Sentiments that can be inmirra 
hy Love, Admiration, Compassion, Contempt of this World, 
and Expectation of a Better. 

It is certainly the greatest Honour we can do oiu- 
Country, to distinguish Strangers of Merit who apply 
to us with Modesty and D^dence, which generally 
accompanies Merit. No Opportunity of this Kind ought 
to be neglected i and a modest Behaviour should alarm 
us to examine whether we do not lose something excel' 
lent under that Disadvantage in the Possessor of that 
Quality. My Skill in Paintings, where one is not 
directed by the Passion of the Pictures, is so inconsider.' 
able, tfiat I am in very great Perplexity when I offer 
to speak of any Performances of Painters of Landskips, 
Buildings, or single Figures. This makes me at a I.oss 
how to mention the Pieces which Mr. Boul exposes to 
Sale by Auction on Wednesday azxt in SbaadoiS'-streeti 
But haviiu; heard him commended by those who have 
bought of him heretofore for great Integrity in his 
Deamtg, and overheard him himself (tho a IWdable 
Painter) say nothii^ of his own was fit to come into 
the Room with those he bad to sell, I feared I should 
lose an Occasion of serving a Man of Worth in omittiag 
to speak of his Auction. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

There is arrived Irotn Italy a Painter who acknowr 

ledges himself the greatest Person of the Age in that 

Art, and is willing to be as renowned in this Island 

as ike declares he is in foreign Parts, 

The Doctor paints the Poor for nottiing. 



Tuesday 
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No. 227. No. 227. 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, November 20. I"*^^' 

"n \Loi b/i ri irdSo ; t{ h tirrooi ; oix irauKoitii ; tju ' 

^tlwip tin SvTOtm OKOiniirrai. "OXins 6 IfpiTtlls ' 

SJfta ]i,ii 'iroBdvu, ri ft \kA.V tAv oSv rn-vKTai. — Thcoc, 

IN my last Thursday's Paper I made mention of a 
Place called The Lover's Leap, which I find has 
raised a great Curiosity among sereral of my Corre.' 
spondents. I there told them that this Le^ was used 
to be taken from a Promontory of Leucas, This teucas 
was formerly a Part of Acaraaaia, being joined to it 
by a narrow Neck of Land, which the Sea has by length 
of time overflowed and washed away ■, so that at present 
Leucas is divided from the Continent, and is a little 
Island in the Ionian Sea. The Promontory of this Island, 
from whence the Lover took liis Leap, was formerly 
called Leucate, If the Reader has a mind to know both 
the Island and the Promontory by their Modem Titles, 
he will find in his Map the Ancient Island of Leucas 
under the Name of St. Mauro, and the Ancient Promon' 
tory of Leucate under the Name of the Cape of St. Mauro. 
Since I am engaged thus ^ in Antiquity, I must 
observe that Theocritus in the Motto prefixed to my 
Paper, describes one of his despairing Shepherds addressi' 
ing hmiself to bis Mistress after the following manner. 
Alas ^Wbat will become of me / Wretch that I am I 
Will you not hear me 2 Til throw off my Cloaths, 
and take a Leap into that part of the Sea which is so 
much frequented by Olphis the Fisherman. And tho' 
I should escape with my Life, I know you will be 
pleased with it. I shall leave it with the Criticlcs to 
determine whether the Place which the Shepherd so 
particularly points out, was not the above '•mentioned 
Leucate, or at least some other Lover's Leap, which was 
supposed to have had the same Effect I cannot believe, 
as all the Interpreters do, that the Shepherd means 
nothing further here, than that he would drown himself, 
since he represents the Issue of bis Leap as doubtful, by 
adding that if he should escape with Life^ he knows bis 
Mistress would be pleased with it ; whidi is, according 
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No. 227 to our laterpretation, that she would fcjoice any way to 
Tuesday, get rid of a Lover, who was so troublesome to her. 
Not, 20, ^gj, ji^jj gjjjjjj Preface I shall present my Reader 
with some Letters which I have received upon this 
Subject The first is sent me by a Physician. 

'Mr, Spectator, 
The Lover's Leap which you mention in your Two 
hundred and twenty third Paper, was generally, I believe, 
a very effectual Cure for Love, and not only for Love, 
but for all other Evils, In short, Sir, I am afraid it was 
such a Leap as that which Hera took to get rid of her 
Passion for Leander. A Man is in no danger of break.' 
ing his Heart, who breaks his Neck to prevent it I 
know very well the Wonders which Ancient Authors 
relate concerning this Leapj and in particular, that very 
many Persons who tried it escaped not only with their 
Lives, but their Limbs. If by this means they got rid 
of thieir Love, tho' it may in part be ascribed to the 
Reasons you mve for itt why may not we suppose, 
that the Cold Bath into which they plunged themselves, 
had also some share in their Cure I A Leap into the 
Sea, or into any Creek of Salt Waters, very often gives 
a new Motion to the Spirits, and a new Turn to the 
Blood, for which reason we prescribe it in IMstempers 
which no other Medicine will reach. I could produce 
a Quotation out of a very venerable Author, in which 
the Phreniy produced by Love is compared to that which 
is produced by the biting of a mad Dog. But as this 
Comparison is a litde too coarse for your Paper, and 
might look as if it were cited to ridicule the Author 
who has made use of it, I shall only hint at It, and 
desire you to consider whether if the Phren2y produced 
by these two different Causes be of the same Nature, 
it may not very properly be cured by the same Means. 
I atn, 

Sir, Your most hitmbie Servant, 
and Well-wisher, 
ESCULAPIUS.' 
'Mr, 
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'Mr. &EcrAT(», No.227, 

I am a young Woman crossed in Love. My Story is m^?^' 
■very long and melancholy. To give you the Heads jtu,' ^ 
of it, a young Gentleman, after having made his Ap^ 
plicatioos to me for three Years togetheri and filled my 
Head with a thousand Dreams of Happiness, some few 
Days since married another. Pray tell me in what 
Part of the Vorld your Promontory lies, which you call 
the Lover's Leap, and whether one may go to it by 
Land. But alas I am afraid it has lost its Virtue, and 
that a Woman of our Times would find no more Relief 
in taking such a Leap, than in singing an Hymn to 
Venua. So that I must cry out with IXdo in Drydea'a 
VirgSl 
Ah ! cruel Heav'a, that made no Cure tor Love I 
Your disconsolate Servant, 

ATHENAIS,' 
'Mister Shctatur, 
My Heart is so full of Loves and Passions for Mrs. 
Gwtnilrid, and she is so pettish, and over.Tun with 
Cbolers against me, that if I had the good Happiness 
to have my Dwelling (which is placed by my great 
Cran^Father upon the Pottom of an Hill) no farther 
distance but twenty Mile from the Lofers Leap, I would 
indeed indeafour to preak my Neck upon it on purpose. 
Now good Mister Spictatur ci Crete Prittaia, you must 
know it, there iss in Caemarvanshire a fery pig Moun/ 
tain, the Glory of all Wales, which iss named Penmain^ 
maure, and you must also know, it iss no great Journey 
on Foot from me; but the Road is stony and bad iat 
Shoes. Now there is upon the Forehead of this Mouo^ 
tain a very high Rock, (like a Parish Steeple) that cometh 
a huge deal over the Sea i so when I am in my Melan- 
cholia, and I do throw my self from it, I do desire my 
itrj good Friend to tell me in his Spictatur, if I shall 
be cure of my griefous Lofes; for there is the Sea clear 
as the Glass, and ass creen as the LJcek t Then likewise, 
if I be drown, and preak my Neck, if Mrs. Gwiailrid 
will not lofe me afterwards. Pray be speedy in yoin* 
Answers, for I am in crete haste, and it is my Tesires to 

do 
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No. 227. do my Pusiness without loss of Tune. I remain, with 

J""*y'' cordial Affections, your ever loving Friend, 

J3^' ^°' Davytb ap Sheokya. 

P. S. My Law Suits have brought me to London, but 

I have lost my Causes; and so have made my Keeolu' 

tions to go down and Leap before the Frosts b^in; tot 

I am apt to take Colds.' 

Sidicule, perhaps, is a better Expedient against Love 
than sober Advice, and I am of opinion that Hudibraa 
and Don Quixote may be as effectual to cure the Exf 
Iravagancies of this Passion, as any of ttie old Philo' 
sophers. I shall therefore publish, very ^eedily, the 
Translation of a little Greek Manuscript, which is sent 
me by a Learned Friend. It appears to have been a 
Piece of those Records which were kept in the Temple 
of ApoUo, that stood upon the Promontory of Leucate. 
The Reader will Had it to be a Summary Account of 
several Persons who tried the Lover's Leap, and of the 
Success they found in it As there seem to be in it 
some Anacnronisms and Deviations from the Ancient 
Orthography, I am not wholly satis^d my self that 
it is authentick, and not rather the Production of one 
of those Grsecian Sophisters, who fiave imposed upon 
the Vorld several spurious Works of this Nature. I 
speak this by way of Precaution, because I know there 
are several Writers of uncommon Erudition, who would 
not fail to expose my Ignorance, if they caught me 
tripping in a matter of so great Moment. C 

No, 228. 

[STEELE] Tedncsday, November 2L 

Percunciatorem lugito, o»at gamtlus ideta esf. — Hor. 

THERE is. a Creature who'bas all the Organs of 
Speech, a tolerable good Capacity for conceiving 
what is said to it, together with a pretty proper Be^ 
haviour in all the Occurrences of common Life; but 
naturally very vacant of Thought in its self, and there/ 
fiMC forced to apply it self to foreign Assistances. Of 
this Make is tl:^t Man who is very inquisitive ( You 

may 
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may often obserre, that though he speaks as good Sense No. 22S. 
as any Man upon any ihi^ with which he is well '^edne*' 
acquainted, he cannot trust to the Range of his own ^' ji 
Fancy to entertain himself upon that Foundation, but j^Jl 
goes on to still new Enquiries. Thus, though you know 
he is fit for the most polite ConTersation, you shall 
see him very well contented to sit by a Jockey giving 
an Account of the many Revolutions In his Horse's 
Health, what Potion he made him take, how that 
agreed with him, how afterwards he came to his 
Stomach and his Exercise, or any the like Imperti.' 
nence; and be as well pleased as if you talked to him 
on the most important Truths. This Humour is far 
from making a Man unhappy, though it may subject 
him to Raillery ; for he genemly falls in with a Person 
who seems to be born for him, which is your talkative 
Fellow, It is 80 ordered that there is a secret Bent, 
as natural as the Meeting of different Sexes, in these 
two Characters, to supply each others Wants. I had 
the Honour the other Day to sit in a publick Room, 
and saw an inquisitive Man look with an Air of Satis' 
fection upon the Approach of one of these Talkers, 
The Man of ready Utterance sat down by him; and 
rubbing bis Head, leaning on his Arm, and making 
an uneasie Countenance, he began) 'There is no 
Manner of News to Day, I cannot tell what is the 
Matter with me, but I slept very ill last Night ; whether 
I caught Cold or no I know not, but I fancy I do not 
wear Shoes thick enot^h for the Weather, and I have 
coughed all this Weeks It must be so, for the Custom 
of washing my Head Winter and Summer with cold 
Water, prevents any Injury from the Season entering 
that Wayj so it must come in at my Feett But I take 
no Notice of it, as it comes so it goes. Most of our 
Evils proceed from too much Tenderness i and our 
Faces are naturally as little able to resist the Cold as 
other Parts. The Indian answered very well to an 
European, who asked him how he could go naked) 
I am all Face,' 

I observed this Discourse was as welcome to my 
general Inquirer as any other of more Consequence 

could 
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No. 22S. could have Ikco ; but some Body calling our Talker 
Tediies-' to another Part of the Room, the mquirer told the next 
^; 21 Man who sat by him, that Mr, such a one, who was 
IjjL V^ gone from hun, used to wash his Head in cold 

Water every Morning; and so repeated almost Verbatim 
all diat had been said to him. The Truth is, the In.' 
quisitive are the Funnels of Conversation; they do not 
take in any thing for their own Use, but merely to 
pass it to another! They are the Channels thro' 
which all the Good and Evil that is spoken in Town 
are conveyed. Such as are offended at them, or thiiJi 
they suffer by their Behaviour, may themselves mead 
that Inconvenience; for they are not a malicious 
People, and if you will supply them, you may con' 
tradict any thing they have said before by their own 
Mouths. A furUier Account of a thine is one of the 
gratefullest Goods that can arrive to mem; and it is 
seldom that they are more particular than to say, The 
Town will have it, or, I have it from a good Handi 
So that there is Room for the Town to know the 
Matter more particularly, and (or a better Hand to con,- 
tradict what was said by a good one, 

I have not known this Humour more ridiculous than 
in a Father, who has been earnestly sollicitous to have 
an Account how his Son has passed his leisure Hours ; 
if it be in a Way thoroughly insignificaot, there cannot 
be a greater Joy than an Inquirer discovers in seeing 
him follow so hopefully his own Steps i But this 
Humour among Men is most pleasant when they are 
saying somettuog which is not wholly proper for a 
third Person to hear, and yet is in it sdf indifferent 
TTie other Day there came in a well.^re5sed young 
Fellow, and two Gentlemen of this Species immediately 
fell a whispering his Pedigree, I could over.'hear, by 
Breaks, She was his Aunt ; then an Answer, Ay, she 
was of the Mother's Side i Then again in a little lower 
Voice, His Father wore generally a darker Wig ; Answer, 
Not much. But tliis Gentleman wears fiigher Heels to 
his Shooes, 

As the Inquisitive, in my Opinion, are such merely 

from a Vacancy in their own Imaginations, there is 

nothing 
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nothing, methinks, so dangerous as to cooununicate No. 226. 
Secrets to them j for the same Temper of loquiry yedne*- 
makes them as impertinently commuaicatiTe i But no ^^ ^l 
Man though he converses with them need put himself \y\^' 
in their Power, for they will be contented with 
Matters of less Moment as well When there is full 

Fcwel enough, no Matter what it is ^Thus the 

Ends of Sentences in the News Papers, as Tbis wants 
Confirmatioa, This occasions many SpeculatSoas, 
Aad Time will discover the EvKot, are read by them, 
and considered not as meer Expletives. 

One may see now and then this Humour accom^ 
panied witn an insatiable Desire of knowing what 
passes, without turning it to any Use in the World 
but meerly their own Entertainment A Mind 
which is gratified this Way is adapted to Humour and 
Fleasantiy, and formed for an unconcerned Character 
in the World j and like my self to be a meer Spectator. 
Tliis Curiosity, without Malice or Self-interest, lays up 
in the Imagination a Magazine of Circumstances which 
cannot but entertain when they are produced in 
Conversation. If one were to know from the Man 
of the first Quality to the meanest Servant, the different 
Intr^iues, Sentiments, Pleasures and Interests of Man-' 
kind, would it not be the most pleasing Entertainment 
imaginable to enjoy so constant a Farce, as the observe- 
ing Mankind much more different &om themselves 
in their secret Thoughts and publick Actions, than in 
their NightOips and long Penwi^s 1 

'Mr. Sfectatc*, 
Plutarch tells us, that Caius Gracchus, the Roman, 
was frequently hurried by bis Passion into so loud 
and tumultuous a Way of speaking, and so strained 
his Voice as not to be able to proceed To remedy this 
Excess, be had an Ingenious Servant, by Name Udnius, 
always attending him with a Pilch Pipe, or Instrument, 
to regulate the Voice; who, whenever he heard his 
Master begin to be high, immediately touched a soft 
Note) at which, 'tis s^d, Caius would presently abate 
and grow calm. 

Upoa 
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No. 228. Upon f ecollecting this Story, I have frequently 
Wedatf wondered that this useful iDstniment should have 
^' 21 been so long discontinued i especially since we find 
j^^' that this good Office of Ltdaius iUs presetrved bis 
Memory &r many hundred Years, which, methtoks, 
should have encouraged some one to have revived 
it, if not for the publick Good, yet for his own Credit 
It may be objected, that our loud Talkers are so fond 
of their own Noise, thai they would not take it 
well to be checked by their Servants) But granting 
this to be true, surely any of their Hearers have a 
very good Title to play a soft Note in their own 
Defence. To be short, no Licinius appearing, and 
the Noise encreasing, I was resolved to give tms late 
long Vacation to me Good of my Country; and I 
have at length, by the Assistance of an ingenious 
Artist, {who works to the Royal Society) almost coov 
deated my Design, and shall be ready in a short 
Time to furnish the Publick with what Number of 
these Instruments ibey please, either to lodge at Coffee^ 
houses, or carry for their own private XJsc. In the 
mean Time I aiall pay that Respect to several Genttc 
men who I know will be in Danger of offending 
against this Instrument, to eive them Notice of it by 
private Letters, in which 1 shall only write. Get a 
Ucinius. 

I should now trouble you no longer, but that I must 
not conclude without desiring you to accept one of these 
Pipes, which shall be left hr you with Buckley t and 
which I hope will be serviceable to you, since as you 
are silent your self, you are most open to the Insults 
d the Noisy. 

/ am, Sir, £c W, B- 

I had almost fo»rot to inform you, that as an Im.' 
provement in this Instrument there will be a particular 
Note which I call a Hushp^ole ; and this is to be made 
use of against a long Story, Swearing, Obsceneness, and 
the like.' T 



Thursday 
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No, 229, N»-22?. 

[ADDISON,] Thortday, Noyembw 22, 1^27' 

^liral adbue amor "^ 

Viranfqut eommitti ealorts 

AeoMae ESbita pueBat. — Hor. 

AMONG the many famous Pieces of Antiquity which 
are stUl to be seen at Rome, there is the Tftmc 
of a Statue which has lost the Arms, Legs and Head, 
but discovers such an exquisite Workmanship in what 
remains of it, that Michael Angela declared he had 
learned his whole Art from it Indeed he studied it so 
attentively, that he made most of his Statues, and 
even his Pictures 'm that gusto, to make use of the 
Italian Phrase ; for which reason this maimed Statue 
is still called Michael Angela's School 

A Fragment of Sappho, which I design for the Siihi' 
ject of this Paper, is in as great Rrautation among 
the Poets and Criticks, as the mutilated Figure abov&' 
mentioned is among the Statuaries and Painters. Several 
of our CouDtry/men. and Mr, Drydea in particular, 
seem very often to have copied after it in their 
Dramatick Writings, and in fheir Poems upon Love. 

Whatever might have been the Occasion of this Ode, 
the English Reader will enter into the Beauties of it, 
if he supposes it to .have been written in the Person of 
a Lover sitting by his Mistress, I shall set to view 
three different Copies of this beautiful Original llie 
first is a Translation by Catullus, the second by 
Monsieur Bailaau, and the last by a Gentleman, whose 
Translation of the Hyam to Venus has been bo dc 
servedly admired. 

Ad LESBIAM. 

Ule m! ear esse Deo videUif, 
nie. si las est, tuperare dSros, 
Qui Bcdeas adversus identSdem te, 

Spectal, & audit 
Duke ridenlem, misero quod omois 
Eripit seaaus mlbli oam aimal K 
Letbia adspcxi, nibit est super tni 

Ouod loquar ameat. 
Ill' I" Liagua 
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No. 229, Lingua aed torptS. teauit sub artus 

TluirsJayi Flaauoa dimaaat, sonitu auopte 

Not- 22. Tinaiunt auret, gcmina teguntur 
1711. Lutniaa nocle. 

My Learned Reader will know Tery well the Reason 
why one of these Verses is Printed in Roman Letter i 
and if he compares this Translation with the Odgiiul, 
will find that the three first Stanzas are rendered 
almost Word for Word, and not only with the same 
Elegance, but with the same short Turn of Exi»-ession 
which is so remarkable in the Greek, and so peculiar 
to the Sappbick Ode. I cannot ima£;ine for what reason 
Madam Dacier has told us that this Ode of Sappho is 
preserved entire in Longiatis, since it is manifest to 
any one who looks into that Author's Ouotatioa of it, 
that there must at least have been another Stanza, wbi^ 
is not transmitted to us. 

The second Translation of this Fragment which I 
shall here cite, is that of Monsieur Boileau'a. 

Haireaxt qui pria de tot, pour to! scale soUpirei 
Qui jmiit du phisir de t'enteadre parleri 
Oui te voit quelqutfois doucemeat hi aourirc, 
Les Ditux, iaa* tea booheur, pcuveat'ila Vigaler? 

Je sens de veine en reiae uae aubtiie llamme 
Ceurir par tout moA corps, si'toat que je te voisi 
Et daa* tea doux Iraaaporta, oit s'igare tnoa atae, 

Je ae s^aurola trourer de laagae, ai de voiz, 

Ua auage eoatua se ripaad sur rna rue, 
Je n'ealens plua, }t iombe ea de douces laagueurai 
Et paale, taat baleiae, iatefdile, esperdoe, 
Ua fritsea me saisit, /« tremble, /e me meurs. 

The Reader will see that this is rather an Imitation 
than a Translation. The Circumstances do not lie so 
thi^ together, and follow one another with th^t 
Vehemence and Emotion as in the Ori^iaL In short, 
Monsieur BoUeau has given us all theToetry, but not 
all the Passion of this Kimous Fragment 

I shall in the last Place present my Reader with the 
English Translation. 

L Blest 
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L Na 229, 

SItit a» tb' Immortal Codt i» be, 7?""!^' 

The Youth wba hadfy aiU by tbee. Ncnr. 22, 

And bean aad sees tbee all ibe wbik '^ 

Softly sptak aad tweetly amile. 



'Tvaa tbia deprir'd my Soul ol Seat, 
Aad raia'd aaeb Tumults ia my Breaatf 
For wbUe I ^a'd, ia Traanort tost. 
My Breatb wat goae, my Voice waa lotti 



My Bosom glow'di tbe aubtle Flame 
Ran quick thro' all myrital Frame; 
O'er tny dim Eyea a Darkatas buag/ 
My Eara wilb hollow Murmurs ruagi 



la dewy Dampa my Limbs were cblll'di 
My Blood witb geatie Horrours tbrilTdi 
My feeble Fulte forgot to play/ 
I tainted, aunk, and dy'd away. 



Instead of giving any Character of this last Traosla,' 
tion, 1 shall desire my Learned Header to look into the 
Criticisms which Loagiaus has made upon the Original 
By that means he will know to which of the Translations 
he owht to give the Preference. 1 shall only add, that 
this Translation is written in the very Spirit of Sappho, 
and as near the Greek as the Genius of our Language 
will possibly suffer. 

Loagintis has observed, that this Description of Love 
in Sappho is an exact Copy of Nature, and that all the 
Circumstances, which follow one another in such an 
hurry of Sentiments, notwithstanding they appear re.- 
pugnant to each other, are really such as happen in the 
Phrenzies of Love. 

I wonder that not one of the Criticks or Editors, 
through whose Hands this Ode has passed, has t^en 
occasion from it to mention a Circumstance related by 
Plutarch. That Author in the Famous Story of Antio- 
cbus, who fell in Love with Stratonice, his Mother^in/ 
law, and (not daring to discover his Passion) pretended 
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No. 229. to be confiacd to his Bed by Sickoess, tells us, that 
"^it^'Y, Erasistratus, ^e Physician, found out the Nature of his 
jjjj^' ^ ' Distemper by those Symptoms of Love which he had 
learnt from Sappho's Writings. Stratomce was in the 
Room of the Love.^ick Prince, wtien these Symptoms 
discovered themselves to his Physician; and it is prob.' 
able that they were not very different &om those 
which Sappho here describes in a Lover sitting by his 
Mistress. This Story of Aatiochus is so well known, 
that I need not add the Sequel of it, which has no 
Relation to my present Street C 

No. 230, 

[STEELE.] Friday, November 23. 

• pTOpiua acceduat, qiuan saiutem 

HUMAN Nature appears a very deformed, or a very 
beautiful Object, according to the different Lights 
ia which it is view'd. When we see Men of inflamed 
Passions, or of wicked Designs, tearing one another to 
Pieces by open Violence, or undermining each other 
by secret Treachery; when we observe base and 
narrow Ends pursued by ignominious and dishonest 
Means; when we behold Kfen miz'd in Society as if 
it were for the Destruction of it j we are even ashamed 
of oat Species, and out of Humour with our own 
Being! But in another Light, when we behold them 
mild, good, and benevolent, full of a generous Regard 
for die publick Prosperity, compassiona^« each other's 
Distresses and relieving each other's Wants, we can 
hardly believe they are Creatures of the same Kind. 
Ia this View they appear Gods to each other, in the 
Exercise of the noblest Power, that of doing Good ; and 
^e greatest Compliment we have ever been able to 
make to our own Being, tias been by calling this Dis^ 
position of Mind Humanity. We cannot but observe 
a Pleasure arising in our own Breast upon the seeii^ 
or hearing of a generous Action, even when we are 
wholly difflnterested in it I cannot give a more proper 
Instance of this, than by a Letter from Pliny, in wfudi 
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he recommaids a Friend in the most handsome No. 23CL> 
Manner 1 and, methinks, it would be a great Pleasure ^'**r' 
to know the Success of this Epistle, though each Party j^' ' 
concerned in it has been so many hundred Years in 
his d'are. 

•To MAXIM US. 
What I should gladly do for any Friend of yours, 
I think I may now with Omfidence request for a 
Friend of mine. Arrianus Matunus is the most 
considerable Man of his Country; when I call him 
so, I do not speak with Relation to his Fortune, though 
that 18 very pleotiful, but to his Integrity, Justice, 
Gravity and Prudence) his Advice is useful to me 
in Business, and his Judgment in Matters of Learning! 
His Fidelity, Truth, and good Understanding, are very 

featj besides this, he loves me as you do, than which 
cannot say any thing that signiSes a warmer Affec 
tion. He has nothing that's aspiring i and tho' he may 
rise to the highest Order of NobiDty,' he keeps hinv 
sdf in an inferiour Sank; yet I think my seU bound 
to use my Endeavours to serve and promote him; and 
would therefore find the Means of adding something 
to his Honours while he neither expects nor knows 
it, nay thotujh he should refuse it Something, in 
short, I wouM have for him that may be honourable, 
but not troublesome ; and I entreat that you will 
procure him the first thing of this Kind ttut offers, 
by which you will not only oblige me, but him also; 
iat thoiM^h he does not covet it, I know he will be 
as gratehil in acknowledging your Favour as if he 
had asked it.' 

'Mr. Spectatof, 
The Reflections in some of your Papers on the 
servile Manner of Education now in use, have given 
Birth to an Ambition, which unless you discountenance 
it, will, I doubt, engage me in a very difficult, tho' not 
ungrateful Adventure. I am about to undertake for the 
sake of the British Youth, to instruct them in such 
a Manner, that the most dangerous Page in Virgil or 
Homer 
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No. 230. Homer may be read by them with much Pleasure, and 

Fridav, with perfect Safety to their Persons. 

17tL Could I prevail so ^ as to be honoured with the 

Protection of some few of them (for I am not Heroe 
enough to rescue many), my Design is to retire with 
them to an agreeable Solitude { tho within the Neighs 
bourhood of a City, for the Convenience of their being 
instructed in Musick, Dancing, Drawing, Designing, or 
any other such Accomplishments, which it is con^ 
ceived may make as proper Diversions for them, and 
almost as [feasant, as the little sordid Games which 
dirty School/boys are so much delighted with. It may 
easily be imagined how such a pretty Society, con^ 
versing with none beneath themselves, and sometimes 
admitted as perhaps not unentertaining Parties amongst 
better Company, commended and caressed for their 
little Performances, and turned by such Conversations 
to a certain Gallantry of Soul, might be brought early 
acquainted with some of the most polite Engh'sh 
Writers. This having given them some tolerable Taste 
of Books, they would make themselves Masters of the 
Latin Tongue by Methods far easier than those in 
IMly, with as litUe DifKcuIty or Reluctance as young 
Ladies leara to speak Freacb or to sing Italian C^ieras. 
When they had advanced thus far, it would be Time to 
form their Taste something more exactly! One that 
had any true Relish of fine Writing, might with great 
Pleasure, both to himself and them, run over logger 
with them the best Roman Historians, Poets, and 
Orators, and point out their more remarkable Beauties; 
give them a short Scheme of Chronology, a little View 
of Geography, Medals, Astronomy, or what else might 
best feed the busie inquisitive Humour so natural to 
that Age. Such of them as had the least Spark of 
Genius, when it was once awakened by the shining 
Thoughts and great Sentiments of those admired 
Writers, could cot, I believe, be easily witb-held from 
attempting that more difficult Sister Language, whose 
exalted Beauties they would have heard so often 
celebrated as the Pride and Wonder of the whole 
learned World. In the mean while it would be 
requisite 
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requisite to ezeitase Hmr Stile in writing any light No. 23a 
Pieces that ask more of Fancy than of Judgment t and ff^^*^ 
that frequently in their native Language, which every ^^' ' 
one methinks should be most concerned to cultivate, 
especially Letters in which a Gentleman must have 
so frequent Occasions to distinguish himself, A Set of 
genteel good-'natur'd Youths fallen into such a Manner 
of Life, would form almost a little Academy, and 
doubtless prove no such contemptible Companions, as 
might not often ten^ a wiser Man to mingle himself 
in their Diversions, and draw them into such serious 
Sports as might prove nothing less instructing than 
the gravest Lessons i I doubt not but it might be made 
some of their favourite Flays, to conteiKJ which of 
them should recite a beautiful Part of a Poem or 
Oration most gracefully, of sometimes to join in acting 
a Scene of Terence, Sophocles, or our own Shake" 
spear. The Cause of Mih might again be pleaded 
before more favourable Judges, Oesar a second Time 
be taught to tremble, and another race of Atbeaiaas 
be a&esh enraged at the Ambition of another Philip' 
Amidst these noble Amusements we could hope to 
see the early Dawnings of their Imagination daily 
brighten into Sense, their Innocence improve into 
Virtue, and their unexperienc'd Good'iiature dir^rted 
to a generous Love of their Country. 
T / am, 6.C.' 

No. 23L 

[ADDISON,] Saturday. NovcmbCT 24. 
O pudorl O pietasi Mart 

LOOKING over the Letters, which I have lately 
received from my Correspondents, I met with the 
following one, wliich is written with such a Spirit of 
Politeness, that I could not but be very much pleased 
with it my self, and question not but it will be as 
acceptable to the Keader. 
'Mr. Spectator, 
You, who are no Stranger to Publick Assemblies, 
cannot but have observed me Awe . they often strike 
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No. 23L OQ siicli as are obliged to exert aoy Talent before 
^•uf^lY' them. This is a sort of Elegant Distress, to which 
KSy' ' ingenuous Minds are the most liable, and may there 
fore deserve some Remarks in your Paper. Many a 
brave Fellow, who has put his Enemy to Flight in the 
Field, has been in the utmost Disorder upon making a 
Speech before a Body of his Friends at bomei One 
would think there was some kind of Fascination in 
the Eyes of a lai^e Circle of People, when dartii^ all 
together upon one Person. I have seen a new Actor 
in a Tragedy so bound up by it as to be scarce able 
to speak or move, and have expected he would have 
died above three Acts before the Dagger or Cop of 
Poison were brought in. It would not be amiss, if 
such an one were at first introduced as a Ghost, or a 
Statue, till he recovered his Spirits, and grew fit for 
some Hving Part. 

As this sudden Desertion of ones.'self shews a Diffi.' 
deuce, wtiich is not displeasing, it implies at the same 
time the greatest Fespect to an Audience that can be. 
It is a sort of Mute Eloquence, which pleads for their 
Favour much better than Words could do; and we find 
their Generosity naturally moved to support those who 
are in so much Perplexity to entertain them, I was 
cxtreamly pleased with a late Instance of this kind at 
the Opera of Almabtde, in the Encouragement given 
to a young Singer, whose more than ordinary Concern 
on her First Appearance, recommended her no less 
than her agreeable Voice, and just Performance. Meer 
fiashfulness, without Merit, is awkward j and Merit, 
without Modesty, insolent) But Modest Merit has a 
double Claim to Acceptance, and generally meets with 
as many Patrons as Beholders. 

/ anu £&' 

It is impossible that a Person should exert himself 
to Advantage in an Assembly, whether it be his part 
either to sing or speak, who lies under too great 
Oppivssions of Modnty. I remember, upon talking 
widi a Friend of mine concerning the force of Pro.' 
nunciation, our Discourse led us into the Enumeration 

of 
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of the several Organs of Speech, which an Orator No. 23L 
ought to have in Perfection, as the Tongue, the Teeth, ^''■"^' 
the Ups, the Nose, the Palate, and the Vind ^ pipe, jj^' ^^ 
Upon which, says my friend, you tiavc omitted die 
most material Organ of them all, and that is the 
Forehead. 

But notwithstanding an Excess of Modesty obstrticts 
the Tongue, and renders it iui£l for its Omces, a due 
Proportion of it is thought so requisite to an Orator, 
that Rhetoficiaos have recommended it to their Disc^les 
as a Particular in their Art Cicero tells us, that he 
never liked an Orator, who did not appear in some little ^ 
Confusion at the beginning of his Speech, and confesses 
that he himself never entered upon an Oration without 
trembling and concern. It is indeed a kind of Deference 
which is due to a great Assembly, and seldom fails to 
raise a Benevolence in the Audience towards the Person 1/ 
who speaks. My Correspondent has taken notice, that 
the bravest Men often appear timorous on these Occa' 
sions i as indeed we may observe that there is generally 
no Creature more impudent than a Coward. 



A bold Tongue, and a feeble Arm, are the Oualifica/ 

^tions ^ Draaces in Virgil i as Homer, to express a 

~ Man.q^th timorous and sawcy, makes use of a kind 

of Point, which is very rarely to be met with in his 

Writings) namely, that he had the Eyes of a Dog, but 

the Heart of a Deer. 

A just and reasonable Modesty does not only recom.' 
mend Eloquence, but sets off every great Talent whidi 
a Man can be possessed of. It heightens all the Virtues ~- 
which it accompanies; like the Shades in Paintings, it 
raises and rounds every Figure, and makes the Colours 
more beautiful, tho' not so glaring as they would be 
without it. 

Modesty is not only an Ornament, but also a Guard 
to Virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in 
the Soul, which makes her shrink and withdraw her 
self from every thing that has Danger in it. It is such 
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No. 23L an exquisite Seosibility as warns her to shun the first 
Saiurday, appearance of every thing which is hurtfuL 
ITIl' i cannot at present recollect either the Place or Time 

of wlul I am going to mention) but I hare read 
somewhere in the History of Ancient Greece, that the 
Women of the Country were seiz'd with an unac^ 
countable Melancholy, which disposed several of them 
to make away with themselves. The Senate, after 
having tryed many Expedients to prevent this Sel£^ 
Murder, which was so Sequent among them, Published 
an Edict, that if any Woman whatever should lay 
violent Hands upon her self, her Corps should be 
exposed Naked in the Street, and dragged about the 
City in the most publlck manner. This Edict imme.- 
diately put a stop to the Practice which was before so 
common. We may see in this Instance the Strength 
of Female Modesty, which was able to overcome the 
Violence even of Madness and Despair. The Fear 
of Shame in the Fair Sex, was in those Days more 
prevalent than that of Deatli. 
^ If Modesty has so great an Influence over our 
Actions, and is in many cases so impregnable a Fence 
to Virtue i what can more undermine Morality than 
that Politeness which reigns among the unthinking 
part of Maakia6, and treats as unfashionable the most 
ingenuous part of our Behaviour; which recommends 
Impudence as Good^Breeding, and keeps a Man always 
in Countenance, not because he is Innocent, but because 
he is Shameless? 

Seoeca thought Modesty so great a Check to Vice, 
that he prescribes to us the Practice of it in Secret, and 
advises us to raise it in our selves upon imaginary 
Occasions, when such as are real do not oHer them.* 
selves) for this is the Meaning of his Precept, that 
when we are by our selves, and in our greatest 
Solitudes, we should bncy that Cato stands before us, 
and sees every thing we do. In short, if you banish 
Modesty out of the world, she carries away with her 
half &B Virtue that is in it. 

After these Reflections on Modesty, as it is a Virtue, 
I must observe, that there is a vicious Modesty, which 

justly 
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justly deserres to be ridiculed, and which those Persons No. 23L 
very often discoTcr, who value themselves most upon «?'"'^5'' 
a well-bred Confidence. This happens when a Man {^Jl' 
18 ashamed to act up to his Reason, and would not upon ^x 
any Consideration be surprized in the Practice of those 
Duties, for the Performance of which he was seat into 
the World. Many an Impudent Libertine would blush 
to be caught in a serious Discourse, and would scarce ' 
be able to shew his Head, after having disclosed ij 
Religious Thought Decency of Behaviour, all outMrard 
Show of Virtue, and Abhorrence of Vice, are carefully 
avoided by this Sett of shamefaced People, as what 
would dis[^rage their gayety of Temper, and infallibly 
bring them to Dishonow. This is such a Poorness 
of Spirit, such a despicable Cowardice, such a d^jcoerate 
al^ect State of Mind, as one would diink Human Nature 
incapable o( did we not meet with frequent Instances 
of it in ordinary Conversation. 

There is another kind of Vicious Modesty which 
makes a Man ashamed of his Person, tiis Birth, his 
Profession, his Poverty, or the like Misfortunes, which 
it was not in his Choice to prevent, and is not in his 
Power to rectifie. If a Man appears ridiculous by any 
of the aforementioned Circumstances, he becomes much 
more so by being out of Countenance for them. They 
should r^ber give him occasion to exert a noble 
Spirit, and to palliate those ImperEections which are 
not in his Power, by those Pertections which are; or 
to use a very witty Allusion of an eminent Author, 
he should imitate Caesar, who because his Head was 
bald, covered that Defect with Laurels. C 

No, 232. 

Monday, November 26. 
Nihil largiuado gloriam adeptvs est. — SallusI' 

MY wise and good Friend Sir Andrew Freepoct 
divides himself almost equally between the 
Town and the Country i His Time in Town is given 
m> to the Publick and the Management of his private 
Fortunes and after every three or four Days spent in 
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No. 232. this Maimer, he retires for as many to his Seat widiin 
Monday, a fc^ MUes of the Town, to the Enioyment of himself, 
Nov. ib, jjjg pgoijiy^ and hjg Friead. Thus Business and Flmsure, 
or rather, in Sir Audsev, Labour and Pest, recommend 
each other I They take their Toms with so quidc a 
Vidssittfde, that neither becomes a Habit, or takes 
Possession of the whole Mani nor is it possible he 
should be surfeited with either. I often see him at our 
Club in good Humow, and yet sometimes too with an 
Air of Care in liis Looks f But in his Country Retreat 
he is always unbent, and such a Companion as I could 
desire; and therefore I seldom fell to make one with 
him when he is pleased to invite me. 

The other Day, as soon as we. were got into his 
Chariot, two or three Beggars on each side hung upon 
the Doors, and sollicited our Charity with the usual 
Rhetoric of a sick Wife or Husband at Home, three or 
four helpless little Children all starring with Cold and 
Hunger. We were forc'd to part with some Money to 
get nd of their Importunity ) and then we proceeded on 
our Journey with the Blessings and Acclamations of 
these People. 

'Well then,' says Sir Andrew, 'we go off with the 
Prayers and good Wishes of the Beggars, and perhaps 
too our Healths will be drank at the next Ale^'Housei 
So all we shall be able to value our selves upon, is, that 
we have promoted the Trade of the Victualler, and the 
Excises of the Government. But how few Ounces of 
Wooll do we see upon the Backs of those poor Creatures I 
And when they shall next fall in our way, they will 
hardly be better dresti they must always live in Rags 
to lock like Objects of Compassion. If their Families 
too are such as they are represented, 'tis certain they 
cannot be better cloathed, and must be a great deal 
worse fed) One would think Potatoes sliould be all 
their Bread, and their Drink the pure Element; and 
then what goodly Customers are the Farmers like to 
have for their Wooll, Com and Cattclf Such Cus/ 
tomers and such a Consumption cannot chuse but 
advance the landed Interest, and hold up the Rents of 
the Gentlemen. 

But 
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But of all Men IWine, we Merdiants, who live by No. 232. 
BuyiM; and Selling, ought never to encourage Beggars. !^°*^' 
The Goods which we export are indeed the Product of ^- ***' 
die Lands, but much the greatest Fart of their Value is 
the Laboitr of the People i But how much of these 
People's Labour shall we export, whilst we hire them 
to sit still J The very Alms they receive from us, are 
the Wages of Idleness, I have often thought that no 
Man should be permitted to take Relief from the Parish, 
or to ^ it in the Street, till he has first purchas'd as 
much as possible of his own Livelihood by the Labour 
of his own Hands) and then the Publick ought only to 
be tax'd to n^e good the De&dency. If this Rtile was 
strictly observed, we should see every where such a 
Multitude of new Labourers, as would in all Probability 
reduce the Prices of all our Manu^tures. It is the 
very Life of Merchandise to buy cheap and sell dear. 
The Merchant ought to make lus Outoset as cheap as 
possible, that he may find the greater Profit upon his 
Returns; and nothing will enable him to do this like 
the Reduction of the Price of Labour upon all our 
Manufactures. This too would be the ready Way to 
increase the Number of our foreign Markets i The 
Abatement of die Price of the Manufacture would pay 
for the Carriage of it to more distant Countries} and 
this Consequence would be equally beneficial both to 
the bnded and trading Interests. As so great an 
Addition of labourii^ rUnds would produce this happy 
Consequence both to the Merchant ^id the Gentleman f 
our Liberality to common Be^ars, and every other 
^>structioc to the Increase m Labourers, must be 
equally pernicious to both.' 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, That the Reduc 
tion of the Prices of our Manufactures by the Addition 
of so many new Hands, would be no Inconvenience to 
any Mani But observing I was something startled at 
die Asiertion, he made a short Pause, and then resumed 
the Discourse. 'It may seem,' says he, 'a Paradox, that 
the Price of Labour should be reduced without an 
Abatement of Wages, or that Wages can be abated 
without any Inconvenieoce to the Xabourer ) and yet 
nothing 
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No. 232. nothing is more certain than that both these things 
Monday, njay happen, The Vages of the Labourers make the 
Nw. 26, gyeatesl Part of the Price of KVnv thing that is usefijlj 
and if in Proportion with the Wages the Prices of all 
other things shall be abated, every Labourer with less 
Wages would be still able to purchase as many Neces^ 
saries of Life f where then would be the InconTeoience 2 
But die Price of Labour may be reduced by the Addition 
of more Hands to a Manuracture, and yet the Wages of 
Persons remain as high as ever. The admirable Sir 
Williatn Petty has given Examples of this in some of 
his Writings I One of them, as I remember, is that of 
a Watch, which I shall endeavour to explain so as 
shall suit my present Purpose. It is certain that a 
single Watch could not be made so ctiMp in Fropor.' 
tion by one only Man, as a hundred Watches iiy a 
tumdredi for as there is vast Variety in the Work, 
no one Person could eqiially suit himself to all the 
Parts of it{ the Manufacture would be tedious, and at 
last but clumsily performed i But if an hundred Watches 
were to be made by a hundred Men, the Cases may be 
assigned to one, the Dials to another, the Wheels to 
another, die Springs to another, and every other Part 
to a proper Artist i as there would be no need of 
perplexing any one Person with too much Variety, 
every one wciild be able to perform his single Part 
with greater Skill and Expedition; and the hundred 
Watches would be finished in one fourth Part of tlie 
Time of the first one, and every one of them at one 
fourth Part of the Cost, though the Wages of every Man 
were equal. The Reduction of the Price of the Manu.' 
faclure would increase the Demand of it all the same 
Hands would be still employed and as well paid. The 
same Rule will hold in the Qoathing, the Shipping, 
and ail the other Trades whatsoever. And thus an 
Addition of Hands to our Manufactures will only reduce 
the Price of them [ the Labourer will still have as much 
Wages, and will consequently be enabled to purchase 
more Coaveniencies of Life; so that every Interest In 
ttu Nation would receive a BeneEt kom the Increase 
of our working People. 

Besides 
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Besides, I see no Occasion lor this Charity to common Na 232. 
Beggars, since every Beggar is an Inmibitant of a Jf""^' 
Parish, and erery Parish is taxed to the Maintenance jj^^' ^*'' 
of their own Poor. For my own Part, I cannot be 
mightily ^eas'd with the Laws which have done this, 
wmch harre provided better to feed than employ the 
Poor. Wt have a Tradition from our Forefathers, that 
after the first c^ those Laws was made, they were 
insulted with that famous Songi 

And if we will be so good/'natured as to maintain them 
without Work, they can do no less in Return than sing 
us The merry Beggars. 

What then7 am 1 against all Acts of Charity? God 
forbid! I know of no Virtue in the Gospel that is in 
more pathetical Expressions recommended to our Practice. 
/ was hungry aad you gave me ao Meat, thirsty aad 
you gave me no Drink i naked and ye cloathed me not, 
a Stranger and you took me not in / sick and in Prison 
and you visited me not Our Blessed Saviour treats the 
Exercise or Neglect of Charity towards a poor Man, as 
the Performance or Breach of this Duty towards him/ 
self- I shall endeavour to obey the Will of my Lord 
and Master. And therefore if an industrious Man shall 
submit to the hardest Labour and coarsest Fare, rather 
than endure the Shame of taking Relief from the Parish 
Of asking it in the Street, this is me Hungry, the Thirsty, 
the Naked) and I ought to believe if any Man is come 
hither for Shelter ag^nst Pcrsecutioa or Oppression, this 
is the Stranger and I ought to take him in. If any 
Countryman of our own is fallen into the Hands of 
Infidels, and lives in a State of miserable Captivity, this 
is the Man in Prison, and I should contribute to his 
RansonL I ought to give to an Hospital of Invalids, to 
recover as many us^I Subjects as I can; but I shall 
bestow none of my Bounties upon an Alms.-house of 
idle People i fmd for the same Reason I shall not think 
it a Reproach to me if I had with^beld my Charity from 
those common Beggars. But we prescribe better Rules 

than 
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No. 232. than we are able to pi^ctise ,' we are asliamed not to 
Mondwt give into tiie mistakeo Customs of our CoutMrys But 
I7tL ^* *^^ ^^""^ ^''"*' ^ cannot iHit think it a Rei»uach 

worse than that of common Swearing, that the Idle and 
the Abandoned are suffered in the Name of Heaven 
and all that is sacred, to extort from christian and ten^ 
der Minds a Supply to a profligate ^ay of Life, that 
is always to be supported but never relieved*' Z 

No, 233. 

[ADDISON,] Tuesday, November 27. 

Taaqtiam 'bxe sial aoatri mediciaa ItiroriB, 

Aut Deus Ulc malia bomioum tnltescere discat, — Virg. 
SHALL, in this Paper, discharge my self of the Pro' 



I 



„ : I have made to the PubUck, by obliging them 

with a Translation of the little Greek Manuscript, which 
is said to have been a Piece of those Records that were 
preserved in die Temple of Apollo, upon the Promon/ 
tory of Leucate i It is a short History of the Lover's Leap 
and is inscribed, Aa Account of Persons Male aixl 
Feinale, who offered up their Vows ia the Temple 
of the Pythian Apollo, in the Forty sixth Olympiad, 
and leaped from the Promontory of Leucate into the 
Ionian Sea, ia order to cure themselves of the Passion 
of Love. 

This Account is very dry in many Paris, as only 
mentioning the Name of the Lover who leaped, the 
Person he leaped for, and relating in short, that he 
was either cured, or killed, or maimed, by the Fall. It 
indeed gives the Names of so many who died by it, 
that it would have looked like a Bill of Mortality, had 
I translated it at full length; I have therefore made an 
Abridgment of it, and only extracted such particular 
Fass^es as have somethii^ extraordinary, either in 
the Otse, or in the Cure, or in the Fate of the Person 
who is mentioned in it. After this short Prefece, take 
the Account as follows, 

Battus, the Son of Menalcas the Sicilian, leaped for 
Bombyca the Musician t Got rid of his Passion with the 
Loss of his Right Leg and Arm, wtiich were broken in 
the FaU. 

Melissa 
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Melissa, in Love with Dapbnts, very much bruised, No. 233. 
but escaped with Life. n""*^' 

Cynisca, the Wife of ^chines, being in Love with {^' ''■ 
Lycusi and Escbines her Husband being in Love with 
Eurilla; (which bad made this Married Couple very 
uoeasie to one another for several Years) both the 
Htisband and the Wife took the Leap by consent ; they 
both of them escaped, and have liv&i very happily 
together ever since. 

Larissa, a Virgin of Tbessaly, deserted by Plexippus, 
after a Courtship of Three Years; She stood upon the 
Brow of the Promontory for some time, and after having 
thrown down a Ring, a Bracelet, and a little Picture, 
with other Presents which she had receival from Plei^ 
ippus, she threw her self into the Sea, and was taken 
up aUve. 

N.B, Larissa, before she leaped, made an Offering of 
a Silver Cupid in the Temple of Apollo. 

Simxtba, in Love with Daphais the Myndian, perished 
in the FalL 

Charixus, the Brother of Sappho, in Love with 
Rbodope the Courtezan, having spent his whole Estate 
upon her, was advised by his Sister to Leap in the 
beginning of his Amour, but would not hearken to her 
'tm he was reduced to his last Talent ; being forsaken by 
Rhodope, at length resolved to take the Leap. Perislied 
in it 

Aridaeusf a beauti&il Youth of Epirus, in Love with 
Praxinoe, the Wife of Tbespis, escaped without Damage, 
saving only that two of liis fore Teeth were struck out, 
and his Nose a little flatted. 

Cleora, a Widow of Epbesus, being inconsolable for 
the Death of her Husband, was resolved to lake this 
Leap, in order to get rid of her Passion for his Memory ; 
but being arrived at the Promontory, she there met with 
Dimmacbus the Miletiaa, and after a short Conversation 
with him, laid aside the Thoughts of her Leap, and 
Married him in the Temple of Apollo. 

NS, Her Widow's Weeds are still to be seen hanging 
op in the Western Comer of the Temple, 

Olpbis, the Fisherman, having received a Box on the 
III. Q Ear 
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No. 233. Ear from Tbestylis the Day before, and beii^ determined 
"Si***^' to have no more to do with her, leaped, and escaped 
g5;-27' withUfe, 

Atalaota, an old Maid, whose Cruelty had several 
Years before driven two or three despairing Lovers to 
this Leap ( beinc now in the Fifty fifth Year of her Age. 
and in Love witti an Officer of Sparta. Broke her N«i 
in theFalL 

Hipparcbus being passionately fond of his own ^ife, 
who was Enamour^ of Bathyliua, leaped and died of 
his Fall; upon which his W^ife married her Gallant 

Tettyz, die Dancing-'Master, in Love with Olympia, 
an Atbeaiaa Matron, threw hinuelf frofn the Rock 
With great Agility, but was crippled in the Fall. 

Diagofas, mt Usurer, in Love with his Cook-'Maidt 
he p^ped several times over the Precipice, but his 
Heart misgiving him, he went back, and Married her 
that Evening. 

Cinaedus, after having entred his own Name in the 
Pytbiaa Records, being asked the Name of the Person 
whom he leaped for, and being ashamed to discover 
it, he was set aside, and not su&red to Leap. 

Euaica, a Maid of Paphos, aged Nineteni, In Love 
with Eurybates. Hurt in the Fful, but recovered. 

N,B, This was her second Time of Leapii^. 

Hesperus, a young Mao of Tareatum, in Love with 
his A^ster's Dau^ter. Drowned, the Boats not coming 
in soon enough to his Relief. 

Sappbo/ the Lesbian, in Love with PbaoOf arrived 
at the Temple of Apollo, habited like a Bride in Garments 
as white as Snow. She wore a Garland of Mirtle on 
her Head, and carried in her Hand the little Musical 
Instrument of her own Invention. After having Sung 
an Hymn to Apollo, she hung up her Garland on 
one side of his Altar, and her turp on the other. She 
then tucked up her Vestments like a Spartan VirgiOf 
and amidst thousands of Spectators, who were anxious 
for her Safety, and offered up Vows for her Deliverance, 
marched directly forwards to the utmost Summit of the 
Promontory, where after having repeated a Stanza of 
her own Verses, which we could not hear, she threw 

her 
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her self off the Rock with such an lotfepidity, as was No, 233. 
never before observed in any who had attempted that X****,?' 
dangerous Leap. Many, who were present, related, that ^' "' 
they saw her &1II into the Sea, firom whence she never 
rose again I though there were others who affirmed, 
that she never came to the bottom of her Leapt but 
that she was changed into a Swan as she fdl, and 
that they saw her hovering in die Air imder that Shape. 
But whether or no the ^vhiteness and fluttering of her 
Garments might i^t deceive those who toolred upon 
her, or whether she mi^t not really be Metamorphosed 
into that Musical and Melancholy Bird, is still a Doubt 
among the Leabiaas. 

Alcaeus, the famous Lyrick Poet, who had for some 
time been passionately in Love with Sappbo, arrived 
at the Promontory of Leucate that very Evening, in 
order to take the Leap won her Account; but hearing 
that Sappbo had been there before him, and that her 
Body could be no where found, he very generously 
lamented her Fall, and is said to Iiave written his 
Hundred and twenty fifth Ode upon that Occasion, 

Leaped in this Olympiad 350. 

Abies 124 

Females 126 

Cured 120 

Males 51 

Females 69 

No. 234, 

[STEELE] Wednesday, Newember 28, 
VeB<m in aaicitia tic emrtmiit .—Hot. 

YOU very often hear People, after a Story has been 
told with some entertaining Circumstances, tell it 
over again with Particulars that destroy the Jest, but 
give Light into the Truth of the Narration, This sort 
of Veracity, though it is impertinent, has sometMng 
amiable in it, because it proceeds from the Love of Truth 
even in frivolous Occasions. If such honest Amend,' 
ments do not promise an agreeable Companion, they 
do a sincere Friend i for which Season one should allow 

them 
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No, 234. them so much of our Time, if we fall into their Com,- 
Wedaes' pany, as to set us right in Matters that can do us no 
f?^' 2s manner of Harm, whether the Facts be one Way or 
1^' the other. Lies which are told out of_ Arrogance and 

Ostentation a Man should detect in his own Defence, 
because he should not be triumph'd over! Lies which 
are told out of Malice he should expose, both for his 
own Sake and that of the rest of Mankind, because 
every Man should rise against a common Enemy i but 
the officious Liar many have argued is to be excused, 
because it does some Man Good and no Man Hurt 
The Man who made more than ordinary Speed from 
a Fight in which the Atheaiaas were beaten, and told 
them they had obtained a compleat Victory, and pot 
the whole City into the utmost Joy and Exultation, was 
checked by the Magistrates for his Falshoodi but excused 
himself by saying, Oh Athenians I am I your Enemy 
because I gave ye two happy Days 1 Tfiis Fellow did 
10 a whole People what an Acquaintance of mine does 
every Day he lives in some eminent Degree to particular 
Persons. He is ever lying People into good Humour, 
and as Plato said it was ^owable in Physicians to lie 
to their Patients to keep up their Spirits, I am half doubb' 
ful whedier my Friend's Behaviour is not as excusable. 
His Manner is to express himself surprised at the chcar^ 
ful Countenance of a Man whom he observes diffident 
of himself I and generally by that Means makes his Lie 
a Truth, He will, as if he did not know any ttiing of 
the Circumstance, ask one whom he knows at Variance 
with another, what is the Meaning that Mr, such_ a one, 
naming his Adversary, does not applaud him with that 
Heartiness wfiich formerly he has heard him J He 
said indeed {continues he) 1 would rather have that 
Man for my Friend than any Man in England; but 

for an Enemy This melts the Person he talks to, 

who expected nothing but down'tight Raillery from 
that Side. According as he sees his Practice succeed, 
he goes to die opposite Party and tells him, he cannot 
imagine how it happens that some People know one 
another so httlej you spoke with so much Coldness of 
a Gentleman who said more Good of you, than, let me 

tell 
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tell you, any Man living deserves. The Success of one No. 234. 
of these Inotjents was, that the next Time that one of '*'edne»' 
the Adversaries spy'd the other, he hems after him in ^^^ 26 
the publick Street ; and they must crack a Bottle at the itu,' ' 
next Tavern, that used to turn out of the other's Vay 
to avoid one another's Eyeshot, He will tell one Beauty 
she was conunended by another, nay, he will say she 
Mve the Woman he speaks to the Preference in a 
Particular for which she her self is admired. The 
pleasantest Confusion imaginable is made through the 
whole Town by my Friend's indirect Offices ; you shall 
have a Visit returned after half a Year's Absence, and 
mutual Railing at each other every Day of that Time, 
They meet with a thousand Lamentations for so long 
a Sedation, each Party naming her self for the greater 
Delinquent, if the other can possibly be so good as to 
forgive her, which she has no Reason in &e V^orld 
but from the Knowledge of her Goodness to hope for. 
Very often a whole Train of Railers of each Side tire 
their Horses in setting Matters rirfil which they have 
said duriiw the War between the Parties, and a whole 
Circle of Acquaintance are put into a thousand pleasing 
Passions and Sentiments, instead of the Pangs of Anger, 
Envy, Detraction and Malice. 

Tne worst Evil I ever observed this Man's Falshood 
occasion, has been that he turned Detraction into 
Flattery. He is well skilled in the Manners of the 
World, and by overi-looking what Men really are, he 
grounds his Artifices upon what they have a Mind to 
be I Upon this Foundation, if two distant Friends are 
brought together, and the Cement seems to be weak, 
he never rests dll he finds new Appearances to take 
off all Remains of Ill.'willi and that by new Misunder^' 
standings they are thoroughly reconciled. 

'To the Spktatob, 

'Sir, DevoDsbire, Nov. 14, 17U, 

There arrived in this Neighbourhood two Days ago 

one of your gay Gentlemen of the Town, who being 

attended at his uitry with a Servant of his own, besides 
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No, 234. a Countryman he had taken up tor a Guide, excited the 

Tednes' Curiosity of the Village to learn whence and wImI he 

Nov 2S ii^S^' "^' ^c Countryman (to whom they ainilied as 

1711,' ' most easie of Access) knew Utile more than that the 

Gentleman came itom London to travel and see Fashions, 

and was, as he heard say, a Free-thinker i What Rel^on 

that might be, he could not tell, and for his own part, 

if they had not told him the Man was a Fre&'thiaker, 

he should hare guessed, by his way of talking, he was 

little better than a Heathen; excepting only that he 

had been a good Gentlemaii to him, and made him 

drunk twice in one Day, over and above what they 

had bargain'd for. 

I do not look upon the Simplicity of this, and several 
odd Enquiries with which I shall trouble you, to be 
wondered at, much less can I think that our Youths of 
fine Wit and enlarged Understandings have any Reason 
to laugh. There is no necessity mat every Squire in 
GreauSritaia should know what the Word M-eeAhinkcr 
stands for; but it were much to be wish'd, that they 
who value themselves upon that conceited Title were 
a little better instructed what it ought to stand fori and 
that they would not perswade themselves a Man is 
really and truly a Freethinker in any tolerable Sense, 
merely by vertue of his being an Atheist, or an hifidel 
of any other Distinction. It may be doubted, with good 
Reason, whether there ever was in Nature a more al^ect, 
slavish, and bigotted Generation than the Tribe of Beattx 
Sprits, at present so prevailing in this Island. Their 
Pretension to be Freethinkers, is no other than Kakes 
have to be Free-livers, and Savages to be Free-men! 
that is, ihcy can think whatever they have a mind to, 
and give themselves up to whatever Conceit the Ex- 
travagancy of their Inclination, or their Fancy, shall 
suggest; they can think as wildly as they talk and act, 
and will not endure that their Wit should be controuled 
by such Formal Things as Decency and common Sense i 
Deduction, Coherence, Consistency, and all the Rules 
of Reason they accordingly disdain, as too precise and 
Mechanical for Men of a Liberal Education^ 
This, as far as I could ever learn from their Writings, 
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oe my own Observatioo, is a true Account of the British No. 234. 
Free-'thinker. Our Visitant here, who Mve Occasion to yednet- 
this Paper, has brot^ht with Mm a New System of ^L' 2g, 
coounon Scoac, the Particulars of which I am not yetiTu,' 
acquainted with, but will lose no Opportunity of inform^ 
ing my self whether it contain any thing worth Mr. 
SPEcrATCars Notice. In the mean time, Sir, 1 cannot but 
think it would be for the good of Mankind, if you would 
take this Subject into your own Consideration, and 
convince the hopeful Youth of our Nation, that Licen^ 
tiousness is not n^eedom i or, if such a Paradox will not 
be understood, that a Prq'u^e towards Atheism is not 
hnpartiality. 

/ am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 
T PHILONOUS.' 

No, 235. 

[ADDISON,] Thu«da7, November 29. 

Popularti 

Viaetatem strepllut -— , — Hor. 

THERE is nothing which lies more within the 
Province of a Spectator than Publick Shows and 
Diversions t and as among these there are none which 
can pretend to vie with those Elegant Entertainments 
that are exhibited in our Theatres, I think it particu^ 
lariy hicumbent on me to take Notice of every thing 
that is remarkable in such numerous and reSn^ 
Assemblies. 

h is observed, diat of late Years, there has been a 
certain Person in the Upper Gallery of the Play-'house, 
who when hb is pleased with any thinE; that is acted 
upon the Stage, expetaaes his A^robation by a loud 
tuiock upon me .Benches or the Wainscot, which may 
be heard over -the whole Theatre. This Person is 
commonly known by the Name of the Trunk^aiaker 
in the Upper CaUery. Whether it be, that the Blow 
he gives on these Ocasions resembles that which is 
dten heard in the Shops of such Artizans, or that he 
was sui^>osed to have beeo a real Trunlcniaker, who 

after 
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No. 235. after the ffiiishing of his Day's Work, used to unbend 
TTiursday, his Mind at these Publick Diversions with his Hammer 
171L ' "* ^ Hand, I cannot certaioly teU. There are some, 
I know, who have been fooli^ enough to imagine it 
is a Spirit which haunts the UpperXSillery, and ftotn 
time to lime makes those strange Noises; and the 
rather, because he is observed to be louder ihan 
ordinary every time the Ghost of Hamlet appears. 
Others have reported, that it is a Dumb Man, who has 
chosen this way of uttering himself, when he is trans.' 
ported with any thing he sees or hears. Others will 
tiave it to be the Play'-house Thunderer, that exerts 
himself after this manner in the UpperXJallery, when 
he has nothing to do upon the RooL 

But having made it my business to get the best 
Information I cou'd in a matter of this Moment, I find 
that the Trunk-inaker, as he is commonly called, is a 
large black Man, whom no body knows. He generally 
leans forward on a huge Oaken Plant with great Attention 
to every thing that passes upon the Stage. He is never 
seen to Smile ) but upon hearing any thing that pleases 
him, he takes up tiis Staff with both Hands, aod lays 
it upon the next piece of Timber that stands in his way 
with exceeding Vehemence) After which he composes 
himself in his former Posture, 'till such time as sonxn 
thing new sets him again at Work. 

It has been observed his Blow is so well timed, that 
the most judicious Critick could never except against it 
As soon as any shining Tboi^ht is expressed in the 
Poet, or any uncommon Grace appears in the Actor, 
he smites me Bench or Wainscot. If the Audience 
does not concur with him, he smites a second time i 
and if the Audience is not yet awaked, loolis round him 
with great Wrath, and repeats the Blow a third time, 
which never fails to produce the Clap. He sometimes 
lets the Audience begin the Clap of themselves, and 
at the Conclusion of their Applause rati&es it with a 
single Thwack- 
He is of so great Use to the Play^-house. that it is 
said a former Director of it, upon lus not being able 
to pay his Attendance by reason of Sickness, kept one 
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in Pay to officiate for him 'till such time as he recovered j No. 23S. 
but the Person so employed, tho' he laid about him P""!;^' 
with incredible Violence, did it in such wrong Places, ij?7' '° 
that the Audience soon found out it was not their old 
Friend the Tnmk'inaker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted 
himself with Vigour this Season. He sometimes plies 
at the Opera; ^id upon NicoUm's first Appearance, 
was said to have demolished three Benches in the 
Fury of his Applause. He has broken half a dozen 
Oaken Plants upon Dogget, and seldom goes away from 
a Tragedy of Sbakespear, without leaving the Wainscot 
eztre^ily shattered. 

The Players do not only connive at this his obstrep' 
erous Approbation, but very chearfuUy repair at their 
own Cost whatever Damages he makes. They had once 
a Thought of erecting a kind of Wooden Anvil for his 
use, that should be made of a very sounding Plank, in 
order to reader his Stroaks more deep and mellow i 
but as this might not have been distinguished from the 
Mustek of a Kettle Drum, the Project was laid aside. 

In the mean while I cannot but take notice of the 
great use it is to an Audience, that a Person should 
thus preside over their Heads, like the Director of a 
Consort, in order to awaken their Attention, and beat 
Time to their Applauses. Or to raise my Simile, I 
baxe •ometimes fuicied the Trunk-maker in the Upper 
Gallery to be like VirgU'a Ruler of the Winds, seated 
upon the Top of a Mountain, who, when he struck his 
Sceptre upon the side of it, roused an Hurricane, and 
set the whole Cavern in an Uproar. 

It is cntain the Trunk>inaker has saved many a good 
Play, and broi^ht many a graceful Actor into Keputa.- 
tion, who wot^ not omerwise have been taken notice 
ot It is very ^ible, as the Audience is not a Uttle 
abashed, if they find themselves betrayed into a Qap, 
when their Friend in the Upper-^Gallery does not come 
into it ; so the Actors do not value themselves upon 
the Clap, but regard it as a meer Brututn fulmea, 
c»r empty Noise, when it has not the Sound of the 
Oaken Plant in it I know it has been given out by 

those 
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No. 235. those who are Eaeniics to the Trunk-'maker, (bat be 
TS>ur*jay. has sometimes been briied to be in the Interest ol a 
jj5^ ' bad Poet, or a vicious Haycrj but this is a Surmise, 
which tias no Foundation) his Stroaks are always 
just, and his Admonitions seasonable; he does not 
deal about his Blows at Random, but always hits the 
right Nail upon the Head. The inexpressible Force 
wherewith he lays them on, sufficiently shews the 
Evidence and Strength of his Conviction. His Zeal 
for a good Author is indeed outragious, and breaks 
down every Force and Partition, every Board and Plank, 
tbat stands within the Expression of his Applause. 

As 1 do not care for terminating my Inoughts in 
Barren Speculations, or in Reports of pure Matter of 
Fact, without drawing somettung from them for the 
Advantage of my Countrymen, 1 shall take the Liberty 
to make an humble Proposal, that whenever the 
Trunk'inaker shall depart this Life, or whenever he 
shall have lost ^e Spring of his Ann by Sickness, Old 
Age, Infirmity, or the like, some abl&'bodied Critick 
sli^uld be advanced to this Post, and have a competent 
Salary settled on him for Life, to be furnished with 
Bamboos tor Operas, Crablrec ^ Cudgels for Comedies, 
and Oaken Plants for Tragedy, at the publick Ezpence. 
And to the End that this Place should always be dis.- 
posed of, according to Merit, I would have none cre^ 
ferred to it, who ^s not given convincing Proofs, both 
of a sound Jud|^ent and a strockz Arm, and who 
could not, upon Occasion, either knock down an Ox or 
write a Comment apoa Horace's Art of Poetry. In 
short, I would have him a due Composition of Hercules 
and Apollo, and so rightly qualify'd for this Important 
Office, that the Trunk-maker may not be missed by 
our Posterity. C 



Friday 
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No. 236. No. 236. 

[STEELE] Friday, November 30, ^l*H[, 

Dare jura maritis.—Wor. mt' 

'Mr. SpECTATOE, • 

YOU hare not spoken in so direct a Manner iwon 
the Sufaject of Marriage as that important Case 
deserves. It woi^ not be improper to observe, upon 
the Peculiarity in the Youth of Grtat Britain, of Railt' 
ing and Laughing at that Inslitution; and when they 
fall into it, from a profligate Habit of Mind, being iO'' 
sensible to the Satisfactions in that Way of Life, and 
treatiiu; their Wives with the most barbarous Disrespect, 
Particular Circumstances and Cast of Temper must 
teach a Man the Probability of mighty Uneasinesses in 
that State (for unquestionably some there are whose 
very Dispositions are strangely averse to conjugal 
Friendship) f but no one, I believe, is by his own 
natural Complexion prompted to leaze and torment 
another for no Reason but being nearly allied to him i 
And can there be any thing more base, or serve to 
sink a Man so much below his own distinguishing 
Characteristick (I mean Reason), than returning EvU 
for Good in so open a Manner, as that of treating an 
helpless Creature with Unkindocss, who has had so 
good an Opinion of him as to believe what he said 
relating to one of the greatest Concerns of Life, by 
delivering her Happiness in this World to his Care 
and Protection 7 Must not that Man be abandoned 
even to all manner of Humanity, who can deceive a 
Woman with Appearances of Affection and Kindness, 
for no other End but to torment her with more Ease 
and Authority ? Is any thing more unlike a Gentleman, 
than when his Honour is engaged for the performing 
his Promises, because nothiiu; but that can oblige him 
to it, to become afterwards klse to his Word, and be 
alone the Occasion of Misery to one whose Happiness 
he but lately pretended was dearer to him than his 
own t Ought such a one to be trusted In his common 
Affairs? or treated but as one whose Honesty consisted 
only in his Incapacity of being otherwise 1 

There 
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No. 236, There is one Cause of this Usage no less d>surd 
^''^Y' than commoiL which takes Place among the more 
Nov, 30, unthinking Men; and that is the Desire to appear to 
their Friends free and at Liberty, and without those 
Trammells they have so much ridiculed i To avoid 
this they fly into the other Eztream, and grow Tyrants 
that they may seem Masters. Because an uncontroul' 
able Command of their own Actions is a certain Sign 
of entire Dominion, they won't so much as rectxle 
from the Government even in one Muscle of their 
Faces. A kind Look they believe would be fawning, 
and a civil Answer yielding the Superiority, To this 
must we attribute an Austerity they betray in every 
Action) What but this can put a Man out of Humour 
in his Wife's Company, tho' he is so distinguishii^ly 
pleasant every where else? The Bitterness of his Rei' 
plies and the Severity of his Frowns to the tenderest 
of Wives, clearly demonstrate, that an ill/'grounded Fear 
of being thought too submissive is at the Bottom of 
this, as I am willing to call it, affected Morosenessi 
but if it be such only, put on to convince his Acquaint' 
ance of his entire Dominion, let him take care of the 
Consequence, which will be certain, and worse than 
the present Evil) his seeming Indifference will by 
degrees grow into real Cont^npt, and if it doth not 
wholly alienate the Affections of his Wife for ever 
from him, make both him and her more miserable than 
if it really did so. 

However inconsistent it may appear, to be thought 
a w^elL'bred Person has no small Share in tliis clownish 
Behaviour I A Discourse therefore relating to Good' 
breeding towards a loving and a tender Wife would 
be of great use to this sort of Gentlemen. Could you 
but once convince them, that to be civil at least is not 
beneath the Character d a Gentleman, nor even tender 
Affection, towards one who would make it reciprocal, 
betray any Softness of Effeminacy that the most 
masculine Disposition need be ashamed of; Could you 
satisfie them of the Generosity of voluntary Civility, 
and the Greatness of Soul that is conspicuous in Be.' 
nevolence without immediate Obligations; Could you 
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reconunend to People's Practice the Saying of the No, 236, 
Gentleman quoted in one rf your Speculations, That be ^^' 
thought it incumbent upon bim to make the In- |i°'' ■'"' 
cUnations of a Woman of Merit go along with her 
Duty I Could you, I say, perswade these Men of the 
Beauty and Reasonableness of this sort of Behaviour, 
I have so much Charity for some of them at least, to 
believe you wotild convince them of a thing they are 
only ashamed to allow i Besides, you would recommend 
that State in its truest, and consequently its most agree" 
dale Colours; and the Gentlemen who have for any 
Time been such professed Enemies to it, when Oc" 
casion should serve would return you their TlianlEs 
for assisting their Interest in prevailing over their 
Prejudices, Marriage in general would by this Means 
be a more easie and comfortable Condition! the 
Husband would be no where so well satisfied as in 
his own Parlour, nor the W^ife so pleasant as in the 
Con^iaiiy of her Husband; a Desire of being agreeable 
in the Lover would be increased in the Husband, and 
the Mistress be more amiable by becoming the Wife. 
Brides all which, I am apt to believe we should Uod 
the Race of Men grow wiser as their Progenitors grew 
kinder, and the Affection of the Parents would be 
conspicuous in the Wisdom of their Children j in short, 
Men would in general be much better humoured than 
they are, did not they so frequently exercise the worst 
Turns of their Temper where they ot^t to exert the 
best' 

'Mr, Spectator, 
I am a Woman who left the Admiration of this whole 
Town, to throw my self (by Love of Wealth) into die 
Arms of a FooL when I married him I could have 
had any one of several Men of Sense who languished 
for me; but my Case is just, 1 believed my Superior 
Understanding would form him into a tractable Creature^ 
But aks my Spouse has Cunning and Suspicioa the 
inseparable Companions of little Minds; and every 
Attempt I make to divert, by putting on an agrees 
able Air, a sudden Chearfulness, or kind Behaviour, he 

looks 
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No. 236. looks Upon as the first Acts towards an Insurrection 
Fridavj^ against his undeserved Dominion over mc. Let every 
™^' •»"• one who is still to chuse. and hopes to govern a Fool, 
remember 

TRISnSSA.' 
' Me. Spectator, St Martins, Nov. 25. 

This is to complain of an evil Practice which I think 
very well deserves a Redress, tho' you have not as yet 
taken any Notice of it i If you mention it >nyour Paper, 
it may perhaps have a very good Eficct 'What I mean 
is the Disturbance some People give to others at 
Church, by their Repetition of the Prayers after the 
Minister, and that not only in the Prayers, but also 
the Absolution and the Commandments fare no better, 
which are in a particular Manner die Priest's Office > 
This I have known done in so audible a Manner, that 
sometimes their Voices have been as loud as his. As 
little as you would think it, this is frequently done by 
People seemingly devout This irreligious Iiuidvertency 
is a Thing eztreamly offensive! but I do not recom^ 
mend it 'as a thii^ I give you Liberty to ridicule, but 
h^e it may be amended by the bare Mention. 
Sir, 

Your very bumble Servant, 
T T, S.' 

No, 237, 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, December L 

VIgu carentem magaa pars veri ktcl, — Seaec. in OEdip. 

v-' TT is very reasonable to believe, that part of the 
i. Pleasure which happy Minds shall enjoy in a future 
State, will arise from an enlarged Contemplation of the 
Divine Wisdom in the Government of the World, and 

— a Discovery of the secret and amazing Steps of Provi.* 
dence, from the Beginning to the End of Time, Notliing 
seems to be an Entertainment more adapted to the 
Nature of Man, if we consider that curiosity is one of 
the strongest and most lasting Appetites implanted in 
us, and that Admiration is one of our most pleasing 
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Fassions; and what a perpetual Succession of Enyoy'' No. 237. 
mcnts will be afiorded to both these, in a Scene so large &)»u^. 
and various as shall then be laid open to our View m R^ '' 
the Society of superior Spirits, who will perhaps joyn 
with us in so del^htful a Prospect 

It is not impossible, on the contrary, that part of the 
Punishment of such as are excluded from Bliss may 
consist not only in their being denied this Privilege, 
but in having their Appetites at the same time vastly 
encreased, wimout any Satisfaction afiorded to them. In 
these, the vain Pursuit of Knowledge shall, perhaps, add 
to their Infelicity, and bewilder them in Labyrinths of 
Error, Darkness, Distraction, and Uncertainty of every 
thing but their own Evil State. Miltoa has thus repre' 
sented the fallen Angels reasoning together in a kind 
of Respite from their Torments, a^ creating to them/ 
selves a new Disquiet amidst their very Amusements; 
he could not properly have described the Sports of con.- 
demned Spirite, without that Cast of Horror and Melan/ 
choly he has so judiciously mingled with them. 

Otbert apart talc on a HiU rttir'd, 
la Thougbla more elevate, and reaaon'd bigb 
Of ProTtdencc, Fon/knovledge, Will aad Fate, 
Fixl Fate, Free' will, Fortficnowledge absolute. 
And found no Bad, in wandering Mazes io»t. 

In our present Condition, which is a middle State, 
our Minds are, as it were, chequered with Truth and 
Falshood i and as our Faculties are narrow and cvr 
Views imperfect, it is impossible but our Curiosity must 
meet with man^ Bepulses. The Business of N^mkind 
in this Life bemg rather to act than to know, their 
Portion of fCnowI^e is dealt to them accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the Season of the Inquisitive 
has so long been exercised with Difficulties, In accounl* 
ing for the promiscuous Distribution of Good and Evil 
to the Virtuous and the Wicked in this World. From 
hence come all those Patbetical Complaints of so many 
Tragical Events, which happen to the Wise and the 
Good I and of such surprizing Prosperity, which is often 
the Reward of the Guilty and the Foolish; that Season 
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No, 237. is sometimes puzzled, and at a loss what to ^onouoce 

Satunjay, upon so mysterious a Dispensation, 

|^|5' '' Plato expresses Iiis Abhorrence of some Fables of the 

Poets, which seem to reflect on the Gods as the Authors 
of Injustice! and lays it down as a Principle, that what- 
ever is permitted to befal a ]ust Man, whether Poverty, 
Sickness, or any of those things which seem to be 
Evils, shall eidier in Life or Dea^ cbnduce to bis Good. 
My Reader will observe how agreeable this Maxim is 
to what we find delivered by a greater Authority. 
Seneca has written a Discourse ^rposely on this 
Subject, in which he takes Pains, after the Doctrine of 
the Stoicks, to shew, that Adversity is not in it self an 
Evili and mentions a noble Saying of Demetrius, That 
nothing wou'd be more Unhappy than a Maa who 
bad never known Affliction. He compares Prosperity 
to the Indulgence of a fond Mother to a Child, which 
often proves his Ruin; but the Affection of the Divine 
Being to that of a Wise Father, who would have his 
Sons exercised with Labour, Disappointment and Pain, 
that they may gather Strengtli, and improve their 
Fortitude. On this Occasion the Philosopher rises into 
that celebrated Sentiment, that there is not on Earth 
a Spectacle more worthy for a Creator intent on his 
V ' Works, than a brave Man superior to his Sufferings j 
to which he adds, that it must be a Pleasure to Jupiter 
himself to look down from Heaven, and see Cato amidst 
the Ruins of his Country preserving lus Integrity. 

TWs Thought will appear yet more reasonable, if we 
consider Human Life as a State of Probation, and 
Adversity as the Post of Honour in it, assigned often 
to the best and most select Spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist on here, is, that we 
are not at present in a proper Situation to judge of the 
Counsels by which Providence acts, since but little 
arrives at our Knowledge, and even that little we 
discern imperfectly i or, according to the el^ant Figure 
, in Holy writ, we see hut in part, and as in a Glass 
^ darkly. Since Providence therefore in its OEcoaomy 
regards the whole System of Time and Tfiiogs 
together, we cannot discover the beautiftil Connexions 
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between Incidents whidi lye widely separate in Time. No. 237. 
and by losing so many Links of the Chain, our ^^"f*^' 
Reasonings become broken and imperfect Thus those R^ '■ 
Parts of the Moral World which have not an absolute, 
may yet hare a relative Beauty, in respect of some 
other Parts concealed from us, but open to his Eye 
before whom Past, Present and To come, are set 
together in one Point of Viewi and those Events, the 
Permission of which seems now to accuse his Goody 
ness, may in the Consummation of Things, both 
magnifie his Goodness, and exalt his Wisdom. And 
this is enough to check our Presumption, since it is 
in vain to apply our Measures of Regularity to Matters 
of which we know neither the Antecedents nor the 
Consequents, the Eegioning nor the Eiid> 

I shall relieve my Readers from this abstracted 
Thought, by relating here a Jewish Tradition coQcem^ 
ing Moses, which seems to be a kind of Parable, 
illustrating what I have last mentioned That great 
Prophet, it is said, was called up by a Voice from 
Heaven to the Top of a Mountain; where, in a 
Conference with the Supreme Being, he was permitted 
to propose to him some Questions concerning his 
Administration of the Universe. In the midst of this 
Divine Ccmference he was commanded to look down 
on the Plain below. At the Foot of the Mountain 
there issued out a clear Spring of Water, at which a 
Soldier alighted from his Horse to Drink. He was 
no sooner gone than a little Boy came to the same 
Place, and finding a Purse of Gold which the Soldier 
had dropped, look it up and went away with it 
Immediately after this came an Infirm old Man, weary 
wi^ Age and Travelling, and having quenched his 
Thirst, sat down to rest himself by the side of 
the Spring. The Soldier missing his Purse rettums 
to search for it, and demands it of the old Man, who 
affirms he had not seen it, and appeals to Heaven in 
witness of his Innocence. The Soldier not believing 
bis Protestations, kills him. Moses fell on his Face 
with Horror and Amazement when the Divine Voice 
thus prevented his Expostulation, 'Be not surprised, 
III. R Moses 
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Na 237. Moses, nor ask why the Judge of the whole Earth 
Saturday. )^^ suffered this thing to come to passi the Child is 
^•'' the Occasion that the Blood of the old Man is spilt i 

but know, that the old Man whom thou sawest was 

the Murderer of that Child's Father/ 

Na 238. 

[STEELE.] Monday, December 3. 

Neqaiequam populo bibulat doaaveris aurts, 
Reapue quod noa es. Fersius, Sat. A. 

AMONG all the Diseases of the Mind there is not 
one more epidemical or more peroicious than 
the Love of FTattery. For as where the Juices of the 
Body are wepared to receive a malignant Influence, 
there the Disease rages with most Violence) so, in 
this Distemper of the Mind, where there is ever a 
Propensity and Inclination to suck in the Poison, it 
cannot be but that the whole Order of reasonable 
Action must be overturned i for, like Musick, it 

That a 

First we flatter our selves, and then the Flattery of 
others is sure of Success. It awakens our Self'Love 
within, a Party which is ever ready to revolt from 
our better Judgment, and joyn the Enemy without. 
Hence it is, that the Provision of Favours we so often 
see poured upon the Parasite, are represented to us by 
our Selt-Love i as Justice done to the Man so agreeably, 
reconciles us to our selves- When we are overcome by 
such soft Insinuations and ensnaring Compliances, we 
gladly recompence the Artifices which are made Use 
of to blind our Reason, and which triumph over the 
Weaknesses of our Temper and Inclinations. 

But were every Man perswaded from how mean 
and low a Principle this Passion is derived, there can 
be no Doubt but the Person who should attempt to 
grati^e it, would then be as contemptible as he is now 
successfut 'Tis the Desire of some Quality we are 
not possessed o( or Inclination to be something we 
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are not, wUch are the Causes of our giving our No- 238, 
selves up to that Man ; who bestows upon us the Mou^, 
Characters and Qualities of others, which perhaps suit 17^' ' 
us as ill, and were as little designed for our wearing 
as their Cloaths. Instead of going out of our own 
complecticmal Nature into that of others, 'twere a 
better and more laudable Industry to improve our own, 
and instead of a miserable Copy become a good 
Original; for there is no Temper, no Disposition so 
rude and untractable, but may in its own peculiar 
Cast and Turn be brought to some agreeable Use in 
Conversation, or in the Affairs of Life. A Person of 
a rougher Deportment, and less tied up to the usual 
Ceremonies of Behaviour, will, like Manly in the 
Play, please by the Grace which Nature gives to every 
Action wherein she is complied with) the Brisk and 
Lively will not want their Admirers, and even a 
more Reserved and Melancholy Temper may at some 
Times be agreeable. 

When th«% is not Vanity enough awake in a Man 
to undo him, the Flatterer stirs up that dormant Weal^- 
ness, and inspires him with Merit enot^h to be a 
Coxcomb. But if Flattery be the most sordid Act that 
can be complied with, the Art of Praising justly is as 
commendable ( For 'tis laudable to praise well ; as Poets 
at one and the same Time give Immortality, and receive 
it themselves for a Bewardi Both are pleased, the one 
whilst he receives the Recompence of Merit, the other, 
whilst he shews he knows how to discern it i but above 
all that Man is happy in this Art, who, like a skilful 
Painter, retains the Features and Complection, but 
still softens the Picture into the most agreeable Like 
ness. 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more 
desirable Pleasure, than that of Praise unmixed with 
any Possibility of Flattery, Such was that which 
Germmaicus enjoyed, when, the Night before a Battle, 
desirous of some sincere Mark of the Esteem of his 
Legions for him, he is described by Tacitus list'ning 
in a Disguise to the Discourse of a Soldier, and wrapt 
up in the Fruition of his Glory, whilst widi an unde,- 
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No. 23S. sipinecl SmceHfy they praised his ooble and majestick 
Moodari hi^in, his Affability, his Valour, Conduct, and Success 
R^' ^' in War, How must a Man have his Heart fullblown 
with Joy in such an Article of Glory as this? What 
a Spur and Encouragement still to proceed in those 
Steps which had already brought him to so pure a Taste 
of the greatest of mortal Enjoyments? 

It sometinies happens that even Enemies and envious 
Persons bestow the sincerest Marks of Esteem when 
they least design it Such afford a greater Pleasure, as 
extorted by Merit, and freed from all Suspicion of 
Favour or Flattery. Thus it is with Malvolio, he has 
Wil, Learning, and Discernment, but temper'd with 
an Allay of Envy, Sel£'Love, and Detraction) Malvolio 
turns pale at the Mirth and gjood Humour of the Com,' 
pany, if it center not in his Person; he grows jealous 
and displeased when he ceases to be the only Person 
admii^ and looks upon the Commendations paid to 
another as a Detraction from his Merit and an Attempt 
to lessen the Superiority he affects i but by this very 
Method he bestows such Praise as can never be sus,* 
pected of Flattery. His Uneasiness and Distastes are 
so many sure and certain Signs of another's Title to 
that Glory he desires, and has the Mortificatioo to find 
himself not possessed ot 

A good Name is fitly compared to a precious Oint,' 
ment, and when we are praised with Skill and Decency, 
'tis indeed the most agreeable Perfume; but if too 
strongly admitted into a Brain of a less vigorous and 
happy Texture, 'twill like too strong an Odour over.- 
come the Senses, and prove pernicious to those Nerves 
'twas intended to refresh. A generous Mind is of all 
others the most sensible of Praise and Dispraise; and 
a noble Spirit is as much invigorated with its due 
Proportion of Honour and Applause, as 'tis depressed 
by N^lect and Contempt) But 'tis only Persons far 
above the common l.evel who are thus affected with 
either of these Extreams; as in a Thermometer 'tis 
only the purest and most sublimated Spirit, that is either 
contracted or delated by the Benignity or Inclemency 
of the Season. 

*Mr. 
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'Mr. Sfectatob, Na238. 

The TraoslatioQs which you have lately given us Og^ 3 ^' 
from the Greek in some of your last Papers, have 1711, 
been the Occasion of my looking into some of those 
Authors ! among whom 1 chanced on a Collection of 
Letters wUch pass under the Name of Aristxnetus. 
Of all the Remains of Antiquity I believe there can 
be nothing produced of an Air so gallant and polite; 
each Letter contains a little Novel or Adventure, which 
is told with all the Beauties of Language, and heightened 
with a Luxuriance of Wit There are several i3 them 
translated, but with such wide Deviations from the 
Original, and in a Stile so far differing from the 
AuOiors, that the Translator seems rather to have taken 
Hints for the expressing his own Sense and Thoughts, 
than to have cndeavoiL^ to render those of Arisi' 
txaetus. In the following Translation I have kept as 
near the Meaning of the Greek as I could, and have 
only added a few Words to make the Sentences in 
English fit together a little better than they would 
otherwise have done. The Story seems to be taken 
from that of Pigtnaiioa and the Statue in Ovidf Some 
of the Thoughts are of the same Turn, and the Whole 
is written in a kind of Poetical Prose. 

"Philopinax to Cbromatica, 

Never was Man more overcome with so fantastical 
a Passion as mine. I have painted a beautiful Woman, 
and am despairing, dymg for the Picture. My own 
Skill has undone mei 'tis not the Dart of Venus, but 
my own Pencil has thus wounded me. Ah me I with 
what Anxiety am I necessitated to adore my own Idol ? 
How miserable am I, whilst every one must as much 
pity the Painter as he praises the Picture, and own 
my Torment more than equal to my Art But why 
do I thus complain 1 have there not been more un" 
happy and unnatural Passions than mine 7 Yes, I have 
seen the Representations of Phaedra, Narcissus, and 
Pasiphae, Phasdra was unhappy in her Love; that 
of Pasiphae was monstrous; and whilst the other 
cai^ht at his beloved Likeness, he destroyed the watry 
Image, 
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Na 238, Image, which ever eluded his Embraces i The Foun' 
JlJ^'^^y- tain fepresented Narcissus to himself, and the Picture 
both that and him, thirsting after his adored Im^e. 
But I am yet less unha^y, I enjoy her Presence 
continually, and if I touch her I destroy not the 
beauteous Form, but she loolra pleas'd, and a sweet 
Smile sits in the charming Space which divides her 
lips. One would swear mat Voice and Speech were 
issuiae out, and that one's Ears felt the melodious 
SoundT How often have I, deceived by a Lover's 
Credulity, hearkened if she had not something to 
whisper me J and when frustrated of my Hopes, how 
often have I taken my Revenge in Kisses from her 
Cheeks and Eyes, and softly wooed her to my Embrace 1 
whilst she (as to me it seemed) only with-held her 
Tongue, the more to eoflame me. But, Madman that 
I am, shall I be thus taken with the Kepresentation 
only of a beauteous Face and flowing Hair, and thus 
waste my self and melt to Tears for a Shadow? Ah 
sure 'tis something more, 'tis a Reality! for see her 
Beauties shine out with new Lustre, amd she seems to 
iq>braid me with such unkind R^^aches. O may 
I have a living Mistress of this Form, that when I 
shall compare the Work of Nature and that of Art, 
I may be still at a Loss wliich to chuse, and be long 
perplex'd with the pleasing Uncertainty."' T 

No, 239. 

[ADDISON,] Tuesday. December 4. 
Bella, borrida bellal—Virg. 

I HAVE sometimes amused my self with considering 
the several Methods of managing a Debate, which 
have obtained in the World. 

The first Races of Mankind used to dispute, as our 
ordinary People do now'-a^ys, in a kind of wild Logick, 
uncultivated by Rules of ArL 

Socrates introduced a Catechetical Method of Arguing. 
He would ask his Adversary Question upon Question, 
till he had convinced him out of liis own Mouth that 
his Opinions were wrong. This way of debating drives 
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an EDemy up into a Corner, seizes all the Passes thmugh No. 239. 
which he can make an Escape, and forces him to I'***4'T' 
surf ender at Discretion, ^ ^ 

Aristotle changed this Method of Attack, and invented 
a great variety ol little Weapons, called SyUogisms. As 
in the Socratic way of Dispute you agree to every thing 
which your Opponent advances, ia ttie AristoteUc you 
are still denying and contradicting some part or omer 
ol what he says. Socrates conquers you by Strat^em, 
Aristotle by Force i The one takes the Town by &ipp, 
the other Sword in Hand, 

The Universities of Europe, for many Years, carried 
on their Debates by Syllogism, insomuch that we see 
the Knowledge of several Centuries laid out into Object 
tions and Answers, and all the good Sense of the Age cut 
and minced into almost an In&iitude of Distinctions. 

When our Universities found that there was no End 
of wrangling this way, they invented a kind of Argu,- 
ment, which is not reducible to any Mood or Figure in 
Aristotle. It was called the Argumentum BasUinum 
(others write it BaciUaum or BacuUaum) which is 
pretty well expressed in our English Word Club'Law, 
When they were not able to confute their Antagonist, 
they knock'd him down. It was their Method in these 
Polemical Debates first to discharge their Syllogisms, 
and afterwards to betake themselves to their Clu^, till 
such time as they had one way or other confounded 
tiieir Gainsayers. There is in Oxford a narrow T>dM, 
(to make use of a Military Term) where the Partisans 
used to Encounter, for which Reason it still retains the 
Name of Logic Laae, I have heard an old Gentleman, 
a Physician, make his Boasts^ that when he was a 
youM Fellow he marched several times at the Head 
of a Troop of Scotists, and Cudgell'd a Body of Saiig' 
lesians half the length of High'Street; till they had 
dispersed themselves for Shelter into their respective 
Garrisons. 

This Humour, I find, went very far in Erasmuses 
Time. For that Author tells us, That upon the Revival 
of Greek Letters, most of the Universities in Europe 
were divided into Greeks and Trojans. The latter 
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No. 239. were those who bore a mortal Eomity to the Lai^uage 
Tuesday, of the Grecians, insomuch that if they met with any 
}g^ '*' who understood it, they did not fail to treat him as a 
Foe. Erasmus himself had, it seems, the Misfortune 
to fall into the Hands of a Party of Trojans, who laid 
him on with so many Blows and Buffets, that he never 
fo«ot their Hostilities to his dying Day. 

There is a way of managing an Argument not much 
unlike the former, which Is made use of by States and 
Communities, when they draw up a hundred thousand 
Disputants on each side, and convince one another by 
dint of Sword. A certain grand Monarch was so sensible 
of his Strength in this way of Keasoning, that he writ 
upon his great Guos—Rath ultima Regum, The Logick 
of Kings. But God be thanked he is now pretty well 
baffled at his own Weapons. When one has to do with 
a Philosopher of this kind, one should remember the 
old Gentleman's Saying who had been engaged in an 
Argument with one of the Roman Emperors. Upon his 
Friend's telling him, That he wonder'd he would give 
up the Ouestion, wlien he had visibly the better of the 
Dispute, / am never ashamed, says he, to be Confuted 
by one who is Master of Fifty Legions. 

I shall but just mention anotfier kind of Reasoning, 
which may be called Arguing by Poll; and another 
which is ra equal force, in which Wagers are made use 
of as Arguments, according to the celebrated Line in 
Hudibras. 

But the most notable way of managing a Controversie 
is that which we may call Arguing by Torture, This 
is a Method of Reasoning which has been made use of 
with the poor Refugees, and which was so fashionable 
in our Country during the Reign of Oueen Mary, that 
in a Passage of an Author quoted by Monsieur Bayle, 
it is said, me Price of Wood was raised in England, by 
reason of the Executions that were made in Smitbfield, 
These Disputants convince their Adversaries with a 
Sorites commonly called a Pile of Faggots. The Rack 
is also a kind of Syllogism which has been used with 
good Effect, and has made multitudes of Converts. Men 
were formerly disputed out of their Doubts, reconciled 
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to Truth by Force of Reason, and won over to Opinions No. 239. 
by the Candour, Sense and Ingenuity of those who had 7****^' 
the Eight on their Side ; but this method of Conviction Ej5' ^ 
operatnl too slowly. Pain was found to be much more 
^ilightning than Reason. Every Scruple was looked 
jipon as Obstinacy, and not to be removed but J^ several 
engines invented for that purpose. In a word, the 
Application of ^JPhips, Kacks, Gibbets, Gallies, Dungeons, 
Fire and Faggot, in a Dispute, may be looked upon as 
Poj^sh Refinements upon the old Heathen Logick. 

There is another way of Reasoning which seldom foils, 
tho' it be of a quite different Nature to that I have last 
mentioned. I mean convincing a Man by ready Mony, 
or, as it is ordinarily called, Bribing a Man to an Opinion. 
This Method has often proved successful, when all the 
others have been made use of to no piu^se. A Man 
who is furnished with Arguments trom the Mint, will 
convince his Antagonist much sooner than one who / 
draws them from Reason and Philosoi^y. Gold is a ^ 
wonderful Clearer of the Understanding! It dissipates 
every Doubt and Scruple in an Instant i Accommodates 
it self to the meanest Capacities; Silences the Loud and 
Clamorous, and brings over the most Obstinate and 
Infle»ble. Philip of Macedon was a Man of most 
Invincible Reason this way. He refuted by it all the 
Wisdom of Atbeas, confounded their Statesmen, struck 
their Orators Dumb, and at length argued them out of 
all their Liberties. 

Having here touched upon the several Methods of 
Disputing, as they have prevailed in different Aces of 
the World, I shall very suddenly give my Reader an 
Account of the whole Art of CaviUing ; which shall be 
a full and satisfactory Answer to all such Papers and 
Pamphlets as have yet appeared against die Spectator. 

C 



Wednesday 
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No. 24a Na 240. 

Vedflw [STEELE.] Wednesday, December 5. 

Dec. 5, Aliter not fit, Arile, i'ter.— Mart. 

ITU. •jjjp^ Spectator, 

I AM of one of the most gentile Trades in the Gty, 
and undei'stand thus much of liberal Education, as 
to have an ardent Ambition of being useful to Man/ 
kind, and to think That the chief End of Being as to 
this Life. I had these good Impressions given me from 
the handsome Behaviour of a learned, generous, and 
wealthy Man towards me when I first began the 
W^orld. Some Dissatisfactions between me and my 
Parents made me enter into it with less Relish of 
Business than I ought, and to turn (^ tlus Uneasiness 
I gave my self to criminal Pleasures, some Excesses, 
and a general loose Conduct I know not what the 
excellent Man abovcmentioned saw in me, but he 
descended from the Superiority of his Wisdom and 
Merit, to throw himself frequently into my Company) 
This made me soon hope that I had something in 
me worth cultivating; and his Conversation made me 
sensible of Satisfactions in a regular Way, which I had 
never before imagined. When he was grown familiar 
with me, he opened himself like a good Angel, and 
told me, he had long laboured to ripen me into a 
Preparation to receive his Friendship and Advice, both 
which I should daily command, and the Use of any 
Part of his Fortune, to apply the Measures he should 
propose to me, for the unprovement of my own. I 
assure you I cannot recollect the Goodness and Con/ 
fusion of the good Man when he spoke to this Purpose 
to me without meItio« into Tears; but in a Word, Sir, 
I must hasten to tell you, that my Heart bums with 
Gratitude towards him, and he is so happy a Man that 
it can never be in my Power to return him his 
Favours in Kind, but I am sure I have made him the 
most agreeable Satis^ction I could possibly, in beiog 
ready to serve others to my utmost Ability, as ^ as 
is consistent with the Prudence he prescribes to me. 
Dear Mr- Spectatoe, I do not owe to him only the Good/ 

will 
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will and Esteem of my own Relations (who are People No, 24a 
of Distinction) the present Ease and Plenty of my Wedne*' 
Circumstances, but also the Government of my Pa*" i'^' ^ 
sions, and Regulation of my Desires, I doubt not, Sir, {7^ ' 
hut in your hnagination such Virtues as these ot my 
worthy Friend, b«ir as great a Figure, as Actions which 
are more glittering in the common Estimation, \niat 
I would ^ of you is, to give us a whole Spectator 
upon Heroick Virtue in common Life, which may incite 
Men to the same generous Inclinations, as have by this 
admirable Person been shewn to, and rais'd 'm, 
Sir, 
Your most humble Servant! 
'Mr. Spectator, 
I am a Country Gentleman, of a good plentiful EsUte, 
and live as the rest of my Neighbours with great 
Hospitality. I have been ever reckaaed among the 
Ladies the best Company in the World, and have 
Access as a sort of Favourite, I never came in publick, 
but I saluted them tho' in great Assemblies all around, 
where it was seen haw genteely I avoided hampering 
my Spurs in their Petticoats, while 1 moved amongst 
them I and on the other Side, how prettily they curtsied 
and received me, standing in proper kows, and ad^ 
vancing as fast as they saw their Elders or their 
Betters dispatched by me. But so it is, Mr. Spectatcs!, 
that all our good Breeding is of late lost by the unhappy 
Arrival of a Courtier, or TownrGentleman, who came 
lately among usi This Person where^ever he came 
into a Room, made a profound Bow and fell back, dien 
recovered with a soft Air and made a Bow to the next, 
and so to one or two more, and then took the Gross 
of the Room, by passing by them in a continued Bow 
till he arrived at the Person he thought proper par- 
ticularly to entertain. This be did with so good a 
Grace and Assurance, that it is taken for the present 
Fadiioni and there is no young Gentlewoman within 
several Miles of this Place has been kissed ever since 
his first Appearance among us, We Country Gentle/ 
men cannot begin again and learn these fine and 
reserved 
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No. 240. reserved Airs ; and our Conversation is at a Stand, till 
Wedaes/' wc have your Judgment for or against Kissing, by 
lAc' 5 ^^7 of Civility or Salutation, which is impatiently 
ITU,' ' expected by your Friends of both Sexes, but by none 
so much as 

Your bumble Servant, 

RusnOC SpHGHTLY.' 

'Mr. Spectator, Decemb. 3, 171L 

I was the other Ni^t at Pbilaster, where I expected 
to hear your famous TnmlMnaker, but was unhappily 
disappointed of his ConuKuty; and saw another Person 
who had the lilie Ambition to distinguish himself in 
a noisie Manner, partly by Vociferation or talking loud, 
and partly by his bodily Agility. This was a very 
lusty Fellow but withal a sort of Beau, who getting 
into one of the Side/Boxes on the Stage before the 
Curtain drew, was disposed to shew the whole Audience 
his Activity by leaping over the Spikes i he passed from 
thence to one of the ent'ring Doors, where he took 
Snuff with a tolerable good Gracci display'd his fine 
Cloaths, made two or three feint Passes at the Curtain 
with his Cane, then faced about and appcar'd at the 
other Doori Here he affected to survey the whole 
House, bow'd and smil'd at Random, and then shew'd 
his Teeth (which were some of them indeed very 
white) I After this he retir'd behind the Ctu-tain, and 
obliged us with several Views of his Person from 
every Opening 

During the Time of Acting he appear'd h^uently in 
the Prince's Apartment, made one at the Hunting'' 
Match, and was very forward in the Rebellion, If 
there were no Injunctions to the contrary, yet this 
Practice most be confess'd to diminish the Pleasure of 
the Audience, and for that Reason presumptuous and 
unwarrantable I But since her Mafesty's late Command 
has made it criminal, you have Authority to take 
notice of it 

Sir, 

Your butnble Servant, 
T Charles Easy.' 

Thursday 
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No, 24L No. 241, 

[ADDISON.] Thursday. December 6. Thuwdair, 

Dec 6, 

— Semperque rchnqui 1711, 

Sola aibi, temper hagam iacomitaU riJefur 

Ire Ttatn Virg, 

'Mr, SpECTATOB, 

THOUGH you have considered virtuous Love in 
most of its Distresses, I do not remember that 
you have given us any Dissertation i^on the Absence 
of Lovers, or laid down any Methods how they should 
support themselves under those long Separations which 
they are sometimes forced to undergo. I am at present 
in this uijiappy Circumstance, ^ving parted with 
the best of Husbands, who is abroad in the Service of 
Ills Country, and may not possibly return for some 
Years. His warm and generous Affection while we 
were together, with the Tenderness which he expressed 
to me at parting, made his Absence almost insupport' 
able, I tliitik of him every Moment of the Day, and 
meet him every Ni^t in my Dreams, Every tliiiMj 
I see puts me in mind of him, I apply my self with 
more tlian ordinary Diligence to the Care of his Family 
and his Estate; but this, instead of relieving me, gives 
me but so many Occasions of wishing for his Return. 
I frequent tlie Rooms where I used to converse with 
him, and not meeting him tfiere, sit down in his Chair 
and ^ a weeping. I love to read the Books he de,- 
lighted in, and to converse vrith the Persons whom 
he esteem'd, \ visit his Picture an hundred times a 
Day, and ^ace my self over against it whole Hours 
together. I pass a great Part of my Time in the ^Falks 
where I used to lean iq>on his Arm, and recollect in 
my Mind the Discourses which fiave there passed 
between usi I look over the several Prospects and 
Points of View which we used to survey tc^ether, 
fix lay Eye upon the Objects which he has made me 
take Notice of, and call to mind a thousand agreeable 
Remarks which he has made on those Occasions, I 
write to him by every Conveyance, and, contrary to 
other People, am always in good Humour when an 

East 
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No. 24L East W^iod blows, because it seldom fails of bringing 

^wsaay-me a Letter from him. Let me intreat you, Sir, to 

1711,' ' S>^ ^^ Y°ur Advice upon this Occasion, and to let 

me know how I may relieve my self in this my 

Widowhood. 

/ am, Sir, 

Your most bumble Servant, 

ASTERIA/ 

Absence is what the Poets call Death in Love, and 
has given Occasion to abundance of beautiful Com<' 
daints in those Authors, who have treated of this 
Passion in Verse. Ovid's Epistles are full of them. 
Otways Moaimia talks very tenderly upon this 
Subject 

It was not Mad 

To leave me, like a Turtle, here aloae, 
To droop and mourn the Absence of my Mate. 
When thou art from me every Place is desart/ 
And I metbinks am savage and /orlam. 
Thy Presence only 'tis can make me blessed, 
Heal my unquiet Mind, and tune my SotiL 

The Consolations of Lovers on these Occasions are 
very extraordinary. Besides those mentioned by Asferia, 
there are many other Motives of Comfort, which are 
made use of by absent Lovers, 

I remember in one of Sctsderya Romances, a couple 
of honourable Lovers agreed at their Parting to set 
aside one half Hour in the Day to think of each other 
durii^ a tedious Absence. The Romance tells us, that 
they Troth of them punctually observed the time t^is 
agreed upon ; and that whatever Company or Business 
they were engaged in, they left it abruptly as soon as 
the Clock warned thctn to retire. The Romance further 
adds. That the Lovers expected the Return of this stated 
Hour with as much Ii:^>atience, as If it had been a 
real Assignation, and enjoy'd an imaginary Hamnness, 
almost as pleasing to them as what they would have 
found ^om a real Meeting. It was an inexpressible 
Satisfaction to these divid^ Lovers to be assured that 
each was at the same time employed in the same kind 

of 
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of ContemplatioQ, and makiiig equal Returns ol Tender" No. 24L 
ness and Affection- S^fi*^' 

tf I may be allowed to mention a more Serious Ex" SjP °' 
pedient for the alleviatine of Absence, I shall take 
Notice of one whicti I have known two Persons practise, 
who joined Reli^on to that Elegance of Sentiments 
with which the Passion of Lore generally inspires its 
Votaries. This was, at the Return of such an Hour to 
offer up a certain Prayer for each other, which they 
tiad agreed upon before their Parting. The Husband, 
who IS a Man that makes a Figure in the polite World, 
as well as in his own Family, has often told me that 
he could not have supported an Absence of three Years 
without this Expedient. 

Sfrada in one of his Prolusions gives an Account 
of a chimerical Correspondence between two Frieods, 
by the Help of a certain Loadstone, which had such 
Vcrtue in it. that if it touched two several Needles, 
when one of the Needles so touched begun to move, 
the other, tho' at never so great a Distance, moved at 
die same Time, and in the same Manner, He telte us. 
That the two Friends, being each of them possessed of 
one of these Needles, made a kind of a Dial/plate, in' 
scribing it with the four and twenty Letters, in the 
same manner as the Hours of the Day are marked 
upon the ordinary Dial/plate. They then Ex'd one of 
the Needles on each of these Plates in such a manner 
that it could move round without Impediment, so as to 
touch any of the four and twenty Letters. Upon their 
separating &om one another into distant Countries, they 
^reed to withdraw themselves punctually into their 
Qosets at a certain Hour of the Day, and to converse 
with one another by Means of this their Invention- 
Accordingly when they were some hundred Miles 
asunder, each of them shut himself up in his Closet 
at the Time appointed, and immediately cast bis Eye 
upon his Diali^late, If he bad a mind to write any 
thing to his Friend, he direct^ his Needle to every 
Letter that formed the Words which he had Occasion 
for, malting a little Pause at the End of every Word or 
Sentence to avoid Confusion. The Biend, in the mean 

while 
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No. 24L while, saw his own Sympathetick Needle mormg of 

Thursday, itself to every Letter which that of his Correspondent 

jpjf ' pointed at B^r this Means they talked together across 

a whole Continent, and conveyed their Thoi^ts to 

one another in an Instant over Cities or Mountains, 

Seas or Desarts. 

K Monsieur Scudery, or any other Writer of Romance, 
had introduced a Necromancer, who is generally in 
the Train of a Koight'Errant, making a Present to two 
Lovers of a Couple of these abovc'.inentioa&J Needles, 
the Reader would not have been a little pleased to have 
seen them corresponding with one another, when diey 
were guarded by Spies and Watches, or separated by 
Castles and Advenlures< 

In the mean while, if ever this Invention should be 
revived or put in Practice, I would propose that upon 
the Lover's DiaL-plate there should be written not only 
the four and twenty Letters, but several entire Words 
' which have always a Place in passionate Epistles, as 
■/ Flames, Darts, Die, Languish, Absence, Cupid, Heart, 
Eyes, Haag, Drawn, and the like. This would very 
much abridge the Lover's Pains in this way of writing 
a Letter, as it would enable him to express the most 
useful and significant "Wotis with a single Touch of 
the Needle. C 

No. 242, 

[STEELE.] Friday, December 7. 

Crtditur, tx mtdio quia ret arcasit, habere 



'Mr. Spectator, 

YOUR Speculations do not so generally ^evail over 
Men's Manners as I could wish, A former Paper 
of yours, concerning the Misbehaviour of People, who 
are necessarily in each other's Company in travel.' 
ling, ought to have been a lasting A^onition against 
Transgressions of that kind) But I had the Fate of 
your Quaker, in meetii^ with a rude Fellow in a 
Stage^Coach, who entertain'd two or three Women of 
us (for there was no Man besides himself) widi 
Language 
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Language as indeceot as ever was heanj upon the No. 242. 
Water, The impertinent Observations wtuch ^^^j'l' 
Coxcomb made upon our Shame and Confusion, were ^^ '' 
such, that it is an unspeakable Grief to reflect upon 



them. As much as you have declaimed against 
E>uelling, I hope you will do us the Justice to declare, 
that if the Brute has Courage enough to send to the 



Place where he saw us all alight together to get rid 
of him, there is not one of us but has a Lover who 
shall avenge the InsulL It would certainly be worth 
your Consideration, to look Lato the frequent Mis^ 
fortunes of this kind, to which the Modest and Innocent 
are ezpos'd, by the licentious Behaviour of such, as are 
as much Stnmgers to good Breeding as to Virtue. 
Could we avoid hearing what we do not approve, as 
easily as we can seeing what is disa^eeable, there 
were some Consolation; but since, in a Box at a Play, 
in an Assembly of Ladies, or even in a Pew at Church, 
it is in the Power of a gross Coxcomb to utter what a 
Woman cannot avoid hearing, how miserable is her 
Condition who comes within the Power of such Inv 
pertinents 1 and how necessary is it to repeal Invectives 
against such a Behaviour t If the Licentious had not 
utterly forgot what it is to be modest, they would know, 
that tafendcd Modesty labours under one of the greatest 
Sufferings to which human Life can be exposed. If 
one of these Brutes could reflect thus much though 
they want Shame, they would be moved, by their Pity, 
to abhor an impudent Behaviour in the Presence of 
the Chaste and Innocent If you will oblige us with 
a Spectator on this Subject, and procure it to be pasted 
against every Stag&0>ach in Great-Britain as the Law 
a the Journey, you will highly oblige the whole Ser, 
for which you have professed so great an Esteem \ and, 
'niliu-, the two Ladies, my late Fellow.'Sufterers, 

Sir, 

Your most Humble Servant, 

Rebecca Ridioghood.' 
'Mr. 
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'JMr. Spectator, 

The Matter which I am now goiag to send you is 
aa unhappy Story in low Life, and will reconuneod 
it self, so that you must excuse the Manner of ex" 
pressing it A poor idle drunken Weaver in Spittle- 
Fields has a faithful laborious \7ife, who by her 
Frugality and Industry bad laid by her as much Money 
as purchased her a Ticket in the present Lottery. She 
had hid this very privately in the Bottom of a Trunk, 
and had given her Number to a Friend and Confident, 
who had promis'd to keep the Secret, and bring her 
News of die Success. The poor Adventurer was one 
Day gone abroad, when her careless Husband, sus^ 
pectii^ she had saved some Money, searches every 
Corner, till at length he finds this same Ticket) which 
he immediately carries abroad, sells, and squanders 
away the Money, without the Wife's suspecting any 
thing of the Matter. A Day or two after this, ihis 
Friend, who was a Woman, comes, and brings the 
Wife Word that she had a Benefit of Eve hundred 
Pounds. The poor Creature overjoy'd, flies up Stairs 
to her Htisband, who was then at work, and desires 
him to leave his Loom for that Evening, and come 
and drink with a friend of his and hers oelow. The' 
Man received this chearful Invitation, as bad Husbands- 
sometimes do; and after a cross Word or two told her 
he wou'dn't come. His Wife with Tenderness renewed 
her Importunity, and at length said to him, My Love I 
I have within these few Months, unknown to you, 
scrap'd together as much Money as has bought us 
a Ticket in the Lottery, and now here is Mrs, Quick 
come to tell me, that 'tis come up this Morning a five 
hundred Pound Prize. The Husband replies inune-' 
diately, You lie you Slut, you have no Ticket, for I 
have sold it. The poor Woman upon this faints away 
in a Fit, recovers, and is now run distracted. As she 
had no Design to de&aud her Husband, but was willing 
only to participate in his good Fortune, every one 
pities her, but thinks her Husband's Punishment but 
just. This, Sir, is Matter of Fact, and would, if the- 
Persons 
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Persons and Circumstances were greater, in a well No. 242 
wrought Play be call'd BeautiM Distress. I have only tf^X' 
sketcb'd it out with Chalk, and know a good Hand ^■^' ' 
can make a Moving''Picture with worse Materials. 

Sir, £c' 

'Mr. SpECTATOE, 

I am what the World calls a warm Fellow, and by 
good Success in Trade I have raised my self to a 
Capacity of making some Figure in the ^('orld; but no 
Matter for thatt T have now under my Guardianship 
a Cottle of Neices, who will certainly make me run 
madi which yoo will not wonder at when I tell you 
they are female Virtuosos, and during the three Years 
and a half that I have tiad them under my Care, they 
never in the least inclined their Thoughts towards 
any one s^^glc Part of the Character of a notable 
W^omao. Wmlst they should have been considering 
the proper Ingredients for a Sack^Posseti you should 
hear a Dispute concerning the Magnetical Virtue of 
the Loadstone, or perhaps 3ie Pressure of the Atmos." 
pherei Their language is peculiar to themselves, and 
they scorn to express themselves on the meanest 
Trifle, with Words that are not of a Latia Derivation, 
But this were supportable still, would they suffer me to 
enjoy an uninterrupted Ignorance ; but, unless I fall in 
with their abstracted Ideas of Thin^ (as they call them) 
I must not expect to smoak one Pipe in quiet. In a 
late Fit of the Gout I complained of the Pain of that 
Distemper, when my Neice Kitty b^ged leave to 
assure me, that whatever I might think, several great 
Philosophers, both Ancient and Modem, were of 
Opinion, that both Pleasure and Pain were imaginary 
Distinctions; and that there was no such thW as 
either in rerutn Naturk. I liave often heard them 
affirm that the Fire was not hot; and one Day when 
I, with tlie Authority of an old Fellow, desired one of 
them to put my Blue Cloak on my Knees, she answered, 
Sir, I will reach the Cloak ; but, take notice, I do not do 
it as allowing your Description, far it might as well 
be called YeUow as Bkie; for Colour is oottiing liut 

the 
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No. 242. the various In&actioos of the Rays of the Sun. Miss 
^ ^^' Molly toU me one Day, That to say Snow is white, 
ITjJ;' ' is allowing a vulgar Error j for as it contains a great 
Quantity of Nitrous Particles, it may more seasonably 
be suppssed to be Black, la short, the young Husseys 
would perswade me, that to believe one's Eyes, is a sure 
way to be deceived j and have often advised me, by 
no meansi to trust any Thing so Mlible as my Senses. 
What I have to b^ of you now, is, to turn one Specular 
tion to the due Regulation of Female Literature, so 
iat at least, as to make it consistent with the Quiet of 
such, whose Fate it is to be liable to its Insults ; and to 
tell us the difference between a Gentleman that should 
make Cheescakes, and raise Paste, and a Lady that 
reads LqcU, and understands the Mathematichs. In 
which you will extremely oblige 

Your hearty Friend aod Humble Servaat, 
T Abraham Thrifty/ 

No, 243, 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, December 8. 

Formam quiJem ipsam, Marce fill, £ tanquam heitm boacati 

rides I quae ai ocuUs cernereiur, tnirabilea acaorea (u( ail 

Plato) ezcitaret sapieufiae.— TuU. Offic, 

I DO not remember to have read any Discourse written 
eipresly upon the Beauty and Loveliness of Virtue, 
without considering it as a Duty, and as the Means of 
making us happy both now and hereafter, I design 
therefore this Speculation as an Essay upon that Subject, 
in which 1 shall consider Virtue no further than as it 
is in it self of an amiable Nature, after having premised 
that I understand by the word Virtue such a general 
Notion as is af^ed to it by the Writers of ^rality, 
and whidh by Devout Men generally goes under the 
Name of Religion, and by Men of the world under the 
Name of Honour. 

Hypocrisie it self does great Honour, or rather Justice, 
to Religion, and tacitly acknowledges it to be an Ornament 
to Human Nature, The Hypocrite would not be at so 
much Pains to put on the Appearance of Virtue, if he 

did 
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did not know it was the most proper and effectual MeansTIo. 243. 
to min the Love and Esteem of Mankind- Sauwday, 

we learn from Hierocles it was a common Saying R^ °' 
among the Heathens, that the Wise Man hates no Body, 
but only loTcs the Virtuous. 

TuUy has a Tery beautiful Gradation of Thoughts, to 
shew how amiable Virtue is. We love a Virtuous Man, 
says he, who lives in the remotest Parts of the Earth, 
tho' we arc altogether out of the reach of fiis Virtue, 
and can receive &om it no manner of Benefit ; nay, one 
who died several Ages ago, raises a secret Fondness 
and Benevolence for him in our Minds, when we read 
his Story ( Nay, what is still more, one who has been 
the Enemy of our Country, provided his Wars were 
regulated by Justice and Humanity, as in the Instance 
of Pyrrhus, whom TuUy mentions on this Occasion in 
ot^osition to Hannibal. Such is the natural Beauty and 
Loveliness of Virtue. 

Stoicism, which was the Pedantry of Virtue, ascribes 
all good OuaMcations of what kind soever to the Virtuous 
Man, Accordingly Cato, in the Character TuUy has left 
of him, carried K^tters so far, that he would not allow 
any one but a Virtuous Man to be handsom. This 
indeed looks more like a Philosophical Sant, than the 
real Opinion of a Wise Mam Yet this was what Cato 
very seriously maintained. In short, the Stoicks thought 
they cou'd not sufficiently represent the Excellence of 
Virtue, if they did not comprehend in the Notion of it 
all possible Perfection ; and therefore did not only suppose, 
that it was transcendently Beautiful in it self, but that 
it made the very Body amiable, and banished every kind 
of Deformity from the Person in whom it resided. 

It is a common Observation, that the most abandoned 
to all Sense of Goodness are apt to wish those who are 
related to them of a different Character; and it is very 
observable, that none are more struck with the Charms 
of Virtue in the fair Sex, than those who by their very 
Admiration of it are carried to a Desire of ruining it 

A virtuous Mind in a fair Body is indeed a fine Picture 
in a good Light, and therefore it is no wonder that it 
makes the beautiful Sex all over Charms. 

As 
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No. 243, As Virtue in general is of an amiable and lovely 

Saturday, Nature, there are some particular kinds of it which are 

1^' °' more so than others, and these are such as dispose us 

to do Good to Mankind. Temperance and Abstinence, 

, Faith and Devotion, are in themselves perhaps as laudable 

y as any other Virtues i but those which make a Man 

popular and beloved arc Justice, Charity, Munificence, and 

in short all the good Qualities that render us beneficial 

to each other, Mr which Reason even an extravagant 

Man, who has nothing else to recommend him but a 

^e Generosity, is onen more beloved and esteemed 

than a Person of a much more fini^ed Character, who 

is defective in this Pai^cular. 

The two great Ornaments of Virtue, which shew her 
in the most advantageous Views, and make her altogether 
lovely, are Cbearhilness and Good'nature. These gener" 
ally go together, as a Man cannot be agreeable to others 
who is not easie within himself. They are both very 
requisite in a Virtuous Mind, to keep out Melancholy 
from the many serious Thoughts it is engaged in, and 
to binder its natural Hatred of Vice from sowering into 
Severity and Censoriousness. 

If Virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we tliink 
of those who can look upon it with an Eye of Hatred 
and Illi-Will, or can suffer their Aversion for a Party 
to blot out all the Merit of the Person who is engaged 
in it A Man must be excessively stupid, as well as 
uncharitable, who believes that there is no Virtue but 
on his own Side, and that there are not Men as honest 
as himself who may differ from h^m in political Principles. 
Men may oppose one another in some Particulars, but 
ought not to carry their Hatred lo those Qualities which 
^ are of so amiable a Nature In themselves, and have 
nothing to do with the Points in dispute. Men of Virtue, 
though of different Interests, oixght to consider themselves 
as more nearly united with one another, than with the 
vicious Part of Mankind, who embark with them in 
the same civil Concerns, ^e should bear the same Love 
towards a Man of Honour, who is a living Antagonist, 
which Tulfy tells us in the forementioned Passage every 
one naturally does to an Enemy that is dead, hi short. 
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we should esteem Virtue thot^h in a Foe, and abhor No. 243, 
Vice though in a Friend- rSU?^' 

I speak this with an Eye to those cruel Treatments ^ °' 
which Men of all sides are apt to give the Characters of 
those who do not agree with them. How many Persons 
of undoubted Probity and exemplary Virtue, on either 
Side, are blackned and defamed i How many Men of 
Honour exposed to publick Obloquy and Reproach 7 
Those therefore who are either the Instnmicnts or 
Abettors in such infernal Dealings, ottght to be looked 
upon as Persons who make use of Religion to promote 
their Cause, not of their Cause to promote Helicon. 

C 
No, 244. 
[STEELE,] Monday, December 10, 

Judex £ callidas audis, — Hor. 

'Mr, Sfectatof, CovcnUCardco, Nov. 7. 

I CANNOT without a double Injustice forbear express,' 
log to you the Satisfaction which a whole Clan of 
Virtuosos have received from those Hints which you 
have lately given the Town on the Cartons of the 
inimitable Raphael. It should be methinks the Bus!,' 
ness of a Spectator to improve the Pleasures of Sightr 
and there cannot be a more immediate Way to it than 
recommending the Study and Observation of excellent 
Drawings and Pictures, When I £rst went to view 
those of Raphael which you have celebrated, I must 
confess I was but barely pleas'd; the next Time I liiced 
them better, but at last as I grew better acquainted with 
them I fell deeply in love wi3i them, like wise Speeches 
they sunk deep into my Heart; for you know, Mr, 
Spectatok, that a Man of Wit may extreamly affect one 
ioc the present, but if he has not Discretion his Merit 
soon vanishes away, while a wise Man that has not 
so great a Stock of Wit shall nevertheless give you a 
far greater and more lasting Satisfaction! Just so it is 
in a Picture that is smartly touch'd but not well study'd, 
one may call it a witty Picture, tho' ^e Painter in the 
mean time may be in Danger of being called a FooL 
On the other Hand a Picture that is thoroughly under,- 
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No, 244. Btood in the Whole, aad well performed in the Far'' 
n°°1n^' ^'^"^^^ ^* '^ hegua oq a Foundation of Geometry, 
Dec- lO' carry'd on by the Rules of Perspective, Architecture, and 
Anatomy, and perfected by a good Harmony, a just and 
natural Colouring, and such Passions and Expressions 
of the Mind as are almost peculiar to Raphael; this is 
what you may justly stile a wise Picture, and which 
seldom fails to strike us dumb, till we can assemble all 
our Faculties to make but a tolerable Judgment upon it 
Other Pictures are made for the Eyes only, as Rattles 
are made for Children's Ears ; and certainly that Picture 
that only pleases the Eye, without representing some 
well'choscn Part of Nature or other, does but shew 
what ^e Colours are to be sold at the Colour^shop, 
and mocks the W^orks of the Creator> If the best Imi/ 
lator of Nature is not to be esteemed the best Painter, 
but he that makes the greatest Show and Glare of 
Colours; it will necessarily follow, that he who can 
array himself in the most gaudy Draperies is best Drest, 
and he that can speak loi^est the best Orator. Every 
Man when he looks on a Picture should examine it 
according to tfiat Share of Reason he is Master of, or 
be wUl be in Danger of making a wrong judgment 
If Men as they walk abroad would make more frequent 
Observations on those Beauties of Nature which every 
Moment present themselves to their View, they would 
be better Judges when they saw her well imitated at 
' home I This would help to correct those Errors which 

most Pretenders fall into, who are over fiasty in their 
Judgments, and will not stay to let Reason come in for 
a ^lare in the Decision) 'Tis for want of this that 
Men mistake in this Case, and in common Life, a wild 
extravagant Pencil for one that is truly bold and great, 
an impudent Fellow for a Man of true Courage and 
Bravery, hasty and unreasonable Actions for Hnterprizes 
of Spirit and Resolution, gaudy Colouring for that which 
is truly beautiful, a false and insinuati^ Discourse for 
simple Truth elegantly recommended. 'Tlie Parallel will 
hold through all the Parts of Life and Painting too; and 
the Virtuosos abovementioned will be glad to sec you 
draw it with your Terms of Art. As the Shadows in 
Picture 
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Kcture represent the serious or melancholy, so the Lights No. 244. 
do the bright and lively Thooghtsi As there shooU be gj^™?' 
but one fnvdble Light in a Picture which should catch j^u^ 
the Eye and tall on the Heroe, so there should be 
but one Object of our Love, even the Author of Nature. 
These and the like Reflections well improved, mieht 
very much contribute to open the Beauty of that Art, 
and prevent young People from being poisoned by the 
in Gtuto of any extraragaat Workman that shoiud be 
impos'd upon us. 

/ am, Sir, 

Your most bumble Servant,'' 

'Mr' SPECTATOF, 

Though I am a Woman, yet I am one of those who 
confess themselves highly pleased with a Speculation 
you obliged the World with some time agp, from an 
old Greek Poet you called Simoaides, in rektion to the 
several Natures and Distinctions of our own Sex. I 
could not but admire how justly the Characters of 
Women in this Age fall in with me Times of Simoom 
ides, there being no one of those sorts I have not at 
some time or otticr of my Ufe met with a Sample ofi 
But, Sir, the Subject of this present Address, are a Set 
of Women comprehended, I think, in the Ninth Specie 
of that Speculation, call'd the Apes i the E)escription of 
whom I find to be, "That they are such as are both 
ugly and ill^iatured, who have nothii^ beautiful them^ 
selves, and endeavour to detract from or ridicule every 
thing that appears so in others." Now, Sir, this Sect, 
as I have bcMi told, is very frequent in the great Town 
where you live ; but as my Circumstance of Life obliges 
me to reside altogether in the Country, though not 
many Miles from London, I can't have met with a 
great number of 'em, nor indeed is it a desirable 
Acquaintance, as I have lately found by Experience. 
You must know, Sir, that at the Beginning of this 
Summer a Family of these Apes came and settled 
for the Season not far from the Place where I livet As 
they were Strangers in the Country they were visited 
by the Ladies about 'em, of whom I was, with an 
Humanity 
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No. 244. Humanity usual in those who pass most of theii* Time 
D°°'io'^' *" SoUttide. TTie Apes lived with us very agreeably 
ITbT ' °"^ '"^ ^^y ^ towards the End of tlie Siouner, 
when they began to bethink themselves of returning 
to Town) then it was, Mr, Spectator, that they began 
to set themselves about the proper and distinguishmg 
Business of their Character; and, as 'tis said of evil 
Spirits, that they are apt to carry away a Piece of the 
House they are about to leave, the Apes, without regard 
to common Mercy, Civility, or Gratitude, thought fit to 
mimick and UH foul on the Faces, Dress and Behaviour 
of their innocent Neighbours, bestowing abominable 
Censures and disgracefiu Appellations, commonly call'd 
Nick.'names, on sil of 'em ; and in short, like true fine 
Ladies, made theit honest Plainness and Sincerity 
Matter of Kidicule. I could not but acquaint you with 
these Grievances, as well at the Desire of all the Parties 
injured, as from mine own Inclination. I hope. Sir, 
if you can't propose intlrely to reform this Evil, you 
will take such Notice of it in some of your future 
Speculations, as may put the deserving Part of our Sex 
on their Guard against these Creatures) and at the 
same Time the Apes may be sensible, that this sort 
of Mirth is so far &om an innocent Diversion, that it 
is in the highest Degree that Vice which is said to 
comprehend dl others. 

/ am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
T Constantia FeiH' 

Na 245, 

[ADDISON.] Tuesday, December II, 

Ficta voluptalis causa sini pTOxiaia yens, — Hot. 

THERE is nothing which one regards so much 
with an Eye of Mirth and Pity as Innocence, 
when it has in it a Dash of Folly. At the same time 
that one esteems the Virtue, one is tempted to iai^h 
at the Simplicity which accompanies it When a Man 
is made up wholly of the Dove, without the least Grain 

of 
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of tlie Serpent in his Composition, he becomes ridiculous No. 245< 
in many Circumstances of Life, and very often discredits Twe»day, 
his best Actions. The Cordeliera tell a Story of their J^"' 
Founder St Fraada, that as he passed the Streets in 
the Dusk of the Evening, he discovered a young Fellow 
vith a Maid in a Comer i upon which the good Man, 
say they, lifted up his Hands to Heaven wim a Secret 
Thanksgiving, that there was still so auich Christian 
Charity . in the World. The Innocence of the Saint 
made him mistake the Kiss of a Lover for a Salute 
of Chariw, I am heartily concerned when I see a 
Virtuous Man without a competent Knowledge of the ^ 
World) and if there be any use in these my Papers, 
it is this, that without re^-esenting Vice under any 
false allur^ Notions, they give my Reader an Insight 
into the Ways of Men, and represent Human Nature 
in all its changeable Colours. The Man who has not 
been engaged in any of the FoUies of the World, or as 
Shakespear expresses, Hackaeyd in the Ways of MeOi 
may here find a Picture of its Follies and Extrava' 
gandes. The Virtuous and the Innocent may know 
in Speculation what they could never arrive at by 
Practice, and by this means avoid the Snares of the 
Crafty, the Corruptions of the Vicious, and the Reasonings 
of the Prejudiced. Their Minds may be opened without 
being vitiated. 

It is with an Eye to my following Correspondent, 
Mr. Timothy Doodle, who seems a very well meaning 
Man, that I have written this short Pr^ce, to which 1 
shall subjoin a Letter from the said Mr. Doodle. 

'Sir, 
I could heartily wish that you would let us know your 
Opinion upon several Innocent Diversions which are in 
use among us, and which are very proper to pass away 
a Winter Night for those who do not care to throw 
away their Time at an Opera, or at the Play.-house. I 
would dadly know In particular what Notion you have 
of Hot'<>xklesi as also whether you think that Questions 
and Commands, Mottoes, Similies and Cross'Purposes 
have not more Mirth and Wit in them, than those 
publick 
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No. 245. publick Diversions which are grown so very fashion.' 
Tuesday, able among us. If you would recommend to our Wires 
j^' "' and Dauf^ters, who read your Papers with a great deal 
of Pleasure, some of those Sports and Pastimes that may 
be practised within Doors, and by the Fire side, we who 
are Masters of Families should be ht^ely obliged to 
yoiL I need not tell you that I would have these Sports 
and Pastimes not only Merry, but Innocent, for which 
Reason I have not mentioned either Whisk or Lanterloo, 
nor indeed so much as Ooe and Thirty< After having 
communicated to you my Request upon this SuUect, 1 
will be so free as to tell you how my Wife and I pass 
away these tedious Winter Evenings with a great deal of 
Pleasure. Tho' she be young and handsome, and good' 
humoured to a Miracle, she does not care for gadding 
abroad like others of her Se^ There is a very friendly 
Man, a Colonel in the Army, whom I am mightily 
obliged to for his Civilities, that comes to see me almost 
every Night; for he is not one of those giddy young 
Fellows that cannot live out of a Play.'house. when we 
are together we very often make a Party at blind Man's 
Buff, which is a Sport that I like the better, because 
there is a good deal of Exercise in it The Colonel and 
I ace blinded by Turns, and you would laugh your Heart 
out to see what Pains my Dear takes to Hoodwink us, 
so that it is impossible for us to see the least glimpse 
of Light The poor Colonel sometimes hits his Nose 
against a Post, and makes us die with Laughing. I have 
generally the good Luck not to hurt my self but am 
very often above half an Hour before I can catch either 
of them i for you must know we hide our selves up and 
down in Comers, that we may have the more Sport I 
only give you this Hint as a Sample of such Innocent 
Diversions as I would have you recommend ; and am, 
Most Esteemed SIR, 

Your ever Loviag Freiad, 

Timothy Doodle.' 

The following Letter was occasioned by my last 

Thursday's Paper upon the Absence of Lovers, and the 

Methods 
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Methods therein mentioaed, of making such Absence No. 245. 
supportable, I"*^' 

Dec n, 

'Sir, 17U. 

Among die several Ways of Consolation, which absent 
Lovers make use of while their Souls are in that State 
of E)eparture, which, you say, is Death in Love, there 
are some very matenal ones, that have escaped your 
Notice> Among these, the First and most received is 
a crooked Shilling, which has administered great Comf 
fort to our Forc^tbers, and is still made use of on this 
Occasion with very good Effect in most Parts of Her 
Majesty's Dominions. There are some, I know, who 
think a Crown Piece cut into two equal Parts, and pre., 
served by the distant Lovers, is of more Sovereign 
Vertue ttun the former. But since Opinions are divided 
in this Particular, why may not the same Persons make 
use of both? The Figure of a Heart, wtiether cut in 
Stone or cast in Metal, whether bleeding upon an Altar, 
stuck with Darts, or held in the Hand of a Cupid, ha& 
always been looked upon as Talismanick in Distresses 
d this nature. I am acquainted with many a brave 
Fellow, who carries his Mistress in the lid of his SnuH 
box, and by that Expedient has supported himself under 
the Absence of a whole Campaign. For my own part, 
I have tried all these Remedies, but never found so 
much Ben^t from any as from a Ring, in wfiich my 
Mistress's Hair is platted together very artificialy in a 
kind of True.'Lover's Knot As I have received great 
Beiufit from this Secret, I think my self oblig^ to 
communicate it to the Publick, for the good of my 
Fellow Sulr^ects. I desire you will add this Letter as an 
Appendix to your Consolations upon Absence, and am, 
Your very Humble Servant, 

T, B,' 

I shall conclude this Paper with a Letter &om an 
University Gentleman, occasioned by my last Tuesday's 
VapcT, wherein I gave some Account of the great Feuds 
which happened formerly in those learned Bodies, 
between the modem Creeks and Trojans, 

•Sir 
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No, 245, 'Sir. 

l^i\^' ^^ "^^ 2*^^ y°" '° underslaod, that thei% is at 
1711, ' present in this Society whereof I am a Member a very 
considerable Body of Trojans, who, upon a proper 
Occasion, would not fail to declare our selves. la the 
mean while we do all we can to annoy our Enemies 
by Stratagem, and are resolved, by the first Opportunity, 
to attack Mr. Joshua Barnes, whom we look upon as 
the Achilles of the opposite Party, As for my selt I 
have had the Reputation, ever since I came from School, 
of being a trusty Trojan, and am resolved never to give 
Quarter to the smallest Particle of Greeii, where^vet 
I chance to meet it It is for this reason I take it very 
ill of you, that you sometimes hang out Greek Colour 
at ihA Head of your Paper, and sometimes give a 'Vord 
of the Enemy even in the Body of it when I meet 
with any thiJog of this Nature I throw down your 
Speculations upon the Table f widi that Form of words 
which we make use of when we declare War upon 
an Author. 

Grxcum etl noo potest kgL 

1 give you this Hint, thai you may for the future abstain 

from any such Hostilities at your Peril. 

C Troilus,' 

Na 246, 

[STEELE] Wednesday, December 12. 

Oix Afa irol yt imriui J\v imriJTa HTjXitij, 

OiSt 3#ns uljnip' 'yXovicJl Si ir( t£kt< SdXair<ra 
n^poi T ■f|X(piiT0i, 6ti Toi vios trriv &.m\vifs. 

'Mr- Spectatm, 

AS your Paper is Part of the Equipage of the Tea.- 
Table, I conjure you to print what I now write to 
you I for I have no other Way to communicate what I have 
to say to the ^ir Sex on the most Important Circumstance 
<d Llie, even the Care of Children. I do not understand 
that you profess your Paper is always to consist d 
Matters which are only to entertain Uie Learned and 
Polite, but that it may agree with your Design to publish 
some which may tead to the Information of Mankind 
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in general; and when it does so, you do more than No, 246. 
writing Wit and Htimour. Give me Leave then to tell Wedne*- 
you, that of all the Abuses that ever you have as yet ^' .j 
endeavoured to reform, certainly not one wanted so much ijj], ' 

Jrour Assistance as the Abuse in nursing of Children, 
t is unmerciful to see, that a Woman endowed with 
all the Perfections and Blessings of Nature, can, as 
soon as she is delivered, turn on her innocent, tender, 
and helpless Infant, and give it up to a Woman that is 
(ten thousand to one) neither in Health nor good Condi/ 
tion, neither sound In Mind nor Body, that has neither 
Honour nor Reputation, neither Love nor Pity for the 
poor Babe, but more Pegard for the Money than for 
the whole Child, and never will take further Care of 
it than what by all the Encouragement of Money and 
Presents she is forced tot like JEsop's Earth, which 
would not nurse the Plant of another Ground, aitho' 
never so nuich improved, by Reason that Plant was 
not of its own Production, And since another's Child 
is no more natural to a Nurse than a Plant to a strange 
and different Ground, how can it be supposed that the 
Child should thrive 7 and if it thrives, must it not imbibe 
the gross Humours and Qualities of the Nurse, like a 
Plant in a different Ground, or like a Graft upon a 
different Stock ? Do not we observe, that a Lamb sucking 
a Goat changes very much its Nature, nay even its Skin 
and Wooll into the Goat kind? The Power of a Nurse 
over a Child, by infusing into it with her Milk her 
Qualities and Disposition, is sufficiently and daily ob/ 
served Hence came that old Sayine cooceming an HU 
oatured and malicious Fellow, that he had Imbibed his 
N^lke with his NiM-se's Milk, or thai some Brute or 
other had been his Nurse, Hence Romulus and Remua 
were said to have been nursed by a Wolf, Telcpbas 
the Soa of Hercules by a Hind, PeJias the Son ol 
Neptuae by a Mare, and /Egistus by a Goat; not that 
they had actually sucked such Creatures, as some 
Singletons have imagined, but that their Nurses had 
been of such a Nature and Temper, and infused such 
into diem. 
Many Instances may be produced from good Authorities 

and 
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No. 246. and daily Experience, that ChiUrea actually suck in die 
Wedaes' sereral Passions and depraved Inclinations of their Nurses, 
D^' 12 ^ Anger, Malice, Fear, Melancholy, Sadness, Desire, and 
1711. ' Aversion. This Diodorus, Lib, 2. witnesses, when he 
speaks saying, That Nero the Emperor's Nurse had been 
very much addicted to Drinking, which Habit Nero re 
ceived from his Nurse, and was so very particular in 
this, that the People took so much Notice of it, as instead 
of Tiberius Nero, they call'd him Bibtrius Mero. The 
same Diodorus also relates of Caligula, predecessor to 
Nero, that his Nurse used to moisten the Nipples of her 
Breast frequently with Blood, to make Caligula take the 
better Hold of them; which, says Diodorus, was the 
Cause that made him so blood.'thirsty and cruel all his 
Life-'time after, tliat he not only committed frequent 
Murder by his own Hand, but likewise wish'd that all 
human Kind wore but one Neck, that he might have 
the Heasure to cut it off. Such like Degeneracies astonish 
the Parents, not knowing after whom we Child can take, 
seeing the one to incline to Stealing, another Drinking, 
Cn^ty, Stupidity) yet all these are not minded t Nay, 
it is easie to demonstrate, that a Child, although it be born 
from the best of Parents, may be corrupted by an ill^ 
tempered Nurse, How maay Children do we see daily 
brought into Fits, Consumptions, Rickets, £c. meerly by 
sucking their Nurses when in a Passion or Fury. But 
indeed almost any Disorder of the Nurse is a Disorder 
to the Child, and few Nurses can be found in this Town 
but what labour under some Distemper or other. The 
first Question that is generally asked a young 'Woman 
that wants to be a Nurse, why she should be a Nurse 
lo other People's Children j is answered by her having 
an ill Husband, and that she must make Shift to live, I 
think now this very Answer is enough to mve any 
Body a Shock if diuy considered t for an ill Husband 
may, or ten to one if he does not, bring home to liis 
Wife an ill Distemper, or at least Vexation and Disturb/ 
ance. Besides, as she takes the Child out of meer 
Necessity, her Food will be accordingly, or else very 
coarse at best; whence proceeds an ill concocted and 
coarse Food for the Child, for as the Blood so is the Milk ; 
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and hence I am very well assured proceeds the Scurvyi No. 246, 
the Eyit and many other Distempers. I beg of you. Wednev 
for the Sake of the many poor Infants that may and £^ ^ 
will be saved, by weighing this Case seriously, to exhort itu, ' 
the People with the utmost Vehemence to let the Children 
suck their own Mother, both for the Benefit of Mother 
and Child. For the general Argument, that a Mother 
is weakned by giving Suck to her Children, is vain and 
simple I I will maintain, that the Mother grows stronger 
by it, and will have her Health better than she would 
have otherwise) She will find it the greatest Cure and 
Preservative for the Vapoinrs and future Miscarnages, 
much beyond any other Remedy whatsoever i Her 
Children will be like Giants, whereas otherwise they are 
but living Shadows and like unripe fruit j and certainly, 
if a Woman is strong enough to bring forth a Child, she 
is beyond all Doubt strong eootigh to nurse it afterwards. 
It mieves me to observe and consider how many poor 
ChMdren are daily ruined by careless Nurses i and yet 
how tender they ought to be of a poor Infant, since the 
least Hurt or Blow, especially upon the Head, may make 
It senseless, stupid, or otherwise miserable for everf 

But I caimot well leave this Subject as yetj for it 
seems to me very unnatural ttiat a 'Voman that lias 
fed a Child as Part of her self for nine Months, should 
have no Desire to nurse it farther, when brought to 
Light and before her Eyes, and wlien by its Cry it 
implores her Assistance and the Office of a Mother. 
Do not the very cruellest of Brutes tend their youi^ 
Ones with all the Care and Delight imaginable f For 
how can she be called a Mother that will not nurse 
its young Ones 7 The Earth is called the Mother <i 
all things, not because she produces, but because she 
maintains and nurses what she produces. The Genera" 
tion of the Infant is the Effect of Desire, but the Care 
of it argues Virtue and Choice. I am not ignorant 
but that there are some Cases of Necessity wliere a 
Mother cannot give suck, and then out of two Evils 
the least must be chosen t but there are so very 
few, that I am sure in a thousand there is hardly one 
real Instance; for if a Woman does but know tliat 
III. T her 
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No. 246. her Husband can spare abcxit three or six Shillings a 

T«dnef \^eek extraordinary (although this is but seldom con.- 

^^' j2 sidered), she certunly, with the Assistance of her 

J7U.' ' Gossips, will soon persuade the good Mas to s^d the 

Child to Nurse, and easUy impose upon him by pre' 

tending Ind^osition. This Cruelty is supported by 

Fashion, and Nature gives Place to Custom. 

Sir, 
T Your bumble Servant.' 

No. 247. 

[ADDISON.] Thuraday, December 13. 

TAv G' &K&iLaT<>« iia aJISfi 

■Ek o-ro^T«v IfiAi -He*. 

TE are told by some ancient Authors, that 
Socrates was instructed in Eloquence by a 
\^oman, whose Name, if I am not mistaken, was 
Aapasia, I hare indeed very often looked iqxin that 
Art as the most proper for the Female Sex, and I 
think the Universities would do well to consider whether 
they should 
Pr^cssors. 

It has been said in the Praise of some Men, thai 
they could talk whole Hours together i^)on any thing ( 
but it must be owned to the Honour of the omer Sex, 
that there are many among them who can talk whole 
Hours together upon oodiing. I hare known a Woman 
branch out into a long extempore Dissertation upon the 
Edging of a Petticoat, and chide her Servant for breaks 
ing a China Cup in all the Figures of Khetorick. 

were Wonoen admined to plead in Courts of Judicature, 
I am persuaded they would carry the Eloquence of the 
Bar to greater Heights than it has yet arrived at. ff 
any one doubts this, let him but be present at those 
Debates which frequently arise among the Ladies of 
the Britkb Fishery. 

The first kind therefore of Female Orators which I 

shall take notice ot are those who are employed in 

stin^ng up the Passions, a part of Rhetorkk in which 

Socrates 
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Socrates his Wde bad perhaps ina& a greater Pnv Ma 247, 
ficiency than hii abovc'inentioocd Teacher, ThundxY, 

The second kind of Female Orators are those who PSf' '^' 
deal in InvectiTes, and who are commonly known by 
the Name of the Ceosorious, The Imagination and 
Elocution of this Sett of Rhetoricians is wonderful 
Vith what a Fluency of Invention, and Copiousness 
of Expression, will they enlaree upon every little Slip 
in the Behaviour of anodier J w ith how many different 
Circumstances, and with what variety of Phrases, will 
they tell over the same Story? I have known an old 
Lady make an unhappy Marriage the Subject of a 
Mondi's ConversatioiL She blamed the Bride in one 
place I pitied her in another ; laught at her in a third ; 
wondered at her in a fourth) was angry with her in 
a fifth I and in short, wore out a pair oi Coach^horses 
in expressing her Concern for her. At length, after 
having quite exhausted the SuUect on this side, she 
made a Visit to the new^marricd Pair, praised the ^ife 
for the prudent Choice she had made, told her the 
unreasonable Reflections which some malicious People 
had cast upon her, and desired that they might be 
better acquainted The Censure and Approbation of 
this kind of W^omen are therefore only to be considered 
as Helps to Discourse. 

A third kind of Female Orators may be comprehended 
under the W^ord Gossips, Mrs. KJdIe Faddle is per' 
fectly accomplished in this sort of Eloquence i ^e 
lawKhes out into Descriptions of Christoiinm, nms 
Divisions upon an Head-dress, knows every EMsh of 
Meat that is served t^ in her Neighbourhood, and 
enteiiains her Company a whole Afternoon together 
widi the Wix of her little Boy, before he is ^e to 
speak. 

The Coquet may be kmked upon as a fourth kind 
dt Female Orator. To give her self the larger Field for 
Discourse, she Hates and Loves in the same Breatli, 
talks to her Lap^Dog or Parrot, is uneasie is all kinds 
<rf ^Teather, and in every part of the Roomi She has 
false Quarrels, and fei«icd Obligations, to all the Men 
of her Acquaintance t Sighs wh^ she is not Sad, and 
Laughs 
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No. 247, Laughs when she is not Merry. The Coquet is in 

J^^^ff^f' particular a great Mistress of that part of Oratory which 

^^"' is called Action, and indeed sranu to ^eak for no 

other Purpose, but as it gives her an Opportunity of 



stirring a Limb, or varyiiu;^ a Feature, of glancing her 
^ycs, or playing with her Fan, 
As for NewS'.'mongers, Politicians, Mimicks, Story 



Tellers, with other Characters of that nature, which 
give Birth to Loquacity, they are as commonly found 
amof^ the Men as the foment for which Reason I 
shall pass them over in Silence, 

I have often been puzzled to assign a Cause, why 
Wonnen should have this Talent of a ready Utterance 
in 80 much greater Perfection than Men. I have 
sometiffles fancied that they have not a Retentive 
Power, or the Faculty of suppressing their Thoughts, as 
Men have, but that they are necessitated to speak every 
thing they think j and if so, it would perhaps furnish 
a very strcng Argument to ihe Cartesians, for the sup.- 
porting of their Doctrine, that the Soul always thinks. 
But as several are of Opinion that the Fair Sex are 
not altogether Strangers to the Arts of Dissembling, 
and concealing their Thoughts, I have been forced to 
relinquish that Opinion, and have therefore endeavoured 
to seek after some better Season, In order to it, a 
Friend of mine, who is an excellent Anatomist, has 
^[>mised me by the first Opportunity to dissect a 
Woman's Tongue, and to examine whether there may 
not be in it cerU^ Juices which render it so wonder." 
fully voluble and flippant, or whether the Fibres of 
it may not be made up of a finer or more pliant 
Thread, or whether there are not in it some particular 
Muscles, which dart it up and down by such sudden 
Glances and Vibrations; or whether, in the last place, 
diere may not be certain undiscovered Channels 
running from the Head and the Heart, to this little 
Instrument of Loquacity, and conveying into it a 
perpetual Affluence of animal Spirits. Nor must I 
omit the Reason which HudShras has given, why those 
who can talk on Trifles, speak with die greatest 
Fluency) namely, that the Tongue is like a Race.' 
Horse 
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Horse, which runs the faster the lesser Weight it N» 247, 
carries. Sjl'n*^' 

Which of these Reasons so ever may be looked upoa ^^ ' 
as the most probable, I think the Irisbmaa's Thought 
was Tery natural, who after some Hours Conversation 
with a Female Orator told her, that he bcHered her 
Tongue was very glad when she was asleep, for that 
it lud not a Moment's Rest all the while she was 
awake. 

That excellent old Ballad of the Waatoa Wife of Bath 
has the following remarkable lines. 



And Ovid, though in the description of a very Bar.' 
barous Circumstance, tells us, that when the Tongue 
of a beautiful Female was cut out, and thrown upon 
the Ground, it could not forbear muttering ereo in 
that posture. 

Coaprensam hrcipe Hnguam 

Abatalit tote kro. Radix mk»t uHiata Uaguae. 



If a Tongue would be talking without a Mouth, what 
could it luve done when it had all its Organs of 
Speech, and Accomplices of Sound about it I f might 
here mention the Story of the Pippin Woman, had not 
I some reason to look upon it as Fabulous. 

I must confess, I am so wonderfully charmed widi 
ttie Musick of this little Instrument, mat I would W 
no Means discourage it. All that I aim at, by this 
Dissertation, is, to cure it of several disagreeable Notes, ^ 
and in particular of those little Jarrings and Dissonances 
which arise from Anger, Censoriousness, Gossiping and 
Coquetry. In short. T would have it always tuned by 
Good.'nature, Truth, Discretion and Sincerity. C 
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^'2« No. 248. 

D^U, [STEELE,] Friday. Dtcemlw 14. 

''''' Hoe aanme olEcii eat, utqttiaque maadme opi* iadigeat, ila ei 

potissimuca opitukti — TuIL 

THERE are none who deserre Superiority over 
others in the Esteem of Mankind, who do not 
make it their Endeavour to be beneficial to Society) 
and who, upon all Occasions which their Circum.' 
stances of L^e can administer, do not take a certain 
unfeigned Pleasure in conferring Benefits of one Kind 
or ottier. Those whose great Talents and high Birth 
have placed them in conspicuous Stations of Life, are 
indispensibly obliged to exert some noble Inclixiations 
for the Service of the World, or else such Advantages 
become Misfortunes, and Shade and Privacy are a more 
eligible Portion, Where Opportunities and Inclinations 
are given to the same Person, we sometimeG see 
sublime Instances of Virtue, which so dazzle our 
Imaginations, that we look with Scorn on all which 
in lower Scenes of Life we may our selves be able to 
practise. But this is a vicious way of Thinking; and 
it bears some Spice of romantick Madness for a Man 
to imai^e that he must grow ambitious, or seek 
Adventures, to be able to do great Actions, It is in 
every Man's Power in the World, who is above meer 
Povo^, not only to do things worthy but heroick. 
The great Foundation of civil Virtue is Selff-Denial ; and 
there is no one above the Necessities of Life, but has 
Opportunities of exercising that noble Oufdity, and 
doing as much as his Grcumstances will bear for the 
Ease and Convenience of other Men) and he who 
does more than ordinarily Men practise upon such 
Occasions as occur in his Life, deserves the Value of 
his Friends as if he had done Enterprizes which are 
usually attended with the highest Glory, Men of 
publick Spirit differ rather in their Circumstances thm 
their Virtue ; and the Man who does all he can 
in a low Station, is more an Hero tlian he who 
omits any worthy Action he is able to acconrolish in 
a great one. It is not many Years ago since Lapirius, 
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in Wtoag of his ddcr Brother, came to a great Estate No. 249, 
by Gift cf bis Father, by reason of the dissolute 5j^' 
Behanour of the Firsti4>oni. Shame and Contrition }^ '^' 
reformed the Life of the disinherited Youth, and he 
became as remarkable for his good Oualities, as formerly 
for bis Errors. Lapirius, who obserred his Brother^ 
Amendment, sent faim on a New" Year's Day in the 
K^iraing the following Letter i 

'Honoured Brolber, 
I enclose to you the Deeds whereby my Father gave 
me this House and Landi Had he lived till now he 
would not have bestowed it in that manncri he took 
it from the Man you were, and I restore it to the Man 
you are, I am. 

Sir, 

Your affectionate Brother 

and bumble SerYant, 

P, 7/ 

As great and exalted Spirite undertake the Pursuit of 
hazardous Actions for the Good of others, at the same 
Time gratifying their Passion for Glory t so do worthy 
Minds in the domestick Way of Life deny themselves 
many Ad^mtages, to satisfie a generous Benevolence 
whidi they be^ to their Friends oppressed with Dis^ 
tresses and Calamities. Such Natures one may call 
Stores of Providence, which are actuated by a secret 
celestial Influence to undervalue the ordinary Gratifi'' 
cations of Wealth, to give Comfort to an Heart loaded 
with Affliction, to save a Mine Family, to preserve 
a Branch of Trade in their Neighbourhood, fmd give 
Work to the Industrious, preserve the Portion cd die 
helpless Infant, and raise the Head of the mourning 
Father. People whose Hearts are wholly bent towards 
Pleasure, or intent i^ion Gain, never hear of tlie noble 
Occurrences among Men of Industry and Humanity. 
It would look like a City Romance, to tell them of the 
generous Merchant who the other Day sent this Billet 
to an eminent Trader under DifBculties to support 
bimsclt in whose Fall many hundreds besides himself 

had 
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No, 24S. had perished f but because I think there is more ^>irit 

Friday, and true Gallantry in it than in any Letter I bare 

]^ ' ever read from Strephoa to PbUlis, I shall insert it 

even in the mercantile honest Stile in which it was 

sent' 

'Sir, 
I have heard of the Casualties which have involved 
you in extreme Distress at this Time ; and knowing 
you to be a Man of great Good-nature, Industry, and 
Probity, have resolved to stand by you. Be of good 
Chear, the Bearer brings with him five thousand Powids, 
and has my Order to answer your drawing as much 
more on my Account I did this in Haste, for Fear I 
should come too late for your Keliefi but you may 
value your self with me to the Sum of fifty thousand 
Pounds; for I can very chearfiilly run the Hazard of 
being so much less rich than I am now, to save an 

; honest Man whom I love. 

ybur Friend and Servaat, 

. W. S.' 

I think there is somewhere in Maataigae Mention 
made of a I^mily.'Book, wherein all the Occurrences 
ttiat happened from one Generation of that House to 
another were recorded. Were ttiere such a Method 
in die Families which are concerned in this Generosity, 
it would be an hard Task for the greatest in Europe to 
give in their own, an Instance of a Benefit better placed, 
or conferred with a more graceful Air. It has been 
heretofore urged, how barbarous and inhuman is any 
unjust Step made to the Disadvantage of a Trader; and 
by how much such an Act towards him is detestable, 
by so much an Act of Kindness to him is laudable. 
I remember to have heard a Bencher of the Temple 
tell a Story of a Tradition in their House, where they 
had formerly a Custom of chusing Kings for such a 
Season, and allowing him his Expences at the Charge 
of the Society) One of our Kings, said my Friend, 
carried his royal Inclination a littK too far, and ^ere 
was a Committee ordered to look into the Management 

of 
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of hiB Tt-easury. Among other things it appeared, that No. 24S. 
his Majesty walking incog, in the Cloystep, had over" f^j^j 
heard a poor Man say to another, Such a small Sum |^ "' 
would make me the happiest Man m the ^orld> The 
King out of his royal Compassion privately enniired 
into his Qiaracter, and finding him a proper Object 
of Charity sent him the Money. When the Committee 
read their Kcport the House passed his Accoi^ts with 
a Plai>dite without ^Iher Examination, upon KKital of 
this Article in them, 

L 5. d. 
For makiag a Man happy 10 00 00 

T 
No, 249. 

[ADDISON.] Saturday, December 15. 

nXtn &Kd*foi jv ppoTotf Eitviv KoKJv. — Frag> Vet. Poet 

TT THEN I make Choice of a Subject that has not 
VV been treated of by others, I throw together my 
Reflections on it without any Order or Method, so that 
diey may appear rather in the Looseness and Freedom 
of an Essay, than in the Regularity of a Set Discourse. 
It is after this manner that I shall consider Laughter 
and Ridicule in my present Paper. 

Man is the merriest Species of the Creation, all above 
and below him are serious. He sees things in a 
different Light from other Beings, and finds his Mirth 
rising from Objects which perhaps cause something 
like Pity or Displeasure in higher Natures. Laughter 
is indeed a very good Counterpoise to the Spleen; and 
it seems but reasonable that we should be capable of 
receiving Joy from what is no real Good to us, since 
we can receive Grief from what is no real EviL ^ 

I have in my Forty seventh Paper raised a Specu" 
lation on die Notion of a modem Philosopher, who 
describes the first Motive (A Laughter to be a secret 
Comnirison which we make between our selves and 
the Persons we laugh at) or, in other Words, that 
Satisfaction which we receive from the Opinion of 
some Preeminence in our selves, when we see the 
Absurdities 
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No. 249. Absun^ties of another, or when we reEtect on any 
Saturtby, past Absittdities of our own. This seems to hold in 
5^ "■ most Cases, and we may observe that the vainest Part 
of Mankind are the most addicted to this Passion, 

I have read a Sermon of a Conventual in the Church 
of Rome, on those Words of the Wise Man, / said of 
Laughter it is toad, aad of Mirtb what does it I 
Upon which he laid it down as a Point of Doctrine, 
that Laughter was the Effect of Original Sin, and that 
Adam could not lai^h before the fuL 

Laughter, while it lasts, slackens and unbraces the 
Mind, weakens the Faculties, and causes a Kind dl 
Remisness, and Dissolution in all the Powers of the 
Soult And thus far it may be looked upon as a 
'Weakness in the Composition of human Nature, But 
if we consider the frequent Reliefs we receive from it, 
and how often it brefuis the Gloom which is apt to 
depress the Mind and damp our Spirits, with transient 
unexpected Gleams of Joy, one would take Care not to 
grow too wise for so mat a Pleasure of Life, 

The Talent of turning Men into Ridicule, and «,> 
posing to Laughter those one converses wi^, is the 
Qualification of little ungenerous Tempers. A young 
Man with this Cast of Mind cuts himself c& from {£ 
manner of Improvement, Every one has his Flaws 
and Weaknesses; nay, the greatest Blemishes are often 
found in the most shining Characters) but what an 
absurd thing is it to pass over all the v^uable Parts 
of a Man, and fix our Attention on his Infirmities) to 
observe tus Imperfections more than his Virtues) and 
to make use of him for the Sport of others, rather than 
for our own ImprovemenL 

We therefore very often End that Persons the most 
accom^ished in Ridicule, are those who are very 
shrewd at hitting a Blot, without exerting any thing 
Masterly in themselves. As there are many eminent 
Criticks who never writ a good Line, there are many 
admirable Bufibons that animadvert upon every single 
Defect in another, without ever discovering the least 
BeauW of their own. By this Means these unlucky 
little Wits often gain Reputation In the Esteem of vulgar 
Minds 
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Minds, and raise themsetrcs above Persons of tmidi No. 349. 
more laudable Characters. n^^' 

If the Talent of Ridicule were em(4oyed to laush {^^ ^^ 
Men out of Vice and Folly, it might be <rf some l^e 
to die NPorldi but instead d this, we find that it is 
generally made Use of to laugh Men out of Virtue 
and good Sense, by attacking every thing that is Solemn 
and Serious, Decent and Prais&vorthy in human Life. 

Wt may observe, that in the First Ages of the World, 
when the great Souls and Master/pieces of human 
Nature were produced. Men shined by a noble Sim.' 
tdidty of Behaviour, aiod were Strangers to those little 
Embellishmeats which are so fashionable in our present 
Conversation. And it is very remarkable, that not' 
withstanding we iaH short at present of the Andents 
in Poetry, Painting, Oratory, rtstory. Architecture, and 
all the noble Arts and Sciences ^diich depend more 
upon Genius than Experience, we exceed them as 
much in Doggerel, Humow, Burlesque, and all the 
trivial Arts of Ridicule. We meet with more Raillery 
among the Modems, but more good Sense among 
the Ancients. 

The two gft^t Branches of Ridicule in Writing are 
Comedy andourlesque. The Srst ridicules Persons by 
drawing them in their proper Characters, the other 
by drawing them quite unlike diemselves. Burlesque 
is therefn^ of two kinds, the Gret represents mean 
Persons in the Accoutrements of Heroes i the ottier 
describes great Persons acting and speaking, like the 
basest among the People. Don Quixote is an Instance 
of the first, and Lucian'^ Gods of the second. It is a 
Dispute amoiig the Criticks, whether Burlesque Poetry 
runs best in Heroic Verse, like that of the Dispensary, 
or in Doggerel, like that of Hudibras. I think where 
the low Character is to be raised the Heroic is the 
proper Mrasure, but when an Hero is to be pulled 
down and degraded, it is done best in Doggerel 

If Hudtbras had been set out with as much Wit and 

Humour in Heroic Verse as he is in Doggerel, he 

would have made a much more agreeable Figure than 

he doesi tho' the generality of his Readers are so 

wonderfully 
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Na 249. wonderftilly leased with the double Rfaimes, that I do 
Saturday, not ezpcct maav will be of my Otnoioa in this 
f^»5, ParticcC 

I shall cooclude this Essay upon Lai^hter with 
observing that the Metaphor of Laughii^, applied to 
Fields and Meadows when they are m Hower, or to 
Trees when they are in Blossom, runs through tU 
Languages; which I hare not observed of any other 
Metaphor, excrating that ^ Fire, and Burning, when 
they are applied to LoTe> This shews that we naturally 
regard Laughter, as what is both in it self amiable and 
bfautifuL For this Reason likewise Veaus has gained 
the Title of ^iXemuiE^ the Lai^hter^lovfng Dame, as 
Waller has translated it, and is represented by Horace 
as the Goddess who delights in Laughter, Milton, In 
a joyous Assembly of imaginary Persons, has »ven 
us a very poetical Figure of Laughter. His whole Band 
of Mirth IS so finely described that I shall set down 
the Passage at length. 

Bat come ihou Goddtst hie aad free, 



To tTj'cnwned Bacchus borci 

Haste thee Nympb, aad bring with thee 

Jest aad youuiful Jollity, 

Oaips and Cranks, and Wantoa Wiles, 

Node, and Seeks, and -wreathed Smiles, 

Such as bang oa Hebe's Cbeek, 

And lowe to lire in dimple sleeki 



Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

Aad Laughter bolduig both his Sides. 



Aad in tby rigbt Hand lead with tbee, 
The Mountain Nympb, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I grre tbee Honour due, 
Mirtb, adroit me of tby Crue 
To lire with ber, aad lire wHb tbee, 
In unrepTOved features free- 



Monday 
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Diace, doccmlum adbae quae eeaaet aaucubit, ut »i 17 

Caecus iter xaoattrart relili latnea aipiee si quid 
Et aoM, quod cares propriam fecisse, loquaamr.^-Uor. 

'Mr, SPECTATOS, 

YOU see the Nature of my Request by the Latin 
Motto which I address to you i I am very seosible 
I ou£^t not to use many W^ords to you, who are one 
of but fewi but the foUowing Piece, as it relates to 
Speculation in Propriety of Speech, being a Curiosity 
in its Kind, begs youi^ Patience) It was found in a 
Poetical Virtuoso s Closet among his Parities ( and since 
the several Treaties of Thumbs, Ears and Noses have 
obliged the World, this of Eyes is at your Service- 

llie first Eye of Consequence (under the invisible 
Author of all) is the visible Luminary of the Universe i 
Tbis glorious Spectator is said never to open bis Eyes 
at his Rising in a Morning, without havins a whole 
Kiiu;dom of Adorers in Persian Silk waiting at bis 
Levee. Millions of Creatures derive their Sight from 
this Original, who, besides his being the great Elirector 
of Optic^ is the surest Test whe^er Eyes be of the 
same Species with that of an Eagle or that of an Owfi 
The one he emboldens with a manly Assurance to 
look, speak, act or plead before the Faces of a numerous 
Assembly; the odier he dazzles out of Countenance 
into a shee^sh Dejectedness. The Sun/'Proof Eye dares 
lead up a Dance in a full Court) and without blinking 
at the Lustre of Beauty, can distribute an Eye of proper 
Complaisance to a Room crowded with Company, each 
of which deserves particular Regard; while the other 
sneaks &om Conversation, like a fearful Debtor, wfio 
never dares to look out, but when he can see no Body, 
anH no Body him< 

The next Stance of Opticks is the iamovs Argus, 
wlira (to speak the Language of Cambridge) was one 
of an hundred ; and being us'd as a ^y in the Affairs 
of Jealourie, was obliged to have all his Eyes about 
him. We have no Account of the particular Colours, 

Casts 
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No. 250. Casts, and Turns of this Body of Eyes t but aa he was 
Moaday, Pimp fof tus Mistfcss /tmo, 'tis ^bable he us'd all 
^^ "' the modern Leers, sw Glances, and other ocular 
Activities to serve his Purpose. Some look upon him 
as the then King at Arms to the Heathenish Deities, 
and make no more of his Eyes than as so many 
Spangles of his Herald's Coat 

Ttw next upoa the Optick List is old Janus, who 
stood in a dotwle'^ighted Capacity like a Person placed 
betwixt two opposite Looking/Glasses, and so took a 
sort d Reiro^ective Cast at one View. Copies of this 
double^ced way are not yet out of Fashion with 
many Professions, and the ingenious Artists pretend 
to keep up this Species by double/headed Canes and 
^oons) kR there is no Mark of this Faculty except in 
the emblematical Way of a wise General having an 
Eye to both Front and Kear, or a pious Man taking a 
Keview and Prospect of his Past and Future State at 
the same Time. 

I must own that the Names, Colours, Qualities, and 
Turns of Eyes vary almost in every Head j for, not 
to mention the common Appellations of the Black, the 
Blue, the \7hite, the Grey, and the like, the most re^ 
markable are those that borrow their Title from 
Animals, by Vertue of some particular Quality or 
Resemblance they bear to the Eyes of the respective 
Creature) as that of a greedy rapacious Aspect takes 
its Name from the Cat, that of a sharp pierciiur 
Nature irom the Hawk, those of an amorous roguish 
Look derive their Title even from the Sheep, and we 
say such a one has a Sheep's Eye, not so much to 
denote the Innocence as the simple Slyness of the 
Oistf Nor is this metaphorical Inoculation a modem 
Invention, for we find Homer taking the Freedom to 
place die Eye of an Ox, Bull, or Cow in one of his 
principal Goddesses, by that &^uent Expression of 

Baums irArvia "Hpi] 

Now as to the peculiar Qualities of the Eye, that fine 
Part of our Constitutioa seems as much tlie Rece^acle 
and Seat of our Passions, Appetites, and Inclinations, as 

the 
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the Mind it selff at least 'tis as the outward Portal toNa250. 
introduce them to the House within, or rather the ^J^*^' 
common Thorough/iare to lei our AfCec^ons pass in and 5^ ' 
out) Lore, Anger, Pride, and Avarice all visibly move 
in those little Orbs. I know a young Lady that can't see 
a certain Gentleman pass by, without shewing a secret 
Desire of seeing him ag^iin by a Dance in her Eye^balls t 
nay, she can't for the Heart of her help looking half a 
Street's Length after any Man in a eay Dress. You 
cannot behold a covetous Spirit walk by a Goldsmith's 
Shop, Without casting a wishful Eye at the Heaps upon 
the Counter. Does not a haughty Person shew the 
Temper of his Soul in the supercilious Ifowl of his Eye J 
and now freqtiently in the Height of Passion does that 
moving Picture in our Head start and stare, gather a 
Redness and quick Flashes of Lightning, and makes all 
its Humows sparkle with Fire, as Virgil finely dcf 
scribes it, 



As for the various Turns of the Eyesight, such as the 
voluntary or involuntary, the half or the whole Leer, 
I shall not enter into a very particular Account of them i 
but let me observe, that oblique Vision, when natural, 
was anciently the Mark of Bewitchery and magical 
Fascination, and to this Day 'tis a malignant ill Look) 
but when 'tis forc'd and affected it carries a wanton 
Design, and in Playhouses, and other publick Places, 
this ocular Intimation is often an Assignation for bad 
Practices) But this Irregularity in Vision, t^;ether with 
such Enormities as tippmg the 'Wink, the circumspective 
Rowl, the SidcPeep thro' a thin Hood or Fan, must be 
put in the Class ci Heter.'Opticks, as all wrong Notions 
of Religion are rank'd under the general Name of 
Heterodox. All the pernicious Applications of Sight 
are more immediately under the Dir«tion of a Sfectatok ; 
and I hope you will arm your Readers against die 
Mischieb which are daily done by killing Eyes, in 
which you will highly oblige your wounded unknown 
Friend, T, B.' 

•Mr. 
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jJSn^ *Afr. Spectatob. 

Dec U,' Vou professed in several Papers your particular Eq' 
1711. deavours, in the Province of Spectatop, to cc^rcct the 

Offences committed by Slarers, who disturbed whole 
Assemblies, without any Pegard to Time, Place or 
Modesty. You complained also, that a Starer is not 
usually a Person to be convinced by the Reason of the 
Thing ! nor so easily rebuked, as to amend by Admoni- 
tionsi I thought therefore fit to acquaint you with a 
convenient Mechanical way, which may easily prevent 
or correct Staring, by an Optical Contrivance of new 
Perspective^lasses, short and commodious like Opera' 
Glasses, fit for shorl^e^ted People as well as others; 
these Glasses making the Objects appear, either as they 
are sees by the n^ed Eye, or more distinct, though 
somewhat less than Life, or bigger and nearer. A 
Person may by the Help of this lavention take a View 
of another, without the Impertinence of Staring t at the 
same time it shall not be possible to know whom or 
what he is looking at. One may look towards bis right 
or left Hand, when he is supposed to look forwaHs: 
This is set forth at large in the printed Proposals for 
the Sale of these Glasses, to be had at Mr. Dillon's in 
Loag'Acre, next door to the White Hartt Now, Sir, 
as your Spectator has occasioa'd the publishing of this 
Invention, for the Benefit of modest Spectators, the 
Inventor desires your Admonitions, concerning the 
decent Use of it, and hopes by your Pecommendation 
that for the future Beauty may be beheld, without the 
Torture and Confusion which it suffers from the Insol" 
ence of Starers. By this Means you will relieve the 
Innocent h^m an Insult which there is no Law to 
punish, thowh it is a greater Offence than many which 
are within Cognizance of Justice. I am. 
Sir. 

Your most Humble Servant, 
Abraham Spy.' 

Tuesday 
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No. 251. N* 251 

f ADDIS0N.1 TotBiay, December 18. Tuejday, 

, , Dee. W, 

LiDguae centum suat, oraque ceatum, I7|i, 

Ferrea toz, . — Virg. 

THERE is oothiog which more aslocishcs a Fordgoer, 
and frights a Country Squire, than the Cries of 
London, My good Friend Sir Soger often declares, that 
he cannot get them out of his Head, or go to sleep for 
them the urst Week that he is in Town. On the coo' 
trary, Wili< Honeyccmb calls them the Ramage de la Villct 
and prefers them to the Sounds of Larks and Nightin.' 
gales, with all the Musick of the Fields and Woods, I 
have lately received a Letter from some very odd Fellow 
upon this Subject which I shall leave with my Reader, 
without saying any thing further of iL 

•Sir, 

I am a Man out of all Business, and would willingly 
turn my Head to any thing for an honest Livelihood 
I have invented several Projects for raising many Millions 
of M>ney without burdening the SuUect, but I cannot 
get the Parliament to listen to me, who look iqxin me, 
torsooth, as a Projector! so that despairing to enrich 
either my self or my Country by this PuUick'«pirited>' 
nesB, I would make some Propo^ to you relating to 
a Design which I have very much at Heart, and which 
may procure me an handsome Subsistance, if you will 
be pleased to recommend it to the Cities of London and 
Westmiaster. 

The Post I would aim at is to be Comptroller general 
of the London Cries, which are at present under no 
manner of Rules or Discipline, I think I am pretty 
well qualified for this Place, as being a Man of very 
strong Lungs, of great Insight into aU the Branches of 
our British Tta&s and K£uu^ctures, and of a com.' 
petent Skill in Musick. 

The Cries of London may be divided into Vocal and 
Instrumental As for the latter, they are at present 
under a very great Disorder, A Freeman of London 
has the Privilege of disturbing a whole Street for an 
Hour together, with the Twancking of a brass Kettle 
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No. 251, or a Frying/pan* The Watcli.'maa's Thump at Midnight 
Tuesday, startles us la our Beds, as much as the breakifig in of 
^ '*' a Thiet The Sow-gelder's Horn has indeed sometliing 
musical in it< but this is seldom heard within the 
Liberties. I would therefore propose, that no Instnv 
ment of this Nature should be made use of, which I 
have not tuned and licensed, after having carefully ex.- 
amined in what manner it may affect the Ears df her 
Majesty's liege Subjects. 

Vocal Cries are of a much larger Extent, and indeed 
so full of Incongruities and Barbarisms, that we appear a 
distracted City to Foreigners, who do not comprehend the 
Meaning of such enormous Outcries. Milk is generally 
sold in a Note above Elab, and In Sounds so exceed' 
Ing Shrill, that it often sets our Teeth an edge. The 
Coimneyi'sweeper is conned to no certain Pitch) he 
sometimes utters himself in the deepest Base, and some^ 
times in the sharpest Treble i sometimes in the highest, 
and sometimes in the lowest Note of the (^mut 
The same Observation might be made on the Retailers 
of Small'<^, not to mention broken Glasses or Bricl&' 
dust In these, therefore, and the like Cases, it should 
be my Care to sweeten and mellow the Voices of these 
itinerant Tradesmen, before they make their Appear.- 
ance in our Streets; as also to accommodate their 
Cries to their respective Wares; and to take Care in 
particular tliat those may not make the most Noise, 
who have the least to sell, which is very observable 
in the Venders of Card^matches, to whom I cannot 
but apply that old Proverb of Mtfcb Cry but Uttle Wool 
Some of these last^nentioned Musicians are so very 
loud in the Sale of these trifling Manufactures, that an 
honest splenetick Gentleman of my Acquaintance bar" 
gained with one of them never to come into the Street 
where he lived; But what was the Effect of this Con* 
tract ! why, the whole Tribe of Cardmatch''makers which 
frequent that Quarter, passed by his Door the very 
next Day, in hopes of being boi^hl off after the same 



manner. 

It is another great Imperfection in our London Cries, 
that there is no just Time nor Measure observe m 

them 
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them. Our News should indeed be published in a very Na 2SL 
quick Time, because it is a Commodity that will not I"**J^' 
keep cold. It should not however be cried with the ™" '"' 
same Precipitation as Firti Yet this is generally the 
Case I A bloody battel alarms the Town from one End 
to another in an Instant Every Motion of the French 
is published in so great an Hurry, that one would think 
the Enemy were at our Gates. This likewise I would 
take upon me to regulate in such a manner, that there 
should be some Dlstmction made between the spreading 
of a Victory, a March, or an Incampment, a Dutch, a 
Portugal, or a Spanish Mail. Nor must I omit under 
this Head, those excessive Alarms with which several 
boisterous Rusticks infest our Streets in Turnip Season; 
and wliich are more inexcusable, because these are Wares 
which are In no Danger of Cooling upon their Hands. 

There arc others who afiect a very slow Time, and 
are in my Opinion much more tuneable than the former ; 
the Cooper in particular swells his last Note in an hollow 
Voice, that is not without its Harmony; nor can I 
forbear being inspired with a most agreeable Melancholy, 
when I bear that sad and solenm Air with which the 
Publick is very often asked, if they have any Chairs 
to mend. Your own Memory may su»;est to you many 
other lamentable Ditties of the same Nature, in which 
the Mustek Is wonderfiilly languishing and melodious. 

I am always pleased with that particular Time of the 
Year which is proper for the pickling of Dill and 
Cucumbers; but alas this Cry, like the Song of the 
Nightingales, is not heard above two Months. It would 
therefore be worth while to consider whether the same 
Air might not in some Cases be adapted to other Words. 

It might likewise deserve our most serious Considera.- 
tion, how far, in a well.Tegulated City, those Humourists 
are to be tolerated, who not contented with the traditional 
Cries of their Forefathers, have invented particular Songs 
and Tunes of their own i Such as was, not many Years 
since, the Pastry^man, commonly known by the Name 
of the CoUy.'Molly.'PdEf I and such as is at this Day the 
Vender of Powder and Washballs, who, if I am rightly 
informed, goes under the Name of Powder^Watt, 
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No, 2SL I must not here omit one particular Absui^ty which 
J^^' runs thro' this whole vociferous Generation, and which 
1^ ' ' renders their Cries very often not only incommodious, 
but altogether useless to the Publick. I mean that idle 
Accomplishment which they all of them aim at, of 
Cryine so as not to be understood. ^Hiether or no 
th^ hare learned this from several of our affected 
Singers, I will not take upon me to say i but most certain 
it is, that People know the ^ares they deal in rather 
by dieir Tunes than by their Words i insomuch that 
I have sometimes seen a Country Boy run out to buy 
Apples of a Bellows-'mender, and Ginger/bread h:om a 
Grinder of Knives and Scissars. Nay, so strangely in-' 
^tuated are some very eminent Ai-tists of this particular 
Grace in a Cry. that none but their Acquaintance are 
able toguess at their Profession ; for who else can know, 
that V^rk if I bad it, should be the Signification of a 
Com^utter ? 

Forasmtich therefore as Persons of this Sank are 
seldom Men of Genius or Capacity, I think it would be 
very proper that some Man of good Sense and sound 
Judgment should preside over these publick Cries, who 
should permit none to lift up their Voices in our Streets, 
tfiat have not tuneable Throats, and are not only able 
to overcome the Noise of the Croud, and the rattlLog of 
Coaches, but also to vend their respective Merchandizes 
in apt Phrases, and in the most distinct and agreeable 
Sounds, I do therefore humbly recommend my self 
as a Person rightly quaMed iot this Post, and if I 
meet with fitting bncouragementi shall communicate 
some other Projects which f have by me, that may no 
less conduce to the Emolument of the Publick. 
/ am. 

Sir, £c. 
C Ralph Crotchett' 



The End of ilie Third Volume. 
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NOTES 

Henry Bovle, brother of the Eail of Builington, and nephew of the Dedica' 
more famous Kobert Boyle, was created Baron Catleton in Oct. 1714 tion. 
(see B. I.). Pope speaks of his "calm sense " in the Epilague to the 
Satires (li. 80), and Gay introduces him in Mr. Pope's Welcome from 
Greece (xv). 

— Any partiatlar Person. See vol. i. pp. 310-1 1. Jeremy Collier 
pleads for the same general interpretation in the Preface to his Essays 
(2nd edit. 1697). 

— A List of Subscribers follows the Dedication. It contains over 
four hundred names, for the most part of noblemen or of well-to-do 
merchants, such as Thomas Brooke and John Hellier (of the Spectator 
advertisements). Among the subscribers are Sir Richard Blackmore, 
Eustace Budgell, William Qayton, Dr. Garth, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Pearce, Dt. Shadwell, John Vanbui^h, Robert 
Walpole, and Christopher Wren. 

PAGE 3. Mottc. Terence, Eunuchus, I. i. Na 170. 

— Admce lo a Daughter, by George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, 

frinted on pp. 1-S4 of the 1700 edition of his MisciUames. 
t is one of tiie books in Leonora's Library (ante 1. p. 137 and 
note, and ii. p. 328). 
PAGE 4. Phaedria's Request. Terence, Eunuckus, I. ii. II2-116. 
PAGE 5. Ecdesiasticus, ix. i. 

PAGE 8. Motto. Ovid, Metam. vii. 826. No. 17L 

— Horace, Odes, I. xiii. 1-8. In ^ is added "part of which I 
find Translated to my Hand." 
PAGE 10. Juvenal, Sat. vi. 209. 

PAGE II. Mtrod and Mariamm. '^ose'^'os's Antiquities of the Jews, 
Book XV. chaps, iii. and vii, 
— This paper and the preceding are referred to in No. 547. 
PAGE 13. Motto. Ocero, Be Officiis, I. xix. No. 172. 

PAGE 14. Omnamante. See vd. ii. p. 227. 
PAGE 17. Motto. OviA, Metam. V.216-T. No. 173. 

— Ina late Paper. See vol. ii. p. 289. 
PAGE iS. Dutch Painter. Cf. vol. ii. p. II. 

— Milton's Death. Par. Lost, ii. 846. Correctly, "horrible." 

PAGE 20. Motto. Virgil, Eclog. vii 69. No. 174. 

— The old Kontan Pable, as in \:xiyi_Hist. H. xjnii.; Dec. I. ii. 
z), Plutarch, and Annaeus Florus{l. xxiii.), but more familiar \fj 
Shakespeare's rendering in Coriolanus (I. i.j. 

— Carthaginian Faith, the funica fides of the Roman historians. 

— Landed and Trading interest. See ante. No. 69. Sir Andrew 
Freeport's defence of his class is thai of Mr. Sealand in the Con- 
scious Lovers [IV. i.). 
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No. 175. ''*'^^ ^4- Mo'lO' Ovid, Remedia Ameris, 625. 

PAGE 27. In a late Sptcalalum. Vol. ii. pp. 135-7. 
PAGE aS. Button-makers. Th[s is a reference to a statute of 1709, in 
the interests of "the many thousands of men, women, and children," 
who depended " upon the making of silk, mohair, gimp, and 
thread buttons and button-holes with the needle." As early as 
1609 they had petitioned gainst " the making and binding button- 
holes with cloth, sei^e, etc." 
No. 176. PAGE 28. Motta. Lucretius, Ds Rerum Nat. iv. 1 155. 

PAGE 31. Harington's Oceana, which appeated in 1656, was edited in 
1 700, with Harington's other works, by John Toland, referred 10 in 
ii- P- 339- 
No, 177. PAGE 32. Motto. Juvenal, Sal. xv, 140-2. 

— Oneofmy last WeeSt Fajurs. See vol. ii. No. 169. 

— Miliiness of Blood. 

" Would 1 could share Ih^ balmy, even lempsr, 

PAGE 35. See Sir Thomas Browne's Riligio Medici, Part II. § liii. 

— What I spent, etc. Percy refers to an epitaph which was to 
be found in St. George's Church, Doncaster, thus ; — 






See also Camden's Ranaines (1674), p- 519. 
lGK 37. Matto. Horace, Epitt. II. ii. 133. 
LGE 40. Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. 34r-4. 

— This reference to the variety of subjec 
Speclator recalls, by way -(A contrast, Boswell's plaint about Che 
slow success of the RamMer, because of the "uniformity in its 
texture " (ed. Birkbeck Hill, i. 208). 

iGE 41. Passage in Waller. From his verses "Upon the Earl of 
Roscommon's Translation of Horace," [I. 41-2, correctly thus : — 

Could il be known what Ihey diacreetly blot." 
iGa 42. Pickled-Herring. See vol. i. p. 335. 

— Children-in-tke-Wood. See vol. ii. p. 324. 
ica 44. Motto. Horace, Epist. I. ii. 14. 

— Fhilarithmus, the Writer of Che letter, was said to be Henry 
Mmtyn, who, amtmg others, is thanked by Steele, in No. 555, for 
contributions to the Spectator. See also Cottilus, vol. ii. p. 336. 
Further ingenuity has discovered in him the model, or one of the 
models, of Sir Andrew Freepoit. See B. I. 

— Louis XIV., the "hardened Sinner," is the subject of an 
earlier attack in the Spectator. See No. 139 (vol. ii. p. 205). 

IGE 47. The anecdotes will be found in Plutarch's Life of Pyrrhus. 

lOE 4S. Motto. Virgil, Mn. ii. 145. 

IGE 49. Illustrated thii kind, etc. See Nos. 120, 121, 
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PAGE 50. Freher. AddisoD got his iQa.te[i£l from Bayle's DiMomay, ^^ |gj_ 
ait. ' Eginhart.' The story of Eginhan is there transcribed baza 
the Chronuan Lauriihamensii Cemobii, as printed by the Heidelberg 
lawyer, Marqiaid Freher, in the first volume of his Rerura Ger- 
mattUarum Scriptorts (1600). Bayle intioduces the story with the 
redectioQ Chat it deserves the attention of authors, and especially of 
such a stoiy-teller as La Fontaine. 

— Among the advertisements at the end of this number {A\ is 
the following, which illustrates No. 191 ; — " At Sam's Coffee-house 
in Ludgate-slrcet, duiiog the Time of drawing the Million and Half 
Lottery, will be kept a most correct Numerical Table (tho' not 
examin'd by a celebrated Mathematician, as is lately set forth by 
some ignorant Upstarts, to give Credit to their Undertaking) 
where all Persons may know whether their Tickets are Benefits 
or Blanks, eveiy half hour, paying for every Benefit zs. 6d. and, 
if a Blank, nothing." In subsequent numbers there are rival 
advertisements by the Cross Keys and Bible in Cornbill (under the 
charge of Andrew Belt, Printer to the Hon. Commissioners of the 
lottery). Jack's in Birdiin-Lane, the Turk's Head in Ironmonger- 
I.ane, the Guildhall, the Riunbow, the British, etc. 

PACK 52. Metto. Juvenal, i'a/. vi 181. No. 152. 

PAGE 55. Motto. Hesiod, Tkeogonia, U. 2;-S. pjg, {43, 

— Jethrairf! \Ji>lham's\ FabU. fudges ix. 8, etc. 

— Natkar^s Fable, x Samuel lii. 1 , etc. 

— Fable of the Belly, ante. No. 174, note. 

— Boihau. ' ' lliis is somewhat curious, conadering that 
Boileau did not include the Fable in his Art Poitiqtu {Chant H.) 
and considering too that tHere are so few ^bles in his works. 
Perhaps Addison was thinking of the feble at the end of Epistle 
IL, which, however, is mediocre and not to be compared with 
the chef d'tcuvre of la. Fontaine on the same subject ' {Note sent 
iy Mr. n. Nickol Smilk). ^^ 

PAGE 56. As for the Odissey. C^^PBossm, I. xii. — 'sCe que 
I'lliade et I'Odyss^ ont de commun, c'est que I'une et I'autre 
est nne instruction morale, d6guis^ sous les all^ories d'une 
Action. C'est ce qu' Horace y reconnoit ; et par consequent i'une 
et I'autre, au sentiment de ce Critique, est une Fable, telle que 
nous I'avons proposie." Cf, also Bk. iv., Des Maurs. 

— Invented by Prodicus, etc. Xenophon's Memorabilia, u. 
The Dutch issue of the Journal des Sjavans of Nov. 1 7 12 cootained 
a paper by Lord Shaftesbury on the Judgment of Hercules, after, 
wards published in English in the posthumous eijition of his works. 

— Plato's accmint will be found m the P/uudo, % 10. 

PAGE 59. Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. •%(io. Cf. No. 124 (' Rests N* 184. 
and Nodding- places ') : also Qiiintilia.i, X. L 

— The subject of the advertisement was one Nicholas Hait 
(see 5. /.)and 'his Historiographer' (p. 60) was William Hill, 
sen., of Lincohi's Inn (see B. I.). 

PAGE 61. Lines 3, 4. Probably a reference 10 the session of Parliament 
at this time. 

— Juvenal, Sal. i. 55, etc 

PAG£ 62. Mcito. Vi^l, .^». i. 15. No>165. 
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PAGE 63. Ovid, Metam. vit. 20-1. 

PAGE 66. Motto. Horace, Odes, I. iii. 38. 

PAGE 69. Pythageras' ! first ruU \s, y^t •caaVi.o oi'So. 112. 

— A Cock to Msculapim, froni the Pktxedo, Ixvi. 

— Xenophon Ulls us. Cyropsdia, viii. 7. 
PARE 69. Motto. Horace, Odes, I. v, 12-13. 

PAGE 70. Scmlort or scrutoire, the older (r7th cent.) aphelic foim 

PAGE 73. Mr.' Sly. SittB.I. 

— Mom. Adapted from Cicero, Episl. ad Fam., XV, vi. I : 
" Laetus sum laudari me, inquit Hector, opinor apud Naevium, 
abs le^pater, a laudato viro. " See also V. xii. 7. 

— TTie SatyrUl. Pecsius, Sat. iv. 51-2, 

" Tollat iua Diunera cerdo '. 
Tecum hiib[ta." 

PAGE 74. The Laccdamonians. See Plutarch's Life of Lycuigus. 
PACE 75. Equalfy the objects cf ridicule. Cf. The Guardian, No. 4 

(March 16, 1713), in which Pope comments severely on "this 

prostitution of praise." 

— 5«M«fA, in Brome's Northern Lasse (1632), again refened 
to in No. 468. 

— Phodon. See Plutarch's Life. Cf. Bacon, Apothegms, 
291. "Has any foolish thing dropped ftoni me unawares?" 

PAGE 76. Motto. Virgil, .^h. ix. 294 ; x. 824. 

PAGE 77. Sir Sampson Legend, the heavy father in Congreve's 

comedy Love for Love. 
PAGE 78. Crudelis, etc ViigU, Eclog. viii. 48-50. 

—Subject of my Paper. Ante, No; 181. 
PAGE 79. Ftsther le Conte. See Part IL, Letter I., of his Present 

State of China, an English translation of his work which was 

published in London in 1697. 
— Herodotus, I. cnxxvii. 
PAGE 79. Molta. Horace, Odes, U. viii. 18. 

On the subject of this paper cf. The Guardian, No. 105, 

by Addison, 
PAGE 82. The greatest politicians of the age. A supposed reference to 

Secretary St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke. 
PAGE 83. Motto. Homer, Iliad, ii. 6. 

— Mahotnefs Burying Plcice. Addison again makes use of Bayle. 
See article ' Mahomet." 

— A Tacker — Number 134. In 1704 a Bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons against occasional conformity, and, that it 
might the more surely pass the Lords, was tacked to a Money- 
Bill. A large majority, however, opposed this procedure, and the 
Bill was thrown out. The minority numbered 134. 

PAGE 84. .,4£ftif= actuated. Cf. No. 287 (fi 1st paragraph). 

— Lottery. See note to Ko. 181. 
PAGE 86. Disburse, here = reimburse. 

PAGE 87. Motto. Terence, Andria, I. i. 69-71. 
PAGE 89. The Comelii. Identilied by some with Francis Eyles, 
director of the East India Company, and aftein-ards created a 
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balMiet ; his son. Sir John, Lord Mayor of London in 1727 ; and pjo. 191 

his other son. Sir Joseph, Sheriff of London in 1725. 
PAGE 91. Metta. Virga, Georgics, ii. 461-2. pjo. 193. 

PAOB 92. Differtfui in the Military and Civil List. The Duke of 

Marlborough had the reputation of receiving en deshabilH. 

Steele may also iiint at the Tory ministers Oiford and Ormood, 

the former the 'close' minister, the latter an ' open -breasted ' 

PAGB 93. Line 2. A and the 1712.3 edit, read ' Beauteous,' which 

is piohably a misprint. 
PAGB 94. The Satyrisl say;. Juvenal, Sat. \v>i. 73. 

PAGE 95. Motto. Horace, Odei, I. liii. 4. See also p. 8 of this No- 194. 
volume. Previous editors have found in the first letter a direct 
reference by Steele to his lelations with his wife, ' Dear Pnie. ' 

PAGE 98. Matta. Hesiod, IVorks and Days, 11. 40-1- No.i95. 

— Arabian Nights. See the " History of the Greek King and 
Doutran, the Physician," in the tale of the Fisherman. 

PAGE 99. Diegenes. Diogenes Laertius, Vitae PhilosBphorum, VI. 
ii. 6. 

— Sir William Temfl^s axiom is his own. " . . _. All excess 
is to he avoided, especially in the common use of wine : wbereof 
the first Glass may pass for Health, the second for good Humour, 
the third for our Friends : but the fourth is for our Enemies" 
{Essays, ' Of Health and LcngLife,' vol. it. ^. A^i, tA. 1754). 

PAGE 101. Ancient Attthors. Diogenes Laerlius {Life of Socrates) ; 
JEMn, Var. Hist, nxa. 27. 

— Luigi Comaro's Tratlato de la vita sobria appeared at Padua 
in 1558, and was the first of the Discorsi della vita sobria (Milan, 
1627). Corneals Treatise of Temperanee and SoMetie, translated 
by Master George Herbert (the poet), had appeared in 1634. The 
English version incorrectly referred to by Addison is Sure and 
certain Methods of attaining a long and healthful Life . . . made 
English by W. Jones. 2nd edit. London, 1704. It is advertised 
in No. 196 {A). Innumerable re-issues followed from the London 
and provincial presses: the 55th appeared at Leeds in 1S32. 

PAGE I02. Motto. Horace, Bpisl. 1. d. 30. No. 196, 

PAGE 104. The * Young Woman ' at Hackney refers to the petition of 

Benjamin Eafde in No. 134. 
PAGB 105. Motto. Horace, Epist. I. iviii. 15-20- f^* '97. 

PAGE 107. Hudibras, I. L 69-70 ('Change hands'). 
PAGE 1 10. Motto. Horace, Odes, IV. iv. 50-3. The original reads No. 198. 

Cervi, which Addison alters for his present purpose. 

— Visitant to her Bed-side. See note, vol. i. p. 334. 

— Queen Emma, mother of Edward Confessor. Addison prol>- 
ably refreshed his memory by the perusal of Bayle's Dielimary, 
in which the tale is given. See article ' Emma.' 

— Chamonl, a young soldier of fortune in Otway's tragedy of 
72* Orphan. The lines are from Act ii. 
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Nal59, PAGB 114. Motto. Ovid, ^.rroiijti, iv. 10. 

— Oroondales. From Mile, de Scud^ry's romance of ^?'/flW«« 
ou U Grand Cyrus (1649, etc). 

Na200. PAGE 117, Motta. Vii^l, ^fin. vi, 824 {'Vincet amor patriae'). 

— ' Philarithmus ' himself, i.e. Henry Marlyn {ante, p. 47), 
may have been the author of this fiarther politico-economic study. 

PAGE 121. Zi4« Schoolmetis An, ante, p. 83. 

— irXfav, etc See the motto of No. 195, ante, p. 98. 

— Sir William Petty. His Several Essay! in Political 
Arithmetic had been published in 1699 ; and a new edition had 
just appeared {in 1711). 

Na 20L PAQE laa. Motto. Aulus Gellius, Noctes Attica, IV. in 
FiguluE, homo, ut ego arbitror, juxta M. Varronen 
in ondedmo Comraewariomni Graramaticomm versum ex antiijuo 
carmine refert, memoria hercle dignum : RelJgentem esse oportet ; 
religiosum nefas, Cujus autem ia carmen sit, non scribit," 
No, 202. PAGE 125. Mottn. Horace, Sfist. I. xviii. 25. 

PAGB 127. Maie-Bates. See vol. ii. p. 335, 
No. 203, PACK 129. Motto. Ovid, Metam. ii. 36-8. 
PAGE 130. Vire;il, Georgia, ii. 80-2. 

PAGE 131. Addison ttuces the Fragment of Afollodorus from his 
Winterton {Poetae Minores Graici, p. 485). See ante, i. 339. 
No, 204, PAGB 133. Motlo. Horace, Odes, I. xix. 7-8. 

PAGE 134. SotAaiies. This is Belinda's PortuGuese for the dictionary 
Sajidade!. Saudade signifies a 'tender legatd' or appreciation 
for something absent, combined with an earnest longing foi its 



PAGB 135. The Lover in the PVay of the World. See Congreve's 
Comedy of Woj- of the World, Act I. sc, IL, where Mirabell 
says of Millamants failings — " I studied 'em, and got 'em by 
role. . . . They are grown as bmiliar to me as my own frulties ; 
and in all probability, in a little time longer, I shall like 'em as 
well." 

PAGB 136. R 1, interpreted by the early editors as Rivers. 

PAGB 137. Motto. Horace, An Poet. 25. 

PACE 139. Foolish Koderigos. A reference to the character in Shake- 
speare's Othello. 

PAGB 141. NicoHni. SeevoL i. p. 20, axiAB. I. 

— Hopkins and Stemhold, the metrical translators of the Psalms. 
—Sir William Temple, ante, p. 100. 

— Errata. Perhaps an intentional error, at the expense of Robin 
Good-fellow. 

—This and subsequent numbers contain a long advertisement 
of " Proposals for Graving and Printing the Gallery of Raphael 
at Hampton- court." Her Majesty having been graciously pleased 
to grant her Licence to Signor Nicola Dorigny (lately arrived 
from Rome) to copy and engrave these "the most valuable set 
of portable Pictures in the World," the said Signor proposed to 
issue S plates (7 cartoons and a frontispiece), 19x30 and I9>:25, 
at four guineas per set, "a modest price," as the Undertaker 
"aims at Reputation rather than [wofit." The nobility and 
gentry are reminded of Signor Dorigny's work "after Raphael" 
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during Ihe past twenty years. Steele makes this proposal the No. 205. 

topic of No. 226 (p. 213), a. II. 
PAGE 141. Malta. Horace, Oofej, III. ivi. 21.2. No. 206. 

PAGE 145. Metto. Juvenal, Sat. x. 1-4. No. 207. 

PAGB 147. yertes out of Homer. Iliad, viii, 548-9. 
PAGE 14S. As Hffour tells us. Iliad, v. 127. 
PAGB 149. Other editions add the signature ' 1 
Motto. Ovid, An AfuU. i. 99. The n 

populum ludis altenlius ipsis. — Hoc," 
PAGE 150. Mackielk Ike other Night. Tlayed on Saturday, Oct. 20. 

— The Prude. See note vol. ii. p. 327. 

PAGE 153. MotlB. Simonides (Amorginusl, Iambics, iiL (Iltpl No. 209. 
YWOikAv). Addison derives his motto and bis reiaaiks about 
Simonides from Winterton's Poetae Mlaores Graeci, p. 442. The 
text from which he made his English version will be found on 
pp. 443-447- 

PAGK 154. Biensiajue. See vol. ii. p. 338. 

PAGB 157. BoiUau . . . his last Satyr. This b Satire X. (written 
in 1693), the last in the edition of 1694. 

— The Satyr upon Man is Satire VIII. ( 1667). 

— In ^ is printed the following advertisement, which is here 
quoted in further illustration of the note on p. 330 of vol. i. 
" Hungary Water, right and fine, la^e half Pint (Flint) Bottles for 
I5d. at Stcahan's, Bookseller, against the Royal Exchange. . . 
Note, it is the same sort by which Isabella, Queen of Hungary, so 
long preserved her Life and Health. She always poured a small 
quantity in the Water she washed her Hands and Face withal." 
She " used it with great success in old Pains and the Rheumatism " 
and commended it especially for Fains in the Head and the Vapours. 
It is to be taken in a morning drai^ht of ale to aid digestion ; to be 
used by barbers, on their customers' heads and faces after shaving, 
and Iw Bagnio keepers, "who should pour some of these Bottles 
over the Gentlemen and Ladies when they came out of the Bath." 

Motto. Cicero, Tuse. Dispul. I. xv. No. 210. 

PAGE 158. Traveller upon the Alps. The metaphor may have been 
su^ested by the well-known lines in Pope's Essay on Criticism 
(ii, 225-232), which, in their turn, may be an echo of a passage 
in Dcummond of Hawthomden's Hymn cf the Fairest Fair in his 
Floaieri of Zion. 

PAGE 160. Urd Cardinal, etc. II. Henry VI., IV. iii. 27-9. 

— The Signature in A and in the editions after the 8vo of 
1712-3 is Z, which here and elsewhere may stand for 'John 
Hughes.' The signature 'T' may mean that Steele, as editor, 
transcribed it. Tnese considerations, however, recall Addison's 
paragraphs in No. 22i. 

PAGE 160. Motto. PliEdrus, Fab. \. Pro!. 7. No. 21L 

PAGE 161. Horaee has a thought. Odes, I. ivi. 

— Dryden, Of the Pythagorean Philosophy, from the Fifteenth 
Book of Otii£s Metairuirpheses, 11. 239-246, 254-259. Scott 4 
Saintsbury's text reads Man or Beast in I. 242. 

PAGE 162. Congreve in a Prologue to one of his Comedies. The 
passage is in the Epilogue to "Cave for Love (11. 21-24). 
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Ne< 212> FACE 164. Metta. Harare, Sat. II. vii. 91-2. 

PAGB 166. The pass^e from TuUy will be found in the Paradoxa, 

— On (his day Swift writes in Ma Journal to Stella :—" The 
SpecUlors are likewise printing in a larger and smaller volume, so 
I believe they are going to leave them off, and indeed people grow 
weary of them, though they are often prettily written. " See note 
to No. 226. 

No. 213. PAGE 167. jWi>/W. Vi^l, ^n. i. 608. 

PAGB 16S. Acoyta's Answer to Limborck. Addison alludes to the 
Arnica CoUatio de Veritale Kelig. CMst. cum Erudilo Judaea, 
by Philippe de Limborch, professor of Theol<^ at Amsterdam, 
published in 1667. His opponent was the phyacian Isaac Orotno ; 
not Uriel Acosta, the convert to Judaism, who died at Amsterdam 
as early as 1640. See Bayle. 

— &unl-Evreniond's Works, vol. iii. ("Sur la Religion"). 
PAGE 170. Erasmus, Apolhtgm!, iii. 

No. 214, PAGB 171, Motto. Juvenal, Sal. iii. 124-5. ^n -^ 'he motto is— 

Sxfcrius xalKsL—Ka!. 

PAGE 1 74. Plato's Guardian Angels. See the Phaedo. 
Na 215. — Motto. Ovid, Ex Panto, II. ix. 47-8. 

r^21& PAGE 178, Motto. Terence, Eunuchus, I. i. 5-10. 

— Mr. Freeman, ante, p. 167. 

No. 217. PAGE 181. Motto. Juvenal, Sat. vi. 327-8. 

PAGE 1S2. Demolish a Prtide. See note, ante, p. 317. 

PAGE 183. All aver in a Sweat. The Vicar of Wakefiild {xydf,) "hAA 
a like complaint against the " Two Ladies of Great Distinction " 
at the ball. " One of them, I thought, expressed her sentiments 
upon this occaaon in a veiy coarse manner, when she observed 
that, 'by the living jingo, she was all of a muck of sweat'" 
(ch. ix.). 

PAGE 184. The Clei^yman's Wife refers to No. 2og (ante, p. 156). 
No. 218. Motlo. Horace, E^st. I. xviii, 68. The 1712 edition prints 

' Caveta.' 

— Great Benefit Ticket. Cf. note, aate, p. 313 ; also No. 
24Z. 

No. 219. PAGE 187. Malta. Ovid, jWe/am. xiii. 141. 

PAGE 189. Epictetus, Enchiridion, xxiil. 

PAGE 190. IVisdoiri of Solomon, T. 1-5 and 8-14. 

No. 220. PAGE 191. Motto. Vii^, ^Eb. xii, 228. The motto in ..i is 

Ptrcc^ut, ti area saiiuti tntus.—aot.' 

— The second letter in this paper is said to be by John Hughes. 
PAGE 192. Stood uf^n one leg. Horace, Sat. I. iv. 9-10. 

— Aceipe si vis, ib. 14-16. 

— German Wiis. Another of the Spectatoi's hits at German 
Dulness. Cf. vol. i. p. 225 and vol. ii. p. II. 

— Ingenious Projecfar. This is a reference to John Peter, 
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physidao, who wrote a pamphlet, entitled Arlifinal Versifying, a J^g, 220, 
jUTo ■way to laaki Latin Verm, Lond. 1678. " I believe," says 
Percy, " it is a plan of his scheme which is given in Nat. Bailey's 
Dictionary, folio, under the word Hexameter." 

PAGB 193, Last Great Storm. Nov. 26, 1703. 

The project of the Duke of Buckingham (jotat-author of The 
Rehearsal) may have su^ested to Swift the image of the engine 
for making sentences (Gu/^iMr'j Travels, III. v.). 

PAGE 194. Motto. Horace, Sat. I. iii. 6-7. Na 22L 

PAGE 196. Quae Genus and As in praesenti are the initial words in 
certain rales in Lilly's Grammar, which was Still in use. Cf. No. 
230 (p. 230). 

PAGE 197. / caaer in on purpost, etc. Cf. the Dedication of The 
Drummer, where Steele says that Tickell the editor of Addison's 
works " will not let me or any hody else obey Mr. Addison's com- 
mands, in hiding any thing he desires should be concealed. " On 
the general interpretation of the initials see the elab<)rate notes in 
Chalmers's Edition. Addison's warning to the curious, analogous 
to the warning against the identification of the characters of the 
Spectator, has been treated with equal disrespect by the Editors. 
The safe inference that Addison's [apers were signed 'C 'L.' 'I.' 
or ' O,' did not satisfy Dr. Calder, who started the absurd tradition 
that 'C meant 'written at Chelsea,' 'L' at London, 'I' in 
Ireland, and ' O,' at the Office. 

PAOR 198. Motto. Horace, Epist. II. ii. 183-4. No. 222. 

PAGE 199. Tigellias. Horace, Sat. I. iL 

— Character of Zimri. From Djydea's Absalom and Ackitophet, 
Pt. I, See ante, vol. ii. p. 2CB and note. 

PAGE 200. Wketters. See vol. 1. p, 343. 

PAGE 201. Motto. Phsedrus, Fai. III. i. S- No. 223. 

— Apparent, etc Vii^l, ^». i. 122. 

A Friend, iBhose admirable Pastorals, etc., Ambrose Philips 
(see5. /.). The Winter- PiecettsA appeared in the Toiler, No. iz, 
where Philips is introduced as " the author of several choice Poems 
in Mr. Tonson's new Miscellany." The other ode translated 
"by the same hand" will be found in No. 229. Pope in his 
Macer, A Character, written after his quaiiel with ' Namby Pamby,' 



PAGE 204. Greek Critick. Dionysius Halicamassensis : De Slructura 
Oraiionis, Lond. 1702 (p. 202). 

— Advertisement in ..i— "Just Publish'd. The Spectator In- 
spected, or a Letter to the Spectator ftom an Officer of the Army in 
Flanders, touching the use of French Terms, in Relations from the 
Army; Occasional by the Spectator of the 8th of September 1711. 
Written by the Author of the Spy upon the Spectator." See vol. 
ii. p. 339- 

Motlo. Horace, Sat. I. vi. 23-4, No. 224. 

PAGE 206. Mr. Waller's opinion. To Zelinda, \\. 19-22. 
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PAGE 210. Metta. Juvenal, Sat. x. 365, 

A Btwrayer, etc. EccUsiaslictts, vi. 9, xxvii. 1 7. 
PAGE 213. Wiidom of Solomon, vi. I2-16. 

— Motto. ? Horace, The Motto in ^ is 'Pictuta poesis erit,' 
as in No. 58 (see note, vol. i. p. 339). 

Swift writes on Nov, 18, in \va Journal to Sttlla, "Do you read 
the Spectators ? I never do ; they never come in my way ; I go to 
no Coffee-houses. They say abundance of them are very pretty i 
they are going to be printed in small volumes ; I'll bring them 
over with me.'' CJ. note to No. aij. 
PAGE 214. The Cartons. See the advertisement in No. 205. Steele, 
it may be noted, readed at Hampton. See also No. 344. 

— Nicholas Dorigny (1658-1746). See B. I. 
PAGE 217. Motto. Theocritus, Id^ll. iii. 24-7. 

PAOB 219. The follovriog advertisement, referring to the 1712-3 
edition, appears in ^ in this and subsequent numbers : — " There is 
now Panting by Subscription two Volumes of the Spectators on a 
taige Character in Octavo ; the Price of the two Vols, well bound 
and Gilt two Guineas. Those who aie inclined to Subscribe, ate 
desired to make their first Payments to Jacob Tonson, Bookseller 
in the Strand ; the Books being so near finished, that they will be 
ready for the Subscribers al, or before Christmas nest. 

The Third and Fourth Volumes of fhe Lucubrations of Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq ; are ready to be delivered al the same Place. 

N.B. The Author desires that such Gentlemen who have not 
received their Books for which they have Subscribed, would be 
pleased to signify the same to Mr. Tonson." 

PAGB 210. Motto. Horace, Episl. I. icviii. 69. 

PAGE 221. / am all face. Cf. Montaigne'.s Essays, translated by 
Florio, I. XXXV. " Acertaine man demanded of one of our loytring 
n^es, whom in the deep of frosty winter, he saw wandring up 
and downe with nothing Imt his shirt about him, and yet as blithe 
and lusty as an other that keepes himselfe mufHed and wrapt in 
warme funes up to the eares ; now he could have patience to go 
so. 'And have not you, good Sir' (replied he), ' your face all bare? 
Imagine I am all foce. ' " 

pack 223. Plutarch. Lives of the Gracchi. 

PAGE 224. Biicklqr. See B. I. and vol. i. p. 319. 

PAGB 225. Motto. Horace, Odes IV. in. 10-12. 

— The translations are (1) by Catullus, No. li. ; (2) by Boileau, 
Translation of Longinus, viii. ; (3) by Ambrose Philips, reprinted 
in the collected edition of 174S, p. 146 (Cf. ante, p. 319). 
Welsted's Remarks on Longinus, in a Litter to a Friend, pnnted 
at the end of Welsted's tiaJislation, London 171Z, rather unbtush- 
Ingly reproduces the sentiments and references in this paper. 
Curiously enough, he refers to, among other things, his corre- 
spondent's admiration of the ballad of Chevy Chace (" your beloved 
Chevy Chace ") ; but the correspondent cannot well be Addison, 
and Welsted's letter cannot claim priority, for it refers to a critidsm 
on Milton in the Spectator, which appeared in No. 333. 

PAGE 227. Plutarch, Life of Demetrius. 
PAGS 22S. Motto. Cicero F 
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PAGE 228. Pliny (Set.) Epist. 11. i 

PAGE 219. As tf he had askedit. ' 
say flie pievious Editors. 

PAGE 230. Lilly, ante, p. 319. 

PAGE 231. Afello. Martial, Efigr. VIII. Ixxviii. 4. The letter is No. 23L 
by John Hughes. 

PAGE 232, Almahide, an opera composed by Buononcini, founded 
on the romance by Scudery, which had been translated in 1677 
by John Phillips, Milton's nephew. Dryden's Almanznr arid 
Alniahidi, or the Conquest of Granada (Two Parts), which is only 
in a general way inspired l^ Scud^'s work, may have served as 
a model for the opera. It was produced in 1710 with Nicolini 
\aale, i. p. 20) and Margaerite de rEpine in the cast. 

— A young Singer. Mrs, Earbier. ( Chalmers's edit. ) 
PAGE 233. Lingua melior, etc. Vii^l, ^». iL 338-9. 

Homer. Iliad, i. 225. 
PAGE 234. Seneca, Epist. Mon^. I. xi. 
PAGB 235. Imitate Ceesar. Suetonius, De Vila Caesarum, i. 45. 

— Mette. Sallust, Bellum Catalinarium, Ivii. Probably by No. 232. 
Henry Martyn {cf. No. 200). In A the signature is X. 

PAGB 238. Sir William Petty {ante, p. I2r and note). See his 

Discoarsinn raier(l689). 
PAGB 240. Motto. Vi^, Eclog. X. 60.1. No, 233 

— Greek Manuscript, ante, p. 220. 

— '35"-' More correctly 250. ' 120,' printed ' 150' in A. 

PAGE 243. Motto. Horace, Sat. I. iii. 41. The motto in A is No. 234, 

' Spkndide mendax. ' — Hor. 
PAGE 246. Frei-thinker. See vol. ii. p. 339. 

PAGE 247. Motto. HoiaK, Ars Eael. Si -2. Nft 235. 

PAGE 249. Nicolini. See B, I, and ante, p. 232, note. 

— I>ogget (Thomas). See 3. I. 

— VirgiVs Ralerof the Wind. Mn. I. 85. 

PAGE 251. Motto. Horace, Ars Poet. 398. No. 236. 

PAGE 252. Ridiculed: to avoid. In A, " Ridiculed : For (his Reason 
should they appear the least like what they were so much used 
to laugh at, they would become the Jest of themselves, and the 
object of Uiat Raillery they formerly bestowed on others. To 

PAGE 254. Motto. Ser)eca, tErfiituj, 1. 295(Act, ii.). No. 237. 

PAGE 25s. Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 557-561. 
PAGE 256. Seneca. De Constanlia Saftentts. 

PAGE 257. Jewisk Tradition. Henry More's Divine Dialogius (H. 
Money's Spectator). 

— This paper,-which is unsigned, is printed in the 4th edit 
of Addisons works, 1720, and referred to as by Hughes in the 
preface to the poems of the latter, 1735. 

PAGE 258. Motto. Persius, 5a/. iv. 50-1. No. 238. 

— So softens, etc. Waller, Of My Lady Isaiella, playing on 
the L-ate, 11. 11-12. 

— A and'1712' read ' tecompence the Artifices made Use of.' 
PAGE 259. Mattfy in Ike Play. Wycherley's Plain Dealer. 

— Tacilu.t Annals, II. xiii. 
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PAGE 259. Pricious Ointment. Ecdes. VII. i. 

— A Collection of Letters. As, e.g. in Tom Brown's Works. 
Mr. H. Moriey refers to Boyer's Letters on Wit, Politicks and 
Morality, 1701. In 1715 appeared Letters of Lime and Gallantry, 
■written in Greek by Aristenatui, with a Dedication to Eustace 
Budgell, who is there referred to as the ' X ' of the Spectator. 

PAGE 26a. Motto. VagH, jEn. vi. 85. 

PAGE 263. Legic-Lane (slitl so named) runs off the High Street by 
University College. 

— Smiglesians, the followers of Martin Smigledus (d. 1618), a 
Polish Jesuit. His Legie, praised by Rapin and Bayie, was re- 
printed at Oxford in 1658. 

■ — Erasmjis. Probably in his Letters. 

— Grand Monareh. Louis XIV. (Le grand Monarque). 

— Ifilk one of the Roman Emperors, i.e. Adrian. Bacon's 
Apothegms, iii. 

— ffudibras II. i, 297. Cf. No. 14S, ante, ii. 228 and note. 

— Author quoted iy M. Bayle. And. Ammonius. The saying 
is of Heniy VlII.'s reign. 

PAGE 266. Motto. Martial, Epigr. I, xvi. 2. 

PAGE 268. Fhilaster by Beaumont & Fletcher is advertised in A 
(No. 236) to be played on Friday Nov. 30. 

— Trtink-maJier, ante, p. 247. 

— Side-boxes, ante, vol. ii. p. 323. 

— Tie Hunting-Match is in the 4lh Act of PhUaster: The 
Rebellion in the Sth. 

— Made it crimitu^. The playbills now read "By Her 
Majesty's Command no Person is to be admitted behind the 

PAGE 269, Motto. Virgil, jEn. iv. 466-8. 

PAGE 270. Otma/s Monimia, in The Orphan, Act ii. 

PAGE 271. Strada, II. vi. See The Guardian, Nos. 115, 119, 122. 

— If ever this Invention should be . . . . put in Practice. What 
royalty is due Strada and Addison on the Postal Telegraph Patents ? 

PAGE 272. Motto. Horace, Epist. II. i. 168-9. 

— A former paper. No. 132. 
PAGE 273. Duelling, ante, i. p. 316. 

PAGE 274. Ticket in thepresint Lottery. Cf. ante, p. 318. 
PAGE 276, Motto. Cicero, De Officiis, i. 5. 
PAGE 277. Sierocles (ed. Needham), p, 56. 
PAGE 279. Motto. Horace, Sat. II. vii. loi. 

— The Cartons, ante, p. 320. 
PAGE 281. Simenides, ante, p. 154. 

— Chahners, rather unnecessarily, corrects the syntax and 
vocabulary of the " deserving " Constantia. 

PAGE 282. Comprehend all others. "Ingraturo si disceris, omnia 

— Motto. Horace, Ars. Poet. 338. 

PAGE 283. Cordeliers. The Minorites (Franciscan), so-called from the 
knotted cord worn at the waist. 

— As Shakespear expresses. "So common-backneyed in the 
eyes of men." I. Hen. IV., III. i. 40. 
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-- . = . . . '.HI.' 

. 284. Whisk. - , ^.„ , 

— Lanierloe, a card game in which the koave of clubs is 
h^hest card C/. Talltr, No. 245. 

GK 386. Joshua Battles (d. 1714), Professor of Greek at Cambridge. 

— Grxcum est, etc A saying of Franciscus Accuisius, when 
he encountered a Gieek quotation in his Justinian. See art. 
* Accursius ' ID Baylc. 

— Motti. Homer, Iliad, ivi. 33-5, P) 

— Equips^ of the Tia-TabU. See i. p, 318. 

GK 290. Motls. Hesiod, Thecgmia, 11. 39-40. N 

— British Fishtry, ^ias ' Biliing^ate,' as in No. 451, and iu 
the Tatler, No. 79. 

GK 392. Hudibras, III. ii. 443. 

GB 293. Wanton Wife of Bath. The ballad is given in extensD in 
Percy's Reliques (ed. Wheatley) iii. p. 336. 

— Ovid. Metam. vi. 556-560. 

— The Story of the Pippin Waman. Gay m his Trivia (II.) 
lefecs to the loquacious dame who, when the Thames was frozen 
over, had her brad cut off by the ice. 

"The cracklnc CiyfUl yields. sbe5iii1i&, &hedyc5; 
"a Htad dtopt off, tram her lost ShouJders flies : 



Piprans she cry'd, but Death ber Vt 
AndKp-Pip-Pipali ' ' 



lelcen: 



PAGB 394. Motto. Cicero, De (Metis, I. iv. ^ 

PAGB 295. A City Ramance. The 'eminent trader' was a Mr. 
John Moreton, referred to again in No. 546 ; and the ' generous 
merchant' Sir WilUam Scawen, the 'W. S.' of the letter. Cf. 
No. 346. The initials at the end of the letter are ' W. P.', though 
a correction to ' W. S. ' had been made in No. 252 of A. 
PAGB 296. It has been heretofore -urged. See No. 318. 

— A Tradition, etc. See Goldsmith's Life of Richard IXa^— 



the Masters of the Temple, among other articles, he dha^ed ' For 
making one man happy, 10/., '"etc. 

Motto. Taken from Winterton's Poetae Mineres Gram, No. 249. 



p 507. 

PAGB 399. The Dispensary, by Samuel Garth. 
PAGE 300. Wallet, The Counttss of Carlisle in Mourning, I. 13. 

Horace, Odts, I. xjodii., II. viiL etc. 

Milton, U Allegro, II, etc. 
PAGB 301. Motto. Horace, Epist. I, ivii. 3-5. Na 250. 

PAGE 302. Pious Man. Cf. the rather ludicrous unage in Young's 

Night Thoughts. 
PAGB 303. Ardentis, etc. Vircii, jEtt. lii. 101-2. 

' T. B.* is said to be Mr. Gotding. 
PAGB 304. Starert, ante, i. p. 75, etc. 

Perspeclive-glasses. Cf. Taller, No. 77. 
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PAGE 305. Motto. Virgil, Mn. VI. 625-6 (Si linguM centum 

PAGE 306. Card-matchts. See vol. i. p. 32S. 

FAGB 307. CoHy-Molly-Puff. "This little man was but just able to 
support the basket of pastry which he carried on his head, and sung 
in a very peculiar tone the cant words which passed into his name 
Colly-Molly-Puff. There is a half sheet print of him in the Set of 
London Cries, M. Lauron •Ul. P. Tempest, exc.'" Grainger's 
Biographical History, quoted by Chalmers. 
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